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Governor  Frames  Gag  and  Tax  Extortion 
Laws  To  Spite  Newspaper  Critics 

Gov.  Huey  P.  Long  of  Louisiana  Credited  With  Instigating  Bills  to  Bludgeon  Newspapers — Seeks 
15  Per  Cent  Tax  on  Advertising  and  Censorship  by  Injunction — Publishers  Meet  to  Protest 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Baton  rouge,  la.,  June  18.— 

Louisiana  publishers  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  meeting  here  today,  voiced  vigor¬ 
ous  opposition  to  the  boldest  and  most 
flagrant  measures  ever  aimed  at  the 
freedom  of  American  newspapers.  Their 
unanimous  disapproval  was  directed  at 
two  bills,  striking  at  free  editorial  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  advertising  revenue  of 
daily  newspapers  rushed  into  the  state 
legislature  late  last  week  by  members 
known  to  be  in  league  with  Governor 
Huey  P.  Long  in  retaliation  for  the 
wide-spread  criticism  of  Long’s  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  state  press.  The  bills,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Letissier  and 
Senator  Wingate  on  the  closing  day  'for 
introduction  of  new  legislation,  not  only 
threaten  the  editorial  freedom  of  Louis¬ 
iana  newspapers  by  means  of  an  opinion- 
smothering  gag  law,  but  cut  into  the 
publisher’s  chief  source  of  revenue 
through  a  proposed  IS  per  cent  tax  on 
all  advertising  revenue. 

The  newspapers  have  a  fight  on  two 
fronts,  for  the  measure  introduced  by 
Senator  Wingate  allows  a  judge  on  peti¬ 
tion  from  a  citizen,  to  close  down  a  news¬ 
paper  ff  matter  considered  defamatory  is 
published  in  the  newspaper.  This  measure 
IS  the  most  sweeping  “padlock  law’’  ever 
proposed  against  the  American  press.  In 
the  opinion  of  Esmond  Phelps,  dis¬ 
tinguished  attorney  of  New  Orleans, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  press  law 
and  efforts  to  suspend  newspapers,  it  is  so 
far-reaching  that  any  newspaper  in 
Louisiana  that  publishes  anything  in  a 
political  campaign  not  to  the  liking  of 
a  judge,  could  at  least  be  temporarily 
suspended  by  a  judge. 

Forty-six  of  the  newspaper  men  of 
the  state  gathered  in  Baton  Rouge  on 
Wednesday  and  organized  to  fight  the 
two  measures.  They  had  a  meeting  at 
the  W’estdalc  Country  Club  and  were 
then  guests  for  lunch  of  Charles  P. 
Manship,  publisher  of  the  Baton  Koune 
State-Times  and  Morning  Advocate, 
who,  incidentally,  was  the  victim  last 
year  of  a  character  assault  in  a  radio 
speech  by  Gov.  Long  which  caused  im¬ 
peachment  proceedings  to  be  preferred 
against  the  governor. 

A  canvas  of  the  members  of  the  house 
and  senate  made  by  newspaper  men  of 
the  state  clearly  indicated  the  defeat  of 
the  two  “spite’’  bills,  but  newspaper  men 
are  not  relying  on  such  forecasts  and 
say  they  will  stay  on  the  firing  line  until 
the  two  bills  are  dead. 

The  threatened  advertising  tax  has 
drawn  the  fire  of  editorial  opinion  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  Asso- 
Mtion  of  National  Advertisers  on  June 
sent  a  telegraphic  protest  against  the 
wll  to  Governor  Long.  This  protest, 
declaring  that  “advertising  is  an  im¬ 
portant  means  of  reducing  cost  of  dis- 
^ibution  and  of  making  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  possible,”  pointed  out  to  the 
vengeful  governor  that  it  the  bill  were 
pwsed  the  tax  "would  be  passed  on  to 
“!®  consuming  public  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  life.” 

,  ^  l^rrage  of  editorial  opposition  to 
me  bill  was  aroused  by  a  letter  sent  by 
A.  G.  Newmyer,  general  manager  of  the 


.Vrru  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  to  leading  issuance  of  a  license  by  the  common- 
publishers  throughout  the  nation.  Mr.  wealth,  for  which  the  publisher  shall  pay 
Newmyer,  in  condemning  the  bill  de-  15  per  cent  of  his  previous  year’s  gross 
dared ;  advertising  revenue. 

VENTS  HATRED  FOR  STATE’S  PRESS 


“A  reading  of  this  bill,  I  think,  will 
convince  every  newspaper  man,  who  has 
an  elementary  conception  of  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  our  profession,  and 
the  importance  of  the  preservation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  is  most  vicious.” 

The  tax  bill  is  described  in  its  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraph  as  “An  act  to  levy, 
collect  and  enforce  the  payment  of  annual 
license  taxes  on  all  persons,  associations 
of  persons,  firms  and  corporations  pursu¬ 
ing  the  trade,  profession,  vocation,  call¬ 
ing  or  business  of  selling  space  for,  or 
printing,  in  daily  newspapers  advertising 
matter  for  pay,  prescribing  the  mode  and 
method  in  which  all  such  persons  shall 
make  report  of  their  business;  provid¬ 
ing  remedies  to  enforce  compliance  here¬ 
with;  prescribing  penalties  for  making 
false  statements  or  affidavits  in  relation 
thereto,  and  repealing  all  laws  in  con¬ 
flict  herewith.” 

Section  One  describes  just  how  the 
privilege  of  publishing  a  newspaper  in  the 
sovereign  state  of  Louisiana,  from  1951 
until  further  notice,  will  hinge  on  the 
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This  section  reads ; 

“Section  1.  He  it  enacted  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Louisiana,  that  there  is  hereby 
levied  an  annual  license  tax  for  the  year 
1031,  and  for  each  subsequent  year,  upon 
each  person,  association  of  persons,  firm 
and  corporation  pursuing  the  trade,  pro¬ 
fession,  vocation,  calling  or  business  of 
selling  space  for,  or  printing,  in  daily 
newspapers  advertising  matter  for  pay, 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  fifteen  per¬ 
cent  (15%)  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
such  business  during  the  preceding  cal¬ 
endar  year,  and.  in  the  case  of  new  busi¬ 
ness,  as  hereinafter  provided.” 

Collections  of  the  astounding  tax  will, 
according  to  Section  Two,  begin  on  Jan. 
2  each  year,  and  but  two  months  will  be 
allowed  for  payment  before  the  victim 
is  declared  delinquent'.  “All  persons, 
firms,  association  of  persons  and  corpo¬ 
rations.”  starting  in  business  after  the 
first  of  March  shall  become  delinquent 
“unless  the  license  is  paid  within  ten 
davs  after  commencing  business.” 

The  tax  is  to  be  computed  on  the  gross 
advertising  revenue  of  the  newspaper,  in¬ 


dividual  or  agency  selling  advertising  for 
the  preceding  year.  In  the  case  of  a 
newly  formed  concern  there  would  be, 
of  course,  no  returns  for  the  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  establishment.  Nevertheless, 
such  a  concern  will  also  become  a  victim 
of  the  proposed  license  grab  as  soon  as  it 
opens  its  doors.  No  loopholes  have  been 
left  in  this  bill.  New  companies  will  be 
taxed  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  current  year. 
Section  Five  provides  for  that. 

Information  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
previous  year’s  business  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  the  tax  collector  in  sworn 
statements  by  the  persons  in  interest, 
according  to  Section  Six.  If  the  col- 
lect'or  is  not  satisfied  with  the  sworn 
statement  he  may  set  it  aside  by  rule 
of  court  and  order  all  books,  written 
entries  and  memoranda  of  the  victim 
lirought  into  court.  The  supervisor  of 
public  accounts  will  also  have  the  right 
to  examine  the  sworn  statements  and  haul 
the  books  and  records  of  the  firm  or  per¬ 
son  involved  into  court. 

What  is  to  happen  when  a  business, 
subject  to  the  proposed  law,  attempts 
to  ()()erate  without  a  license  is  set  forth 
in  Section  Seven.  In  the  event  of  such 
an  assertion  of  independence,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  licensing  officer  can 
"take  a  rule  on  the  party  or  parties  doing 
such  business  to  show  cause  *  ♦  *  why 
such  party  or  parties  should  not  pay  the 
amount  of  the  license  claimed  and  penal¬ 
ties,  or  be  ordered  to  cease  from  further 
purusuit  of  said  business,  until  after 
having  obtained  a  license.” 

Not  only  can  the  state  thus  force  a 
publi.sher  out  of  business,  but,  if  the 
rule  is  made  absolute,  thereby  attaining 
the  standing  of  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  collector,  the  victim  can  be  declared 
in  contempt  of  court  upon  failure  to 
pay. 

In  addition  to  taking  out  a  license  the 
bill  orders  that  the  licensee  “shall  he  re- 
ipiired  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous 
place,  in  his  or  their  place  of  business, 
under  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10 
nor  more  than  $100.” 

Sections  Eight  to  14  provide  for  the 
methods  by  which  tax  collectors  shall 
operate  and  the  penalties  to  be  imposed 
for  their  failure  in  the  line  of  duty.” 

Section  15  provides  still  further  penal¬ 
ties  for  publishers.  It  follows : 

“Section  15.  That  all  unpaid  licenses 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  cent  per  month  from  the  first  day 
of  March,  and  the  payment  thereon  shall 
be  secured  by  first  lien  and  privilege  in 
favor  of  the  State  upon  the  property, 
movable  and  immovable,  of  the  delin¬ 
quent  owing  the  license,  and  the  tax 
collector  or  ex-officio  tax  collector  shall 
collect  said  license  and  interest  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  existing  law.” 

The  three  final  paragraphs  wind  up  the 
proposition  briefly  as  follows : 

“Section  16.  That  all  gross  receipts 
derived  from  any  advertising  business 
whatsoever,  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
whether  earned  within  or  without  the 
State,  shall  form  the  proper  basis  upon 
which  all  licenses  shall  be  assessed  and 
collected  by  tax  collectors. 

“Section  17.  That  a  person,  firm  or 
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company,  having  more  than  one  place  of 
business,  shall  pay  a  separate  license  for 
each  place  of  business. 

“Section  18.  That  all  laws  or  parts 
of  laws  in  conflict  or  inconsistent  here¬ 
with  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed.” 

This  astonishing  tax  legislation  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  Letissier  from 
a  small  parish  in  the  pine  hills  of  North 
Louisiana,  who  is  known  to  be  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  Governor.  Senator  Win¬ 
gate,  an  ardent  Long  partisan  from  an¬ 
other  woods  parish  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  state,  introduced  the  g^  law, 
which  is  modeled  after  the  Minnesota 
statute  which  has  been  appealed  to  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  reply  to  a  wire  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Marshall  Ballard,  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item-Tribune,  explained 
the  reasons  for  Governor  Long’s  ani¬ 
mosity  toward  the  daily  newspapers  as 
follows : 

“Newspapers  throughout  Louisiana 
have  been  opposing  efforts  by  Governor 
Long  to  float  a  bond  issue  of  $68,000,000 
for  roads  and  bridges  without  any  safe¬ 
guards  against  one-man  personal  domin¬ 
ion  over  the  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
He  invited  the  New  Orleans  press  months 
ago  to  frame  safeguards  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  adequate,  and  volunteered  to  in¬ 
corporate  these  in  his  legislation.  He 
even  invited  them  to  name  his  enemies 
as  supervisors  over  the  expenditure  of 
the  proposed  bond  funds.  The  news¬ 
papers,  however,  showed  him  the  utmost 
consideration  and  made  all  arrangements 
by  consultation  with  him.  He  agreed  to 
every  detail  of  the  understanding  finally 
effected.  Then  he  ran  completely  out  on 
the  agreement,  repudiated  it  entirely,  and 
brought  in  legislation  without  safeguard¬ 
ing  provisions. 

“Since  his  repudiation  of  his  agree¬ 
ments  he  has  been  denouncing  and  berat¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  in  general  as  repro¬ 
bates  and  liars.’’ 

Concluding  his  statement.  Mr.  Ballard 
declared : 

“No  legislation  for  such  discriminatory 
newspaper  taxation  and  press-gaggery 
ever  was  undertaken  before  in  Louisi¬ 
ana.” 

Col.  Robert  Ewing,  publisher  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  made  the  following 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher; 

“Governor  Long  is  seeking  to  put  over 
a  good  roads  bill  involving  $60,000,000 
in  bonds.  The  newspapers  are  opposing 
the  measure  because  after  accepting  safe¬ 
guards  to  protect  the  taxpayers  in  meet¬ 
ings  between  representative  business  and 
professional  interests,  the  publishers,  and 
himself,  the  Governor  went  back  on  his 
written  and  spoken  word  and  rejected 
them.  He  insists  on  a  political  Highway 
Commission  controlled  by  himself  and 
with  freeedom  to  spend  money  as  he 
wills.  Grave  charges  have  been  made 
against  the  Highway  Commission  of 
waste  and  extravagance,  and  worse.  It 
is  a  mere  rubber  stamp  of  Mr.  Long. 

“The  Governor  recently  tried  to  black¬ 
jack  the  city  administration  into  support¬ 
ing  the  measure.  He  called  all  the 
bankers  into  conference  and  ordered  them 
not  to  advance  the  city  a  cent  on  its 
anticipated  revenues  which  the  constitu¬ 
tion  authorizes.  In  the  meantime  he  has 
refused  through  his  Tax  Commission  to 
permit  the  city  to  collect  its  taxes  due 
June  1.  The  city  has  been  forced  there¬ 
fore  to  go  to  New  York  and  borrow 
$2,000,000  to  pay  its  employes.  The 
newspapers.  though  widely  divided 
politically,  have  unanimously  sustained 
the  position  of  the  city. 

“So  the  Governor  has  had  two  spite 
bills  introduced,  one  taxing  the  news¬ 
papers  15  per  cent  on  their  gross  annual 
ad\ertising  receipts  and  the  other  copy¬ 
ing  the  Minnesota  law  now  in  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court  giving  him  the 
power  to  suspend  j^pers  that  attack 
him.  He  w'ants  to  punish  them  both  ways. 
He  has  a  following  in  the  legislature, 
many  members  of  which  he  put  on  the 
state  payroll  until  the  Supreme  Court 
unanimously  decided  against  his  right 
to  do  so.  Some  of  them  will  vote  anv 
way  he  dictates,  but  he  cannot  control 
all  his  men.  and  I  feel  confident  in  say¬ 
ing  that  both  bills  will  be  beaten.” 

\\’hile  making  no  formal  protest,  the 


American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  in  a  bulletin  sent  to  its  members 
this  week  condemned  the  proposed  bill. 

“VVe  have  heard  of  suppression  of  the 
newspaper  by  injunction  in  Minnesota,” 
the  bulletin  read,  “but  have  not  until  now 
heard  of  an  attempt  at  suppression 
through  taxation.  Should  the  bill  pass, 
and  15  per  cent  on  the  gross  advertising 
receipts  be  insufficient  to  suppress  the 
newspapers  of  Lousiana,  there  is,  pre¬ 
sumably  nothing  to  prevent  the  legisla¬ 
ture’s  accomplishing  its  purpose  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  tax  to  50  per  cent  or  more.” 

The  protest  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  part  of  which  was 
quoted  above,  read  in  full  as  follows: 

“The  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  representng  about  three  hundred 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  which 
are  sold  throughout  this  country  at  mod¬ 
erate  prices,  with  the  aid  of  advertising, 
protests  against  a  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
which  would  place  a  tax  of  fifiteen  per 
cent  upon  the  advertising  revenue  of 
newspapers  of  Louisiana. 

“Advertising  is  a  form  of  selling  and 
for  some  manufacturers  their  sole  form 
of  selling.  But  more  than  that,  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  important  means  of  reducing 
cost  of  distribution  and  of  making  quan¬ 
tity  production  possible,  thus  reducing 
the  costs  of  everyday  necessities  and 
comforts  of  the  consuming  public. 

“To  tax  any  medium  of  advertising  is 
to  place  a  burden  upon  a  factor  which 
makes  American  life  cheaper  and  more 
comfortable.  To  tax  a  means  of  adver¬ 
tising,  as  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  against 
which  we  protest,  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  distribution  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  cost  of  goods  to  the  consumer  in 
Louisiana.  This  bill,  if  it  became  a  law 
would  ostensibly  place  a  tax  upon  news¬ 
papers.  In  reality,  however,  the  effect 
would  be  far  different.  The  tax  would 
be  passed  on  to  the  consuming  public  in 
the  form  of  higher  prices  for  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  comforts  of  life.  The  citizens 
of  Louisiana,  in  other  words,  would  pay 
the  tax.  Such  a  result  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  business  of  our  members 
whose  business  is  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  getting  their  products  to  the  public 
with  the  help  of  advertising  at  the  low¬ 
est  possible  price.” 

Editorial  criticism  in  the  daily  press 
this  week  bitterly  attacked  the  Louisiana 
Governor’s  outrageous  attempt  at  retalia¬ 
tion.  On  June  17,  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  said: 

“Governor  ling’s  bill  is  an  open  at¬ 
tempt  to  penalize  men  whom  he  has  not 
been  able  to  intimidate  or  to  coerce.  It 
is  a  tribute  to  the  independence  and  the 
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June  22-24 — Twelfth  District  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America, 
convention,  Davenport  Hotel, 
Spokane,  '^sh. 

June  27-28 — Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  Assn.,  meeting,  Michigan 
City,  Ind. 

June  27-29 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers'  Assn.,  cruise  and 
meeting,  Baltimore,  Md. 

June  30-Jnly  1-2 — Southern  News- 
paper  Publishers'  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C. 

July  11-12 — West  Texas  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Abilene. 

July  17-19 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
Annual  meeting.  Cavalier  Hotel, 
Virginia  Beach. 

July  18-19 — New  York  State 
Press  Assiu,  summer  meeting. 
Sagamore  Hotel,  Bolton  Landing, 
Lake  George. 


courage  of  the  Louisiana  press.  But  it 
is  also  a  threat  at  freedom  of  speech 
which  must  be  resented  by  every  Amer- 
ic;*:i  worthy  of  the  name.” 

The  Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey  Observer 
of  the  same  date  declared: 

“This  is  the  first  attempt  in  America 
to  place  a  direct  tax  on  the  greatest 
known  medium  of  making  sales.  It 
strikes  at  an  industry  that  has  done 
much  for  the  industrial  development  of 
the  country.  But  more  serious  even  than 
that  is  the  sinister  scheme  of  public  offi¬ 
cials  to  muzzle  the  press  and  put  an  end 
to  criticism.  That  this  criticism  is  de¬ 
served,  the  bill  in  question  furnishes  the 
best  proof  that  could  be  supplied.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  saw 
in  the  bill  an  evidence  of  the  force  of 
the  campaign  carried  on  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  press  in  the  interest  of  reform. 

“We  congratulate  the  press  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  upon  having  drawn  this  fire  from 
their  ^vernor,”  the  Herald  Tribune 
said.  “It  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
force  of  the  campaign  which  they  are 
making  in  behalf  of  reform.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  state  should  have  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  appreciating  the  public  service 
which  these  newspapers  have  been  per¬ 
forming. 

“The  force  of  public  opinion,  state 
and  national,  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  legislators  before  whom  this 
precious  piece  of  political  vindictiveness 
is  pending.  Its  passage  would  be  a 
menace  to  a  free  press  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  State  of  Louisiana.” 
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PAPER  PRICE  TO  STAY 
AT  PRESENT  LEVEL 


Indications  Point  to  Retention  of  1929 
Price  Throughout  This  Year — Pu|). 
Ushers  and  Manufacturers  Say 
Rise  Is  Out  of  the  Question 


W  ith  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
drawing  to  a  close,  all  indications  in  the 
newsprint  market  point  to  a  continuation 
of  present  prices  at  least  until  the  end 
of  1930.  Persons  in  close  touch  with 
newsprint  developments  told  Editoi  & 
PuBUSHER  this  week  that  present  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  make  an  advance  im¬ 
probable.  An  executive  of  a  large  news¬ 
print  producing  firm  said  his  company  at 
present  has  no  intention  of  increasing  its 
prices,  and,  as  far  as  he  knows,  other 
concerns  are  following  a  similar  policy. 

In  contracts  issued  for  1930  setting 
the  price  per  ton  at  the  same  level  as 
last  year  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  newsprint  makers  left  the  price  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year  hanging  in  the 
balance.  No  advance  would  be  made, 
however,  they  said,  until  30  days  notice 
had  been  given  customers.  New  York 
publishers  this  week  informed  EniTOi  & 
Publisher  they  had  not  yet  received 
such  notices.  One  executive  declared: 

“We  have  not  seen  any  notice  of  a 
price  increase,  and  I  don’t  think  we  will 
see  any  this  year.  The  manufacturers 
would  be  foolish  to  try  and  raise  their 
prices  in  the  face  of  present  conditions. 
They  know  newspaper  publishers  can 
not  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  for  paper  this  year.” 

Announcement  was  sent  to  sharehold¬ 
ers  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mills 
Company,  Ltd.,  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  and  Lake  St. 
John  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
this  week,  that  the  merger  of  these  three 
organizations  is  now  considered  com¬ 
pleted.  Instructions  were  given  regard¬ 
ing  transfer  of  shares  in  the  three  com¬ 
panies  for  stock  in  the  new  concern,  St. 
Lawrence  Corporation,  Ltd. 

The  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  with  the  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Corporation,  announced  last  week  by 
Lord  Rothermere,  gave  rise  to  a  cur¬ 
rent  of  comment  in  newsprint  circles 
this  week,  most  of  which  centered  around 
the  effect  this  consolidation  would  have 
on  the  position  of  International  Paper 
and  Power  Corporation.  One  newsprint 
executive  told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
if  this  goes  through.  International  will 
have  to  fight  against  much  greater  odds 
in  its  efforts  to  influence  prices.  The 
Canadians,  with  a  greatly  strengthened 
array  of  marketing  forces,  he  pointed 
out,  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  put 
over  their  demands  for  a  higher  price, 
regardless  of  conditions  in  the  U.  S. 


GRANTED  TIME  EXTENSION 


Press  Wireless  Given  Until  December 
31  to  Complete  Stations 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  h 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  16.— The  I 
application  of  Press  Wireless.  Inc.,  for  I 
an  extension  of  time  to  complete  ten  of  ■ 
their  radio  stations,  has  been  granted  by  ; 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission.  1 

L’nder  the  modified  construction  per-  J 
mit  they  now  have  until  Dec.  31.  next,  to  ! 
have  the  stations  at  Chicago,  Westhuo’.  | 
Long  Island,  Los  Angeles.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  TJttle  Neck  (3),  Philadelphia  and 
New  Orleans,  ready  for  operation. 

I.N.S.  OPENS  NEW  BUREAU 

A  new  state  bureau  for  Texas  was 
opened  by  International  News  Servirt 
recently  at  Austin  with  Hanford  Re™' 
of  the  Dallas  bureau  in  charge.  State 
headquarters  will  remain  in  Dallas  in* 
der  the  direction  of  Gordon  Pulliam. 


KOEHLER  IN  MINNEAPOLIS 

A.  R.  Koehler,  formerly  classified  ad' 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tn- 
hune,  has  assumed  the  management  of 
the  Minneapolis  Journal’s  classified  de¬ 
partment.  T.  Norman  Williams,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  announced  last  week. 
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I  H.  W.  Stodghill  and  R.  L.  McLean  Will  Direct  New  Permanent  Department  For  Five  Year  Period — 
i  J.  N.  Eisenlord  Elected  President  At  West  Baden  Convention. 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


Delegates,  members  of  their  families  and  guests  at  the  International  Circulation  Managers*  Association  Convention  at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  this  week. 


(By  telegraph  lo  Editor  &  Publisher) 

WEST  BADEX,  IXD.,  June  19.— 
The  welfare  of  boys  selling  news¬ 
papers,  for  a  quarter  century  a  prime 
topic  among  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  Association 
dominated  the  32nd  annual  convention 
which  closed  its  three  day  session  here 
today.  Following  an  afternoon  devoted 
entirely  to  newspaper  boys’  affairs  and 
including  a  demonstration  of  carrier 
solicitation  and  collection  technique  by 
three  teams  of  bright  personable  young¬ 
sters,  the  Association  approved  a 
legislative  step  which  has  no  parallel  in 
its  long  history. 

Instead  of  the  regular  committees  on 
newspaper  boys’  welfare,  appointed  by 
successive  presidents,  the  .Association’s 
welfare  work  will  henceforth  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  permanent  department,  which 
for  the  next  five  years  will  be  directed 
by  H.  W.  Stodghili,  business  and  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Louist’ille  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  retiring  president.' 
and  R.  L.  McLean,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Philadelj'hia  Bulletin,  for  the  past 
year  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee. 

John  H.  Eisenlord,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  the  incoming 
president,  moved  the  resolution  under 
which  the  new  department  is  constituted 
as  follows : 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  _  Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  convention  assembled  that  its 
members  will  henceforth  endeavor  in 
every  reasonable  way  to  co-operate  with 
the  educational  authorities  and  with  the 
boys’  parents  with  the  object  in  view  of 
maintaining  and  improving  the  boys’ 
scholastic  standing,  their  health  and 
general  well  being. 

“That  the  members  of  this  association 
will  earnestly  endeavor  to  maintain  such 
standards  that  parents  can  be  assured  that 
their  sons’  connection  with  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  will  not  be  detrimental, 
nther  by  association  or  precept,  but  on 
the  contrary  will  be  helpful. 

“Be  it  further  resoia'ed.  That  no 
boy  will  be  permitted  to  engage  in  news- 
Wper  work  when  investigation  discloses 
that  such  boy’s  participation  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  own  best  interests. 

“Be  it  furthfji  resolved,  That  this 
Association  is  particularly  grateful  to 
UM?  members.  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
mll  of  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times  of 
Louisville  _  and  R.  L.  McLean  of  the 
tmiladelphia  Bulletin  for  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  intelligent  work  which  they 
nave  done  along  this  line  in  the  past  year. 

“Be  it  fi'rthf.r  resolved.  That 
recognizing  the  necessity  for  permanent 


and  uninterrupted  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  of  this  work  and  of  the  necessity 
of  setting  up  proper  machinery  and 
records  for  the  guidance  of  circulation 
departments  in  this  important  work,  that 
a  Newspaper  Boys’  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  .Association  be  created  to 
carry  on  said  work,  and  that  said 
Howard  W.  Stodghill  and  R.  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean  be  requested  and  urged  to  agree  to 
accept  respectively  the  chairmanship  and 
vice-chairmanship  of  said  department  for 
a  period  of  five  years.’’ 

In  accordance  with  Association  tra¬ 
dition,  the  presidency  passed  to  John  N. 
Eisenlord,  who  has  been  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Eisenlord 
is  succeeded  by  W.  C.  Hixson,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  for  the  past  year  second 
vice-president. 

Thirty  years  membership  and  12  years 
as  a  director  were  rewarded  by  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  John  T.  Toler,  Atlanta  Con.sti- 
tution  to  the  second  vice-presidency,  put¬ 
ting  him  in  line  for  the  presidency  two 
years  hence.  He  won  by  six  votes  over 
David  H.  Smith,  Portland  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal.  W.  J.  Parker,  Chicago  American. 
requested  that  his  name  be  withdrawn 
from  the  balloting. 

Mr.  Smith  was  elected  to  the  board  of 
directors  for  a  three-year  term,  as  were 
also  E.  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moinds  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune,  and  J.  C.  Montgomery. 
Detroit  News.  Clarence  Ey.ster,  Peoria 
Star,  was  unanimously  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  the  tweitth  time. 

President  Stodghill,  retiring,  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  past-president’s  button  and 
a  gavel  made  from  the  balustrade  of  the 


old  Cadillac  Hotel  in  Detroit,  where  the 
1.  C.  M.  A.  was  organized  32  years  ago. 
The  wood  was  salvaged  from  the  hotel 
by  E.  Roy  Hatton,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  given  to  Mr.  Eyster,  who  had  the 
gavel  turned  and  engraved  for  President 
Stodghill. 

Asheville,  N.  C.,  was  selected  for  the 
1931  meeting. 

The  convention,  with  429  members  and 
guests  registered,  was  the  largest  ever 
held  by  the  Association  and  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  entertainment  standard  was 
voted  the  most  successful.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  was  especially  elaborate.  Tues¬ 
day  night  six  rousing  boxing  exhibi¬ 
tions  were  staged  in  the  convention  hall 
by  the  Courier- J  ourtuxl  and  Times, 
which  brought  the  boxers  from  Louis¬ 
ville  with  complete  athletic  club  para¬ 
phernalia.  Marvin  Hart,  former  heavy¬ 
weight  champion,  refereed  the  bouts. 

The  annual  banquet  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning  was  speechless.  The  program  called 
the  innovation  a  “noble  experiment’’  and 
advised  members  who  felt  a  speech  well¬ 
ing  up  within  them  to  leave  the  hall 
until  they  regained  control  of  their  emo¬ 
tions.  That  left  the  evening  free  for  a 
long  program  put  on  by  the  staff  of 
WHAS,  the  Courier-Journal  station. 

(jolf  and  cards  provided  constant  en¬ 
tertainment  for  many  members  and 
guests  throughout  the  three  day  sessions. 

The  high  spot  of  interest  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  program  was  the  sales  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  three  keen  teams  of  boys  from 
the  Diuisville  Courier-Journal,  Louis¬ 
ville  times,  and  Indiana t<olis  Star. 

Edward  Brantner,  with  the  assurance 
of  17  years,  blue  eyes  and  sorrel  hair, 


refused  to  take  “No”  for  an  answer 
from  Max  White,  a  tired  business  man 
of  21  years,  home  from  a  tough  day  at 
the  office  and  willing  to  give  the  carrier 
just  one  minute  to  sell  the  Indianapolis 
Star.  The  boy  got  his  minute,  plus, 
and  clinched  the  sale  by  finding  one  of 
Mr.  WTiite’s  best  bowling  scores  on  the 
sport  page. 

Charles  Dale  Eckert,  15  year  old  star 
of  the  Courier-Journal  force  proved  su¬ 
perior  to  the  objections  of  14  year  old 
Edgar  Moore,  in  soliciting  an  original 
order  and  also  in  holding  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  against  a  threatened  stop. 

Ira  Hutchinson,  boomed  his  15  year 
bass  voice  in  praise  of  the  Louisville 
Times  against  the  affections  of  Louis 
Hutchinson,  12,  for  another  paper.  He 
won  the  day  by  declaring  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  the  newspaper  service 
which  puts  the  paper  behind  the  screen 
door  on  the  third  floor  apartment. 
Louis  made  him  promise  to  do  just  that 
before  he  signed  the  order. 

Waltham  wrist  watches  were  presented 
to  the  boys  by  Judge  Robert  W.  Bing¬ 
ham,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  who  promised  to 
give  a  trophy  annually  if  the  Associa¬ 
tion  wished  to  continue  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  as  a  convention  feature.  The  offer 
was  accepted  with  a  unanimity  which  left 
little  doubt  as  to  the  place  of  the  boy 
contests  on  future  programs. 

The  value  of  the  1.  C.  M.  A.  work 
with  newspaper  boys  is  nearly  incul- 
culcable,”  said  Judge  Bingham  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  presentations.  “It  appeals  to  the 
enlightened  selfishness  and  essential 
humanity  of  all  engaged  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

The  Association,  before  accepting 
Judge  Bingham’s  offer,  expressed  its 
gratitude  by  a  rising  vote  of  thanks, 
moved  bv  L.  W.  McFetridge,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World. 

President  Stodghill,  introducing  the 
subject,  outlined  the  work  done  by  his 
newspapers  toward  improvement  of  the 
character  and  working  conditions  of  the 
boys  in  their  employ.  Close  contact  is 
maintained  with  the  public  and  parochial 
school  authorities  and  the  newspapers 
receive  a  weekly  report  covering  not 
only  the  work  done  by  the  boy  for  the 
newspaper,  and  his  earnings  therefrom, 
but  a  detailed  report  of  his  scholastic 
standing. 

Boys  are  graded  according  to  their 
scholastic  work  into  five  classes  and  of 
more  than  1,100  boys  in  the  employ  of 
the  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  57  were 
placed  in  the  lowest  grade  when  the 
plan  was  made  effective.  Within  six 
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A  gronp  of  circulation  managers  photographed  at  West  Baden  convention 
this  week.  They  are  (left  to  right):  David  H.  Smith,  Portland  Oregon 
Journal;  H.  H.  Cahill,  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times;  E.  P.  Hopwood,  Portland 
Oregonian;  J.  B.  T.  Martin,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle;  Charles  L.  Baum, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
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months  only  four  remained  in  this 
“inferior”  class,  19  having  left  the 
papers'  employ  and  the  remainder  hav¬ 
ing  improved  their  standing. 

Mr.  Stodghill  also  adverted  to  the 
report  quoted  in  the  convention  last  year 
that  “conditions  in  Louisville  were 
deplorable.” 

As  regards  newspaper  circulation  boys. 
With  the  help  of  New  York  city  members 
he  traced  the  report  to  a  Louisville 
social  worker  who  after  repeated  invita¬ 
tions  sent  a  representative  fo  visit  him. 
Mr.  Stodghill  called  for  specific  instances 
of  deplorable  conditions,  to  which  the 
social  worker  responded  offering  to  ac¬ 
company  him  on  a  tour  of  the  city,  point¬ 
ing  out  what  the  report  covered,  but 
“not  this  afternoon.” 

“I  have  never  seen  or  heard  from  her 
since,  ’  Mr.  Stodghill  said.  He  urged 
the  members  not  to  fall  into  the  error 
made  by  most  self-constituted  reformers 
of  newspaper  boys’  affairs — that  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  subject  in  general  terms. 

“We  in  Louisville  are  ready  to  cite 
specific  facts  to  controvert  any  general 
assertions  of  ‘deplorable  conditions,’  and 
it  is  up  to  us  in  this  Association  as  in¬ 
dividual  circulation  managers  to  do  the 
same  in  every  city  where  we  work.  The 
general  assertion  that  we  have  done  won¬ 
ders  for  the  Ixjys  in  the  last  20  years  will 
not  offset  the  well-meant,  but  unfounded 
efforts  of  reform  organizations  to  set  up 
legislation  which,  without  helping  the 
boys,  can  do  great  harm  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

Mr.  McLean  reviewed  the  past  years’ 
welfare  effort,  which  has  been  more 
extensive  and  intensive  than  usual. 
Members  of  the  Welfare  Committee  also 
noted  various  aspect's  of  welfare  work 
under  their  immediate  notice  in  three- 
minute  talks. 

M.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Boston  Transcri(>t 
described  the  organization  of  the  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Newsboys  Foundation,  which 
has  given  98  scholarships  to  newspaper 
boys  in  the  last  16  years  and  has  given 
10  boys  opportunity  for  higher  education 
during  the  past  10  years. 

M.  H.  Brandon,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  pointed  out  that  the  earnings  of 
newspaper  boys  have  not  increased  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  15  years  in  proporti(Mi  to 
the  increase  of  income  in  other  lines. 
Newspapers  he  said,  have  not  increased 
the  margin  of  profit  for  the  boys  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  their  product  over  that 
which  prevailed  during  the  war. 

Oliver  King,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Refnth- 
lican,  introduced  Clifford  Crowe,  a  17- 
year  old  carrier  boy  who  after  a  few 
months  service  on  the  paper  had  won 
a  trip  to  the  convention,  not  only  on  his 
business  attainments  but  on  his  appear¬ 
ance,  honesty  and  scholarship  record. 

Mr.  McFetridge  declared  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  should  be  brought  to  realize  that 
newspaper  circulation  men  have  long 
known  that  the  newspaper  boy  is  not  a 
tramp  and  that  he  is  not  neglected  by 
his  employers.  Cieneral  realization  of 
the  fact  would  avert  much  of  the  reform 
legislation  threat  based  on  incomplete 
knowledge  of  what  newspapers  are  doing 
for  their  boys.  A  similar  thought  was 
voiced  by  Sidney  R.  Long,  IViehita 
(Kan.)  Eagle.  Details  of  the  successful 
fight  made  by  the  Washinn^ton  (D.  C.) 
newspapers  to  amend  unjust  child  wel¬ 
fare  were  given  by  W.  D.  Miller,  IVash- 
ington  Post.  The  new  law,  proposed  in 
1927  and  effective  in  1928,  would  have 
prevented  employment  of  boys  for  news¬ 
paper  service  and  would  have  regulated 
the  employment  of  minors  under  18 
years  by  such  stringent  rules  that  the 
task  would  have  been  comnlicated  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  newspapers  decided  not  to 
take  an  adverse  stand  against  child  labor 
legislation  simply  because  it  might  affect 
their  own  business,  but  they  proved  to 
the  Senate  Committee  not  only  that  the 
$442,800  earned  by  Washington  boys 
during  the  previous  year  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  the  income  of  needy  families 
but  that  many  of  the  bovs  were  sons  of 
well-to-do  families  who  wanted  the 
training  of  newspaper  distribution.  That 
disproved  the  charge  of  exploitation  laid 
bv  the  reform  element  most  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  backing  the  bill,  and  resulted  in  its 
amendment  to  exclude  carrier  boys  from 
its  provisions.  Mr.  Miller  said.  As  en¬ 
acted  the  bill  prohibited  employment  of 


boys  after  seven  in  the  evening,  and  made 
necessary  the  employment  of  men  as 
joint  salesmen  on  bulldog  editions.  The 
Ixjard  of  education  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  an  enforcement  officer,  was  made 
the  final  appellate  court  on  disputed  cases 
of  boy  employment. 


J.  N.  Eisenlord 
New  I.C.M.A.  President 


The  convention  opened  with  an  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Divine  Blessing  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wilbur  Huffer,  of  the  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Church  of  l^juisville, 
Ky.  Dr.  Huffer,  a  former  newspaper 
man.  substituted  for  his  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Weber,  also  a  former  re¬ 
porter.  and  his  supplication  had  a  distinct 
flavor  of  familiarity  with  the  aims  and 
traditions  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  Wel¬ 
come  to  Indiana  was  made  emphatic  by 
Governor  Harry  Ixsiie  and  appropriate 
response  was  given  by  J.  R.  Marks,  .  fsh:- 
ville  (N.C.)  Citisen. 

President  Stodghill  reported  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  170  new  memlKTS  were 
added  to  the  I.  C.  M.  roster,  and  24 
of  them  arose  to  the  call  of  their  names 
at  the  meeting. 

F'nurtecn  committee  reports  were  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  rapid  order  at  the  opening 
session  and  the  convention  settled  down 
to  a  loijg  succession  of  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  shop  topics. 

Economy  methods  which  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  can  make  effective  vied 
with  discussion  of  l>est  methods  of  sub¬ 
scription  promotion  in  the  first  day’s  ses¬ 
sions. 

The  limiting  of  circulation  effort  in 
distant  country  districts  was  advocated 
hy  several  speakers  as  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  economy  method  indicated  by  pres¬ 
ent  business  conditions. 

“Intelligent  h'-cononiv,”  based  on  the 
experiences  of  the  past  six  months,  was 
the  first  subject  taken  up  Tuesday 
morning,  and  was  discussed  hy  David  H. 
Smith.  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  W.  R. 
Rauck.  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  W.  T. 
Corbin.  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Xen's. 

Mr.  Rauck  pointed  out  four  branches 
where  ecoivmv  could  1>est  be  practiced 
in  the  circulation  department ;  promotion 
work,  boy  entertainment,  edition  sched¬ 
ules.  and  delivery  service. 

“Some  newspapers.”  Mr.  Rauck  said, 
“confin'ue  to  run  certain  contests,  year 
after  vear,  merely  as  a  matter  of  habit 
or  policy,  long  after  thev  have  ceased  to 
be  effective.  The  closest  scrutiny  should 
be  given  all  such  work  to  prevent  a 
laree  exTK'iiditure  of  time  and  monev 
without  visible  results.”  He  suggested 
that  circulation  men  check  over  various 
editions  and  eliminate  unnecessary  ones. 
“In  Pittsburgh,”  he  said,  “our  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  at  9 :0n  a.  m..  and  the  second 
at  10:30  a.  m.  Bv  combining  them  in*o 
a  10:00  a.  m.  edition,  we  have  materially 
reduced  waste  and  arc  saving  thousands 
of  dollars  in  expense.  In  most  big  cities, 
9 :00  a.  m.  is  a  “zero  hour”  anvwav.  as 
it  is  too  late  to  catch  those  coming  to 
work  and  too  early  for  the  lunch  hour 
crowd.” 

Delivery  of  competing  newspapers  bv 
combination  runs  by  hired  trucks  “which 
will  deliver  both  papers  to  their  destina¬ 


tion  at  the  same  time  at  half  the  cost” 
was  suggested  as  another  economy  pos¬ 
sibility. 

Clem  O'Rourke,  Clci>cland  Press,  and 
J.  T.  Toler,  Atlanta  Constitution,  took 
up  specific  ways  in  which  economy  could 
be  effected.  Their  subject  was  “How 
Can  Reduction  of  Expenses  Be  Made 
Without  Affecting  Circulation  Building 
and  Personnel  Morale?” 

Before  you  start  cutting  expenses 
know  exactly  what  your  expenses  are, 
Mr.  O’Rourke  said.  A  budgeted  opera¬ 
tion  system  would  solve  this  problem, 
he  said,  and  added : 

“In  checking  over  the  itemized  ex- 
pen.se  sheet  one  can  see  many  items 
which  can  be  cut  to  reduce  expenses 
which  will  not  materially  affect  circu¬ 
lation  building  because  in  most  in¬ 
stances  it  would  be  merely  eliminating 
the  waste.  I  mention  such  items  as 
phone  expense,  including  tolls,  combina¬ 
tion  of  form  records,  carfare,  traveling 
expenses,  telegrams,  elimination  of  pro¬ 
motion  which  the  circulation  manager 
knf)ws  produces  only  good-will  and  no 
actual  circulation,  and  shifting  and 
combining  the  duties  of  employes.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  entertainment  of  new.sboys 
can  be  materially  reduced. 

“Real  money  can  be  saved  for  the 
publisher  by  careful  buying  of  all  prizes, 
premiums,  rope,  wrapping  paper,  printed 
matter  and  automobile  insurance.  I  re¬ 
call  one  carrier  bag  manufacturer  who 
will  sell  you  bags  at  32c  each  providing 
you  use  the  standardized  size  and  shape 
while  that  same  bag  costs  about  4.5c 
made  to  your  special  order.  On  the 
Cleveland  Press  we  are  using  two  ply 
sisal  rope  successfully  even  though  the 
mailing  room  claimed  that  nothing  un¬ 
der  three  ply  jute  would  be  strong 
enough  for  our  bundles.  Beside  that 
we  are  now  using  one  ply  sisal  for  all 
of  our  jumper  ties  which  gives  a  five 
hundred  foot  yardage  instead  of  the  240 
foot  on  the  two  ply.  You  can  buy 
20  pound  kraft  wrappers  for  your  single 
wraps  which  will  get  any  paper  under 
40  pages  to  its  destination  in  good  shape 
and  give  you  that  many  more  sheets  to 
the  ream  than  25  or  .30  pound  kraft. 
Automf)bile  insurance  can  he  Ixiiight  at 
anv  number  of  different  rates  if  you 
will  just  shop  around  and  find  out  for 
yourself.  You  will  he  surprised  to 
learn  how  much  money  you  can  save 
by  getting  bids  from  several  different 
printers  on  jobs  that  are  large  enough 
to  justify  that  consideration.  ITuy  your 
prizes  and  premiums  from  those  who 
will  give  you  the  lowest  price  after 
considering  quality  and  huv  them  early 
enough  to  use  the  low  shipping  rates 
which  are  offered  by  freight,  providing 
of  course,  that  you  cannot  buy  them 
locally.” 

Other  methods  for  effecting  savings. 
.Mr.  O’Rourke  said,  were  making  a 
stock  room  invoice  every  six  months, 
changhig  the  shipment  of  bundles  to 
railroad  or  bus  routes  whose  carrying 
charge  is  the  lowest,  elimination  of  free 
copies  to  employes,  giving  advertisers 
tear  sheets  instead  of  whole  issues,  re¬ 
ducing  unaccounted  for  papers  to  a 
minimum. 

“The  publishers  of  some  newspapers,” 
Mr.  O’Rourke  said,  “have  saved  an  un¬ 
believable  amount  of  expense  by  getting 
together  with  the  competitive  publisher 
and  agreeing  to  eliminate  certain  prac¬ 
tices.  By  signing  an  agreemant  which 
ostracizes  certain  practices  and  limits 
the  cost  of  many  others  the  publishers 
of  Cleveland  have  saved  a  tremendous 
amount  of  expense.  This  agreement 
has  eliminated  the  use  of  premiums, 
prizes  to  agents  and  carriers  outside  the 
city,  death-dealing  fast  distribution  of 
baseball  extras  by  releasing  all  editions 
of  the  late  afternoon  at  the  same  time, 
unnecessary  cost  hy  making  the  amount 
snent  for  bonuses  to  corner  men  total 
the  same  on  all  papers,  and  an  unbe- 
lieveable  amount  of  retu'ns  by  holding 
to  a  total  of  three  per  cent  city  and 
five  per  cent  country.  There  is  an  ar¬ 
biter  to  whom  any  questionable  prac¬ 
tices  might  be  referred  for  a  decision, 
but  in  most  instances  the-e  minor  things 
are  ironed  out  by  the  circulation  man¬ 
agers  themselves,  usuallv  over  the 
telenhone.  and  the  decision  strictly 
abided  by.” 


Mr.  Toler  said  that  the  cost  of  print- 
ing  promotion  matter  and  circulatk* 
forms  in  his  department  had  been  re¬ 
duced  SO  per  cent  by  the  installation  of 
a  multigraphing  outfit.  He  suggested  that 
newspapers  look  well  before  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  gain  added  circulation  by 
extending  the  limits  of  their  territory. 

“During  prosperous  times,”  he 
“the  pendulum  of  promotion  expense 
sometimes  swings  to  the  verge  of  extrav- 
agance,  but  in  times  of  temporary 
business  depressions,  we  should  not  per¬ 
mit  that  pendulum  to  swing  so  far  hi 
the  backward  direction  as  to  hamper  or 
in  any  material  way  to  impair  the  pres-  i 
ent  or  impede  the  future  growth  of  the  i 
newspaper.  Reduce  expenses  if  you 
must  and  retluce  where  you  can,  but  such 
reductions  should  be  made  carefully  and 
skillfully  with  a  positive  knowledge  that  I 
the  future  of  the  newspaper  is  in  no  | 
way  impaired.” 

The  third  subject  of  the  session  car¬ 
ried  the  economy  idea  further,  specific¬ 
ally  alluding  to  what  might  be  done  in 
“Conserving  White  Paper.”  L.  \V.  Mc¬ 
Fetridge,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  a^ 
W.  G.  Andrews,  St.  Paul  Dist'atch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  were  the  speakers. 

Mr.  McFetridge  even  went  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  publishers  curtail  their 
circulation  in  the  points  where  it  is  un¬ 
profitable.  “.Advertisers  in  their  clamor 
for  more  circulation,”  he  said,  'have 
caused  many  publishers  to  build  their 
circulation  to  a  point  where  it  is  not 
profitable  .  .  .  Newsprint  being  one  of 
the  biggest  if  not  the  biggest  item  of 
expense  in  the  production  of  a  daily- 
newspaper,  what  more  natural  then  thi 
in  the  face  of  the  present  business  de¬ 
pression,  publishers  generally  take  steps 
to  curtail  consumption  by  limiting  their 
circulation.  I  predict  a  movement  in 
that  direction.” 

Mr.  McFetridge  pointed  out  the  other 
following  methocls  of  saving  newsprint: 
Reducing  the  number  of  sample  copies; 
providing  papers  tor  checking  purposes 
in  the  advertising  and  editorial  depan- 
ments  from  the  pressroom  waste;  pro¬ 
viding  advertisers  with  tear  sheets,  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  unaccounted  for 
copies  by  cooperation  with  the  press 
rooms ;  watching  the  number  of  unsold 
copies  in  newsstand  sales. 

Mr.  .Andrews  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  the  same  subject  based  on  his  own 
experiences  in  combating  waste  in  news¬ 
print.  His  address  is  printed  on  page 
24  of  this  issue. 

“Is  the  Cost  of  Home  Delivery  Stops 
and  the  Effort  to  Hold  Them  Greater 
Than  the  General  Belief?”  This  question 
was  answered  by  S.  N.  Rosoff,  .Vote  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Times;  Bradley  L.  Wel¬ 
fare,  ll’iiiJtton-.Salein  (N.C.)  .S'enlinel- 
Journal;  Ray  S.  South.  Indianapolis 
Xews,  and  C.  E.  Lemon,  .S'(.  Joseph 
(Mo.)  .Xeu’s- press  &  Gazette. 

Mr.  Rosoff.  whose  paper  was  read  by 
the  secretary  in  his  absence,  said  that 
cost  figures  of  renewing  stops  were  too 
variable  to  be  given  for  a  particular 
newspaper,  but  that  the  minimum  cost 
would  run  between  50  cents  and  $1. 

Mr.  South  told  of  his  experience  in 
trying  to  nail  down  .subscriptions  in  a 
certain  portion  of  Indianapolis’  “floatinc 
population.”  He  said  that  with  prires 
and  offers  it  was  easy  enough  to  get  the 
subscriptions,  b'ut  nearly  impossible  to 
hold  them.  He  said : 

"When  our  carriers  secure  a  subsenp- 
tion  from  this  shifting  class  the  business 
is  verified  by  one  of  our  district  men 
and  generally  found  o  k.  The  subscriber 
agreeing  to  "take  the  News  for  13  w«ks 
but  very  often  stops  before  that  tune. 

“On  the  other  hand  we  have  very  little 
trouble  holding  contract  subscriptions 
secured  among  the  better  class  of  reader^ 
and  we  are  able  to  re-sell  the  News  on 
its  merits  to  75  per  cent  of  those  who 
stop  before  their  contract  expires. 

“I  would  .say  that  the  average  cost  for 
obtaining  such  subscriptions,  and  the  time 
‘■oept  in  verifying  the  order  and  in  tp" 
ing  to  re-scll  the  subscriber  after  he  ha| 
stooped  taking  the  News,  is  from 
cents  to  $1,  which  we  consider  a  ven 
reasonable  cost.” 

“The  majoritv  of  unavoidable  stops. 
Mr.  Lemon  said,  “is  caused  by  P*^ 
moving  aho'ut  in  the  city.  To  hold  these 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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CHICAGO  DAIUES  DECLARE  WAR  ON  GANGS 

I  Newspapers  Pledge  Their  United  Resources  in  Fight  to  Reclaim  City  from  Gang  Rule  Following 
Lingle’s  Murder — Tribune  Investigating  Slain  Reporter’s  Affairs — Reward  Total  Mounts 


(By  telegraph,  to  Ehitok  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  19.— interpreting  the 
murder  of  Alfred  (Jake)  Lingle, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter,  as  a  challenge 
to  the  decent  citizens  of  Chicago,  the 
Chicago  newspapers  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  rid  the  city  of  corruption  and 
the  gang  activities  that  have  resulted 
from  the  coalition  of  crime  and  politics. 

Over  the  signatures  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  Illustrated  Times,  Chicago  Daily 
Sru's,  Chicago  Evening  American. 
‘Chicoffo  Evening  Post,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Chicago  Tribune,  a  resolution, 
which  appeared  in  all  of  tho.se  papers 
pledged  full  support  to  restore  to  the  city 
of  Chicago,  civic  decency  and  security  of 
life  and  property. 

It  follows ; 

“The  intolerable  outrages  of  the  past 
year  against  civic  decency  and  public 
purity  in  Chicago  have  culminated 
dramatically  in  the  cowardly  murder  of 
.\lfred  J.  Lingle,  a  newspaper  reporter. 

“The  undersigned  Chicago  daily  news¬ 
papers  interpret  that  murder  as  an  especi¬ 
ally  significant  challenge  to  the  millions 
of  decent  citizens  who  have  suflfered  the 
vicious  activities,  in  defiance  of  law  and 
order,  of  some  paltry  hundreds  of 
criminal  vagrants  knowns  as  gangsters. 

“Considering  the  causes  and  the  con¬ 
notations  of  the  unbelievable  total  of  100 
gang  murders  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
and  acting  in  accord  and  unison,  we 
pledge  our  organizations  and  our  re¬ 
sources  to  the  cleanup  of  gang,  police, 
official  and  any  other  public  viciousness 
wherever  it  mav  apnear,  in  order  that 
corruption  and  the  resulting  gang  activi¬ 
ties  may  be  brought  to  an  end.  and  there¬ 
in-  restore  to  the  citizens  of  Chicago  civic 
decency  and  security  of  life  and  prop- 
ert>-.” 

the  direct  results  of  the  resolution 
were  quicklv  felt.  Police  Commissioner 
William  F.  Russell  submitted  his  resigna¬ 
tion  to  Mayor  William  Hale  Thomnson 
and  relieved  Deputy  Chief  John  Stege 
of  his  duties  as  head  of  the  Detective 
Bureau. 

The  City  Council  committee  on  police 
met.  heard  Russell  and  Stege  explain 
their  withdrawal  and  launched  an  inves¬ 
tigation  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  charges 
of  corruption  in  police  circles. 

The  .Association  of  Commerce  ex¬ 
panded  its  “Secret  Six’’  committee  to  a 
“Secret  Sixteen’’  to  investigate  crimes 
and  aid  police  with  evidence  against 
criminals. 

The  Tune  Grand  Jury  was  charged  by 
Chief  Justice  Denis  J.  Normoyle  to  be¬ 
gin  a  separate  inquiry  into  “intolerable 
conditions."  citing  the  I.ingle  murder. 

John  H.  .Alcock  was  appointed  .Acting 
Police  Commissioner  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  given  a  free  hand.  .AlccKk, 
a  veteran  of  the  force,  has  occupieci  this 
position  before.  He  is  a  strict  disciplin¬ 
arian  and  has  a  reputation  for  being 
“hard-boiled.” 

Civic  groups,  churches,  foreign  lan- 
^ge  newspapers  and  public  leaders 
joined  the  battle  against  gang  rule, 
adopting  resolutions  and  pledging  aid  to 
authorities, 

.Ambassador  Charles  G.  Dawes,  upon 
nis  return  to  the  city,  was  told  he  might 
he  “drafted”  to  clean  up  Chicago  but 
refused  to  state  his  attitude. 

The  unification  of  the  Chicago  press 
Full  cooperation  was 
shown  by  the  various  papers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  charges  made  in  one  paper  were 
J^finted.  with  credit,  in  others.  The 
1^’  ?*ews  printed  an  expose  of  gang- 
lands  income,  listing  the  various  sources 
m  revenue  available  to  the  underworld, 
■t  was  promptly  picked  up  and  given 
*Wce  in  other  papers.  Other  important 
stones  were  given  wide  circulation  in  the 
same  manner. 

This  concerted  drive  on  the  lawless 
fruit,  for  since  the  dav  of 
ne  Lingle  murder,  gang  guns  have  been 
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silent.  There  has  been  only  one  murder, 
and  that  during  a  robbery.  This  was  in 
contrast  to  the  ten  days  before  Tingle's 
death  when  gangsters  killed  eleven. 

■A  continual  attack  on  the  coalition  of 


crime  and  politics  was  placed  before 
newspaper  readers,  papers  carrying  front 
page  editorials  and  exposes.  The  Daily 
News  repeated  its  roll  call  of  gangland 
for  the  s[)ecial  benefit  of  Acting  Com¬ 
missioner  .Alcock.  The  roll  call  con¬ 
tained  the  names  of  the  leaders  of  the 
underworld,  told  where  they  made  their 
headquarters,  and  explained  that  many 
of  those  who.se  names  appeared  could  be 
found  in  neighlwiring  towns,  giving  ail- 
dresses  of  the  hotels  in  which  they  were 
resting. 

Counter  to  the  newspaper  charges  came 
whisperings  to  the  effect  that  Tingle’s 
activities  as  a  reporter  of  criminal  news 
were  irregular.  In  answer  to  reports  the 
Tribune  launched  an  investigation  which 
is  still  under  way.  The  results  of  this 
inquiry  appeared  in  a  story  in  the 
Tribune  this  week.  With  the  appearance 
of  the  story  it  was  reported  that  Chicago 
publishers  were  investigating  their  men 
and  a  general  house-cleaning  was  to  take 
place.  However,  there  was  no  proof  to 
substantiate  this  hearsay,  nor  was  defi¬ 
nite  priKif  of  irregularity  in  the  affairs 
of  Tingle  revealed. 

The  Tribune  story  stated  that  Tingle 
was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  large  sums 
of  money  with  him ;  that  he  plunged  on 
the  horse  races  and  that  he  speculated 
in  the  stock  market. 

“These  facts  along  with  many 
rumors,"  said  the  Tribune  story,  ‘‘are  the 
subject  of  minute  investigation  which 
is  being  conducted  to  determine  whether 
Tingle’s  money  affairs  had  atiy  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  death.” 

The  investigation  revealed  that  before 
the  recent  big  stock  crash  Tingle  had 
a  hook  profit  of  $200,00').  From  Tingle’s 
hanker  it  was  learned  he  had  a  balance 
of  $2,400  or  $2,700  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  said  Tingle  usually  made  six 
or  eight  deposits  a  month,  of  sums  rang¬ 
ing  from  $50  to  $8(K)  in  currency,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  checks.  The  banker  recalled 
that  on  one  occasion  J.ingle  cashed 
checks  totalline  $7,000.  Tingle’s  average 
balance  was  $1,000.  The  figures  were 
given  from  memory. 

Reports  of  inheritances  when  run 
down  revealed  Tinele  had  been  willed 
less  than  $500  by  his  father.  .An  uncle. 


Jenkins  Tingle,  left  him  $1,1.^).  Infor¬ 
mation  is  still  being  sought  concerning 
another  uncle’s  estate. 

Tingle's  bank  accounts,  his  recent  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  summer  home,  and  his  mode 


of  living  are  all  Under  investigatifin. 
Wedne.sday  morning  an  editorial  in  the 
Tribune  further  replied  to  these  charges. 
It  is  self-explanatory: 

Nine  days  ago  .Alfred  Tingle,  a  Trib¬ 
une  reporter,  was  assassinated.  .-At  the 
time  of  his  death  and  for  several  days 
afterward  the  general  assumption  was 
that  he  was  killed  to  prevent  exposure 
in  the  Tribune  of  facts  about  gangland 
which  were  known  to  him.  The  assas¬ 
sination  was  regarded  as  a  threat  to 
the  press  and  especially  to  its  leader. 
More  recently  rumors  have  arisen  re¬ 
garding  Mr.  Tingle's  relation  with 
gangdom.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was, 
in  one  fashion  or  another,  an  ally  and 
that  he  was  killed  for  violating  in  some 
manner  the  code  of  gangdom.  These 
rumors  have  been  accepted  by  those 
wishing  ill  of  the  Tribune  in  its  fight 
for  decency  and  have  been  propogated 
bv  those  who  have  neither  the  dispo¬ 
sition  nor  the  courage  to  make  the  fight 
themselves. 

“The  Tribune  does  not  know  why  its 
reporter  was  killed.  It  is  engaged  in 
finding  nut  and  expects  to  lie  success¬ 
ful.  It  may  take  time:  the  quicker 
the  better;  but  this  enlistment  is  for 
duration.  It  may  retfuire  long,  patient 
efforts,  but  tbe  Tribune  is  prepare<l  for 
that  and  hopes  that  some  lasting  results 
will  be  obtained  which  will  stamp  jus¬ 
tice  upon  the  face  of  crime. 

“Meanwhile,  in  justice  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Tingle,  we  can  say  that  during 
his  I'fetime  Mr.  Tingle's  honor  was  not 
questioned  by  the  editor  of  the  Tribune. 
Furthermfire,  every  rumor,  however  un¬ 
likely  its  foundation,  is  being  investigated. 
We  will  pursue  tbe  inquiry  to  the  end, 
wherever  it  may  lead. 

“Tittle  is  known  of  gangland  and  its 
ramifications  which  may  be  regarded  as 
accurate.  Therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  any  or  all  of  these  rumors  are 
true,  whether  they  emanate  from  those 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  defeat  justice, 
whether  they  come  from  the  ill-disp<*ed 
or  whether  they  are  the  product  of  pure 
1  ight-headedness. 

“The  inquiry  is  proceeding  steadily.  This 
editorial  is  intended  to  serve  as  notice 
that  the  investigation  will  go  on  until 


the  truth  is  established  and  the  guilty 
punished,  whoever  they  may  be.  The 
Public,  we  believe,  knows  that  when  the 
Tribune  starts  to  accomplish  such  an  end 
it  never  stops  until  the  end  is  reached. 

“The  Tribune  cannot  ignore  the 
coyotes  among  its  critics,  but  it  will  not 
permit  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
investigation.” 

Rewards  for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  the  slayer  of  Tingle,  slain  Monday, 
June  9,  now  total  $55,825.  In  addition  to 
those  previously  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  amounts  have  been  posted:  North 
Shore  Branch,  Chicago  Medical  Society, 
$.M)0;  AVtc’  Era  and  Sentinel  Record,  of 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  $100:  Huntington 
Publishing  (Company,  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  $100;  Humboldt  Park  Community 
.Wttv.  $25. 

SYDNEY  REPORTER  MISSING 


Police  Have  Grave  Fears  for  Life  of 
Crime  Writer 

Murray  Hullett,  crime  reporter  for 
the  Sydney  (Australia)  Truth  is  being 
sought  by  police  who  fear  he  may  have 
been  murdered,  according  to  a  wireless 
'dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  June 
18.  Hullett  left  the  office  for  home  and 
had  not  been  seen  since. 

Saturday,  June  14,  Hullett  was  assaulteil 
by  four  gangsters  in  the  Surrey  Hills 
district  as  a  result  of  an  article  in 
the  Truth  a  fortnight  ago.  The  police 
believe  Mr.  Hullett  has  been  kidnapped 
and  do  not  di.sguise  tbeir  fear  that  a 
more  .serious  fate  may  have  befallen  him. 

Mr.  Hullett,  who  is  25  years  old,  has 
an  exceptional  knowleiige  of  Sydney’s 
gangland,  with  which  the  p<dice  of  late 
have  been  unable  to  cope,  the  dispatch 
said. 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  SOLD 

ConnelUville  Daily  New>  Acquired  by 
Courier  Company 

(Py  ti  legraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
CoNXKi.i.svii.LK,  Pa..  June  18. —  .-As  re¬ 
sult  of  negotiations  concluded  between  W. 
D.  McGinnis  rcpre.sentiiig  the  advertisers, 
subscribers  and  creditors  of  the  Connells- 
viUe  Daily  Neivs  and  J.  J.  Driscoll,  pres¬ 
ident  the  Courier  company,  the  latter  has 
acquired  the  circulation  and  good-will  of 
the  former. 

Publication  of  the  News  is  discontinued 
leaving  the  Courier  the  sole  newspaper 
in  Connellsville.  The  News  changed 
from  morning  to  evening  issue  about  six 
months  ago  after  continuing  in  the  for¬ 
mer  field  .52  years.  The  Courier  has 
been  an  evening  paper  since  its  founding 
27  years  ago. 


MRS.  SCRIPPS  WINS  STAY 


Publisher’s  Widow  Will  Appeal  Suit 
to  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

After  <Ienying  Mrs.  Josephine  S. 
Scrinps.  widow  of  Tames  G.  Scripps, 
a  rehearing  in  her  suit  for  an  account¬ 
ing  of  $7,000,000  'from  the  estate  of  her 
father-in-law,  F'.  \V.  Scripps,  Tune  12. 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
.Appeals  at  Cincinnati  granted  her  a 
stay  of  mandate,  pending  an  appeal  to 
the  United  States  Sunreme  Court. 

Airs.  Scripps  has  alleged  that  a  con¬ 
tract  existed  between  her  husband  and 
his  father  providing  for  a  profit-shar¬ 
ing  arrangement  in  the  division  of 
revenue  from  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers. 

FARRELL  RE-ELECTED 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  business  manager, 
NcTvark  Earning  N(*ws,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Newark,  N.  J., 
.Advertising  Club.  J.  Douglas  Gessford, 
of  the  Newark  Suburban  Newspapers, 
was  re-elected  secretary. 


LAST  RITES  FOR  ALFRED  LINGLE 


Photo  shows  the  flag-draped  casket  containing  the  body  of  Alfred  “Jake”  Lingle, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  slain  by  a  gangster  last  week,  being  carried  from 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows’  Catholic  church  following  the  funeral  services  June  12. 
The  two  men  in  the  foreground  are  undertakers.  In  the  rear  (left)  is 
James  Doherty,  a  fellow  reporter  on  the  Tribune,  and  at  the  right  on  the 
other  side  of  the  casket  is  former  Police  Commissioner  William  Russell,  a 
close  friend  of  Lingle. 
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GREENSBORO  RECORD 
ACQUIRED  BY  NEWS 


E.  B.  Jeffreys  and  Associates  Buy 
Afternoon  Daily  from  Julian 
Price — To  Continue  Both 
>  Papers 


STAATS-HEROLD  IN  NEW  HOME 


Chicago  German  Newspaper  MoTes  to 
New  Plant 


N.  Y.  HERALD  TRIBUNE  PUBLISHER  RETURNS 


{Special  to  E^itok  &  Pubusbek) 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  June  14.  —  The 
purchase  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  Record, 
afternoon  paper  by  the  Greetisboro  Daily 
News,  morning  paper,  was  announced 
this  afternoon  by  E.  B.  Jeffress,  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  Greensboro 
t)aily  News  Company. 

The  change  in  ownership  took  effect 
today  and  within  two  or  three  weeks,  or 
as  soon  as  practicable,  the  Record  will 
be  issued  from  the  Daily  News  plant. 
The  Greensboro  Daily  News  Company 
has  acquired  the  real  estate,  building  and 
equipment  of  the  Record,  but  disposition 
of  these  properties  is  not  yet  decided. 

The  purchase  of  the  Daily  Record  was 
made  from  Julian  Price,  who  on  Friday, 
Tune  6,  acquired  the  newspaper  from 
Bryan-Thomason,  Inc.,  who  two  years 
ago  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Price. 

The  purchase  was  made  by  issuing  to 
Mr.  Price  $421,000  in  preferred  stock 
of  the  Daily  News  Company,  this  stock 
to  be  paid  in  regular  installments.  The 
Daily  News  company  already  had  $71,- 
000  of  preferred  stock  outstanding  and 
to  take  care  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Record  the  charter  of  the  company  is 
shortly  to  be  amended  to  provide  for  a 
total  of  $500,000  of  preferred  stock. 

The  character  of  the  two  newspapers, 
both  in  editorial  and  news  content,  will 
be  maintained  intact  and  entirely  separ¬ 
ate,  Mr.  Jeffress  stated.  The  Daily  News 
will  maintain  its  independence  in  politics 
and  the  Daily  Record  will  remain  a 
Democratic  newspaper. 

After  graduation  from  the  State 
University  in  1907,  Mr.  Jeffress  taught 
two  years  at  Bingham  school,  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  and  did  newspaper  work  in  the 
summers.  There  he  met  A.  L.  Stock- 
ton  and  Earle  Godbey,  his  present  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  Daily  News  company,  and 
also  W.  A.  Hildebrand,  then  publishing 
the  Gazette-News  now  the  Asheville 
Times.  Mr.  Hildebrand  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  and 
in  August,  1911,  Mr.  Jeffress  acquired  a 
part  ownership.  Later  in  the  same  year, 
Mr.  Godbey  and  Mr.  Stockton  came  to 
Greensboro.  Late  in  1911  the  old  Tele¬ 
gram  was  bought  and  consolidated  with 
the  Daily  News. 

In  1918,  Mr.  Hildebrand  decided  to  re¬ 
tire  from  newspaper  ownership  and  his 
interest  in  the  property  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Godbey,  Mr.  Stockton  and  A.  B. 
Joyner,  then  advertising  manager. 


Ogden  Reid,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid  pho¬ 
tographed  on  the  Aquilania,  June  14.  as  they  returned  from  a  tour  of  Europe. 


SYNDICATE  INJUNCTION  VOID  COLUMN  HEADING  ENJOINED 


Judge  Vacates  Order  Obtained  by 
McClure  Against  Bell 

An  injunction  restraining  the  Bell 
Syndicate  from  distributing  the  “Bobby 
Thatcher”  comic  strip  by  George  Storm, 
granted  early  last  week  on  the  petition 
of  the  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
was  vacated  in  Supreme  Court,  New 
York  County.  June  19.  The  McClure 
Syndicate  filed  an  action  claiming  that 
it  had  a  legal  option  on  the  Storm  strip, 
although  the  artist  on  June  1  signed  a 
cfmtract  with  Bell.  Storm’s  contract 
with  McClure  expired  April  1,  hut  the 
McClure  Syndicate  claims'  that  it  had  a 
two  months’  option  on  which  to  renew 
the  contract.  The  temporary  injunction 
was  vacated  on  the  Bell  Syndicate’s  peti¬ 
tion. 

Hearing  on  the  action  will  come  later 
in  the  summer. 


Toronto  Daily  Star  Agrees  Not  To 
Imitate  “Hoof  Beats"  Design 


SHUMWAY  HAS  ANNIVERSARY 


(By  telegraph  to  Editob  &  Pvelishek) 

Toro.nto,  June  19. — Litigation  be¬ 
gun  by  the  Toronto  Ez'ening  Telegram 
to  restrain  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  from 
tising  a  heading  on  a  racing  column 
calletl  “Hoof  Beats”  similar  to  that  form¬ 
erly  used  on  the  feature  in  the  Telegram 
was  dismissed  by  consent  after  argu¬ 
ments  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

The  Star  has  agreed  not  to  use  a  de¬ 
sign  showing  a  running  horse  and  jockey 
over  the  column,  which  is  written  by 
Dr>uglas  Eppes,  who  originated  the  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  Telegram.  \fr.  Eppes  with¬ 
drew  the  feature  from  the  Telegram  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  sold  it  to  the  Star. 
The  Telegram  obtained  an  injunction 
against  the  use  of  the  heading  which  it 
had  adopted  for  “H(K-)f  Beats,”  alleging 
that  its  withdrawal,  after  the  Telegram 
had  popularized  it,  constituted  “an  irre¬ 
parable  loss.” 


The  Illinois  Staals-Herold,  German- 
langtiage  newspaper,  has  moved  into  its 
new  home  at  Webster  and  Sheffield  ave¬ 
nues,  Chicago.  Formal  opening  of  the 
new  plant  will  take  place  this  month  and 
prominent  German-.Americans.  civic  lead¬ 
ers  and  representatives  of  the  Chicago 
press  will  attend. 

The  new  plant  is  equipped  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  and  is  in  charge  of  Carl 
Ludwig,  for  many  years  with  leading 
newspapers  in  Germany  and  recently 
employed  in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Clwago  Tribune.  Business  offices  will 
continue  at  542  South  Dearborn  street. 

The  plant  was  organized  jointly  by  the 
Illinois  Staats-Herold.  the  German- 
American  Press  .Association  and  the 
German-American  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  will  be  known  in  the  future 
as  The  Germania  Press.  Inc.,  with  -Al- 
win  J.  Briggs  as  president  and  Ernest  L. 
Klein  as  general  manager.  Members  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Staats-Herold 
are:  Julius  Klein,  executive  editor: 
Joseph  Roos,  news  editor  and  Robert 
Saltiel,  local  editor.  A  special  foreign 
staff  handles  European  news.  Dr.  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Briggs  is  in  charge  of  the  Berlin. 
Germany,  office  and  Emanuel  Holstein  is 
in  charge  of  the  Vienna,  .Austria,  office. 


Agency  Heed,  After  50  Years’  Serv¬ 
ice,  Still  Active  in  Advertising 


PLAN  GOLF  TOURNEY 


After  .50  years  as  head  of  an  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Franklin  P.  Shumway, 
of  the  Franklin  P.  Shumway  Company. 
Boston,  is  still  at  his  desk  daily  and 
actively  interested  in  the  progress  of 
advertising. 

It  was  in  June,  1880,  he  gave 
his  first  order  for  advertising  to  a 
Boston  daily.  He  had  no  capital,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  given  out  by  his 
agency,  but  was  given  credit  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  Transcript  and  Traveler. 
His  first  client  was  Oliver  Ditson,  who 
was  carrying  SVz-inch  advertisements  of 
sheet  music  and  musical  instruments  in 
leading  newspapers,  and  whose  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  were  considered  huge 
at  $40,000  a  year.  The  Shumway  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company 
continued  their  relations  and  were  lo¬ 
cated  side  by  side  on  Washington  street 
for  many  years. 

In  1904  Mr.  Shumway  incorporated 
his  agency  and  took  in  some  of  his  as¬ 
sociates  as  stockholders.  The  directors 
now  include  Clinton  Jordan,  Arthur  H. 
Merritt,  Carl  E.  Shumway,  Ray  Miller, 
and  Walter  K.  Munroe. 


HEARST  STOCK  ISSUE  ON 
SALARY  SCALE 


Maximum  of  2,000  Shares  to  B«  I 
Allowed  in  Employes  Participa.  | 
tion  —  Instalment  Plan  Is 
Arranged 


Employe  participation  in  the  stock  u- 
sue  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publications, 
Inc.,  is  being  arranged  on  a  salary  classi¬ 
fication  scale,  with  a  maximum  purch^ 
of  2,000  shares  allowed  to  those  who 
earn  $50,000  or  more  yearly. 

Final  details  of  the  stock  issue  plan 
are  expected  to  be  announced  within  the 
next  week.  Meanwhile,  chief  auditon 
of  all  Hearst  newspapers  and  allied  com¬ 
panies  have  been  in  conference  several 
times  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  deckle 
upon  the  arrangement  under  which  stock 
may  be  bought  on  an  instalment  purchas¬ 
ing  plan. 

The  recent  survey  conducted  at  the 
suggestion  of  William  Randolph  Hearst 
is  reported  to  have  revealed  a  veiy  rt- 
ceptive  attitude  on  the  part  of  Hearst 
employes  toward  participation  in  the 
stwk  issue.  It  was  indicated  the  issue 
will  be  oversubscribed. 

The  stock  is  to  be  offered  to  employes 
at  $24  a  share,  payable  $1  monthly,  "rhe 
subscription  must  be  fully  paid  within 
two  years.  Seven  per  cent  interest  will 
be  paid  on  instalments  from  the  time  of 
receipt  by  the  company.  The  stock  itself 
bears  seven  per  cent  yearly  on  ^5  par 
value. 

The  participation  scale  provides  for 
purchase  of  10  shares  by  those  earning 
up  to  $1,500  yearly;  20  shares  for  those 
from  $1,501  to  $2,500  ;  40  shares,  |P,501 
to  $4,000  ;  70  shares,  $4,001  to  $6,000;  130 
shares,  ^,001  to  $10,000  ;  250  shares, 
$10,001  to  $17,500  ;  450  shares,  $17,501  to 
$25,000  ;  750  shares,  $25,001  to  $35,000: 
1 .2.50  shares,  $35,001  to  $50,000,  and  2,000 
shares,  from  $50,001  up. 

Subscriptions  will  not  be  valid  until 
accepted  by  the  officers  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  also  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  subscriber  agrees  not  to 
assign,  transfer,  pledge  or  sell  his  sulh 
scription,  nor  any  of  the  rights  or  pay¬ 
ments  made  thereunder,  without  first 
having  obtained  written  consent  of 
officials  of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publi¬ 
cations,  Inc. 


INDIANA  DAILY  IS  SOLD 


Chicago  Advertising  Council’s  Match 
to  Be  Held  July  23 

Chicago  Advertising  Council’s  annual 
golf  tournament  will  be  held  at  St.  -An¬ 
drew’s  Club  July  23  according  to  plans 
agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  recently.  Bud 
Brugh,  who  handles  the  golf  event,  is 
completing  the  program.  The  council 
has  four  silver  cups  which  will  again  be 
offered  for  low  net  and  low  gross  cham¬ 
pions. 

The  committee  in  charge  includes : 
H.  K.  Clark,  .Vf«>  York  Sun;  O.  C. 
Harn,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations ;  J. 
C.  Hauser,  Regensteiner  Corporation ; 
William  M.  Parkes.  Seaman  Paper  Com¬ 
pany;  Ben  C.  Pittsford.  Ben  C.  Pitts- 
ford  Company  and  Charles  Redmon, 
Boulevard  Bridge  Bank. 


Marion  Leader-Tribune  Taken  Ovtr 
by  the  Chronicle  Company 

(By  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publishes) 
Marion,  lNt>.,  June  19. — -Announo- 
ment  was  made  today  by  R.  H.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Leaitr- 
Tribune,  Carl  L.  Houston,  editor  ami 
J.  E.  McDonald,  manager,  that  they  have 
disposed  of  their  interest  in  the  daily 
to  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.  Tht 
Chronicle  is  owned  and  controlld  by 
George  D.  Lindsay,  David  B.  Lindsay 
and  Gardner  Thomas,  who  also  are  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herali 
Possession  will  be  taken  Saturday,  J®e 
21-  .  , 
Mr.  Houston  will  remain  as  editor  ot 
the  Leader-Tribune  and  Mr.  McD<miw 
will  be  affiliated  for  an  indefinite  period 
during  which  time  he  will  arrange  M 
secure  a  new  location.  The  ^ader-Tn> 
une  will  not  lose  its  identity  and  wib 
be  maintained  as  a  morning  newsMper, 
but  eventually  will  be  published  from 
the  Chronicle  plant. 


DECLINES  NOMINATION 

Urey  W’oodson.  formerly  Kentucky 
National  Democratic  Committeeman  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Ozvensboro 
Me.tscngcr  on  Tune  18  declined  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  Kentucky  Democratic  party 
for  nomination  as  United  States 
Senator. 


HAS  GANG  WAR  SERIES 

Eyeryzveek,  the  NE.A  magazine,  is  re 
leasing  beginning  June  29.  a  series  <>• 
five  stories  on  Chicago’s  gang  warf^ 
by  Pat  Roche,  former  federal  agent  and 
Chicago  policeman  and  now  chief 
tigator  for  the  State  Attom^’s  om^ 
The  stories  are  being  issued  in  double 
truck  form  with  both  halftone  and  In* 
illustrations. 


CORRESPONDENT  IN  CHICAGO 

Frank  Suidzinski,  of  the 
Daily  News  foreign  office,  New 
spent  a  part  of  his  vacation  in  Chiw’ 
recently. 


•  > 
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N.  E  A.  ASKS  AGENCIES  TO  BAN  PUBUCITY 

Resolution  Passed  At  Milwaukee  Convention  Sets  January  1,  1931,  As  Date  When  Agency 
Departments  Should  Be  Abolished — George  B.  Dolliver  of  Battle  Creek  Elected  President 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 


By  JOHN  R.  WOLF 


Milwaukee,  wis.,  June  i9.— 
The  free  publicity  evil,  for  years  a 
growing  annoyance  and  burden  to 
publishers  throughout  the  United  States, 
was  condemned  in  strong  language  in 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  at  the  close  of  its 
forty-fifth  annual  convention  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  The  Association,  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  the 
army  of  press  agents,  called  upon  all 
advertising  agencies  to  close  their  free 
publicity  bureaus  before  Jan.  1,  1931.  The 
action  was  taken  unanimously  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  it  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  various  state  press  associa¬ 
tions  at  their  meetings.  The  resolution  is 
similar  to  that  adopted  recently  by  the 
Massachusetts  Press  Association. 

Another  resolution  deplored  the 
Federal  government’s  encroachment  in  the 
field  of  business  as  represented  by  the 
sale  of  printed  envelopes  through  the 
Post  Office  Department.  A  third  resolu¬ 
tion  urged  state  press  associations  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  field  agents. 

Gwrge  Dolliver.  editor  of  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Moon  Journal  who  has 
been  vice-president  of  the  Association, 
automatically  succeeded  to  the  presidency 
as  L.  C.  Hall,  IVarcham  (Mass.)  Courier 
retired.  L.  M.  Nichols,  editor  of  the 
Bristow  (Okla.)  Record  became  vice- 
president.  J.  L~  Napier,  editor  of  the 
Newton  (Kan.)  Kansan-Republican  and 
Qavlon  ^nd,  of  Gulfport,  Miss.,  were 
elected  to  the  executive  committee. 

While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large 
as  at  some  previous  conventions,  totaling 
about  300,  the  visitors  were  delighted 
with  the  generous  hospitality  showered 
upon  them  and  the  cooling  breezes  from 
Lake  Michigan  that  made  their  sojourn 
an  ideal  one. 

The  editors  left  Thursday  morning  for 
Madison,  Wis.,  where  they  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  were 
guests  of  Cieorge  W.  Mead  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  then  there  was  a  trip  to  the  Dells 
of  the  Wisconsin  river  at  Kilbourn,  to 
Kohler,  the  home  of  Wisconsin’s  Gover¬ 
nor,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.,  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  Sault  Ste  Marie,  Mich.,  re¬ 
turning  to  Milwaukee  Saturday. 

President  Hoover’s  enthusiastic  mes¬ 
sage  of  greeting  was  the  feature  of  the 
opening  of  the  convention  Monday  at  the 
New  Pfister  Hotel.  He  wired : 

“Please  express  to  the  forty-fifth  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  my  cordial  greetings  and  my 
deep  appreciation  of  the  value  of  their 
sorices  to  the  daily  and  weekly  informa- 
tiem  of  the  public,  and  for  their  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion 
which  is  so  indispensable  in  the  conduct 
of  a  democracy.” 

In  welcoming  the  editors  to  Wisconsin 
Goy.  Walter  J.  Kohler  said: 

“Wisconsin  has  many  splendid  news¬ 
papers  and  the  people  of  the  state  are 
keenly  alive  to  the  increasingly  important 
part  which  a  well-conducted  press  can  and 
should  play  in  economic,  social  and  civic 
and  as  an  educational  influence. 
Newspaper  work  carries  with  it  a 
high  responsibility  of  disseminating  ac- 
and  timely  information  and  of 
Welding  a  tremendous  influence  on  public 
he  said.  “We  hope  that  your 
jhhwations  while  in  our  midst  will  re¬ 
sult  both  in  the  upbuilding  of  your  own 
business  and  profession  and  in  increas- 
uig  your  useful  service  for  the  public 
good.” 

Through  some  mix-up  Milwaukee’s 
^lalist  mayor  did  not  appear  to  make 
*  usual  municipal  welcome.  He  said 
iterward  that  he  had  received  no  invita- 
*•  aad  "wouldn’t  intrude  on  any  con- 
wuon.  Other  welcoming  addresses 
■'sade  by  John  H.  Barchard  of  tbe 
Milwaukee  Association  of  Commerce 


and  John  A.  Kuypers,  editor  of  the 
DePere  (Wis.)  Journal-Democrat,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  W'^isconsin  Press  Association. 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  Washington,  D.  C., 
manager  of  the  trade  association  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 


to  fit  its  individual  community.  It  must 
have  pages  of  interest  to  as  many  classes 
as  there  are  in  the  community,  and  no 
more.  And,  too,  its  editor  must  not  lie 
chasing  will-o-the-wisps.  Practical  meth- 
(kIs  of  improving  the  soil  of  his  area. 


Photograph  shows  Retiring  President  L.  C.  Hall,  of  the  W'arehnm  (Mass.) 
Courier  (right),  handing  over  the  gavel  to  the  incoming  president,  George  B. 
Dolliver,  editor  of  the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal,  at  the  National 
Elditorial  Association  convention  in  Milwaukee  this  week. 


the  United  States,  speaking  on  “News- 
pajier  Associations  and  Their  Opportuni¬ 
ties,”  asked  this  question : 

“Are  we  headed  into  a  periotl  where 
we  will  be  faced  with  further  ‘trust  bust¬ 
ing’  and  further  restrictive  legislation?” 
He  answered  with  the  statement:  “Trade 
associations,  as  they  are  now  developing, 
and  if  projierly  guarded  in  their  growth, 
can  be  made  a  constructive  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  industrial  democracy, 
more  than  good  fellowship  organizations. 

“We  do  not  wish  to  fix  prices.  It  is 
illegal  and  uneconomic.  The  finest  fruits 
of  the  trade  associations  are  the  intang¬ 
ible  ones,  fellowship  and  confidence. 
Trade  associations,  properly  developed, 
can  be  made  a  constructive  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  industrial  democracy.” 

“Measuring  A  Commuiu.y  With  \ 
Make-up  Rule”  was  the  subject  of  a 
lively  address  by  Mrs.  W.  W.  llenderson 
of  the  luiPlata  (Mo.)  Home  Press.  She 
said  she  had  materially  aided  the  farmers 
of  her  community  by  advising  them  to 
stick  steadfastly  to  the  motto,  “Five 
cows,  three  sows  and  100  hens  on  every 
80  acres.” 

“.An  editor  must,  first  of  all,  know  his 
territory,”  Mrs.  Henderson  said.  “.A 
newspaper’s  territory  is  as  big  as  the 
area  served  hy  his  town’s  merchants  and 
no  larger.  In  other  words,  a  community 
is  as  big  as  its  merchants. 

“To  fit  this  community  the  successful 
weekly  newspaper  must  be  like  a  man’s 
suit,  a  dual  purpose  necessity,  able  to 
serve  both  for  business  and  social  pur¬ 
poses.  .And  like  a  suit,  it  must  be  cut 


thus  increasing  agricultural  pnKluctive- 
ncss,  if  his  is  a  farming  community, 
should  deserve  greater  space  in  his  paper 
than  a  search  for  a  button-hole  factory 
which  is  non-existent. 

“His  community  is  more  interested  in 
John  Jones’  new  baby  than  in  the  Ein¬ 
stein  theory  and  there  should  he  more 
effort  made  to  cover  adequately  a  school 
picnic  out  in  District  140  than  to  convey 
the  ideas  of  some  new  uplifter,  just 
breaking  into  print. 

“Too  many  men  editors  neglect  the 
women’s  doings.  Now  an  adequate 
weekly  ought  to  encourage  the  formation 
of  women’s  clubs,  even  if  they  are  only 
social  organizations,  for  Mrs.  Smitli 
will  want  a  new  dress  when  she  goes  to 
Mrs.  Brown’s  party  and  .Mrs.  Brown 
will  want  the  fence  painted  when  she 
entertains  the  club,  both  of  which  needs 
will  mean  business  for  the  local  mer¬ 
chant  and  more  business  means  more 
advertising. 

“.A  woman  editor  has  a  certain  advan¬ 
tage  over  a  man.  I  can  go  to  a  party 
and  if  the  cake  is  particularly  good  1 
can  ask  what  particular  flour  or  brand 
of  flavoring  the  hostess  used.  Then  a 
talk  with  the  merchant  who  sells  these 
brands  and  an  advertisement  results,  and 
after  all  it  is  the  advertising  which  sup¬ 
ports  the  paper.” 

John  L.  Meyer,  for  a  number  of  years 
editor  of  the  .Xational  Printcr-Jourtialist 
of  Milwaukee,  and  now  field  director  of 
the  (jeorge  \V.  Mead  Paper  Institute, 
Madison,  Wis.,  in  a  talk  on  “Cashing  In 
on  Your  I^al  .Advertising,”  vigorously 


advised  the  editors  to  work  on  home 
town  advertising,  to  know  their  local 
conditions  and  local  problems,  to  refuse 
to  accept  misleading  advertisements  and 
dishonest  “sale”  copy. 

T.  G.  McGrew,  field  secretary  of  the 
Uniterl  Typothetae  of  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  1).  C.,  spoke  on  job  printing. 

“The  freedom  of  the  press  is  essential, 
but  equally  important  is  the  freedom  of 
the  courts,”  said  W'illiam  W.  Loomis, 
editor  of  the  La  Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen 
and  author  of  “Newspaper  Law,”  ad¬ 
dressing  the  .As.sociation  Tuesday  on 
"Contempt  of  Court.” 

Mr.  l.oomis  said  that  a  few  years  ago 
he  would  have  spoken  bitterly  about  the 
high-handed  acts  of  the  courts,  but  that 
after  careful  study,  he  was  convinced 
that  most  contempt  cases  were  caused  by 
the  editors’  own  carelessness  and  that 
the  courts  in  general  have  shown  re¬ 
markable  restraint  in  the  face  of  real 
irritation  by  the  press. 

Mr.  l.oomis  said  that  courts  had  just 
as  much  right  to  say  what  is  permissible 
in  court,  such  as  picture  taking,  as  the 
press  had  to  fight  for  its  liberty. 

“More  cases  of  contempt  could  be 
avoided,”  he  said,  “if  editors  knew  just 
what  their  rights  were.” 

He  added  that  typical  cases  of  con¬ 
tempt  were:  Taking  pictures  in  court 
when  forbidden,  reporters  hiding  in  jury 
rooms  to  take  notes,  articles  or  editorials 
♦hat  tend  to  prejudice  the  public  about 
cases  being  tried,  a  reporter  refusing  to 
divulge  the  source  of  information,  and 
false  or  grossly  inaccurate  reports  about 
court  procedure. 

John  H.  Casev  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
told  of  the  early  days  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
when  men  like  Josephus  Daniels,  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  Warren  G.  Harding,  all  country 
editors,  attended  the  conventions  and 
expounded  their  theories  of  success. 

Mr.  Casey  recalled  the  big  dinner  at 
Cincinnati  in  1886,  when  sherry,  claret, 
roast  grouse  and  champagne  adorned 
the  convention  menu.  He  reminded  the 
editors  that  at  Boston  in  1890  the  con¬ 
vention  was  astounded  to  have  a  long 
distance  telephone  demonstrated  so  that 
they  could  hear  music  from  New  York. 
At  that  convention  Josephus  Daniels  was 
present  and  the  poet,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,  then  73,  welcomed  the  editors. 

At  Chattanooga  in  1891,  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  now  publisher  of  the  Nexv  York 
Times,  set  forth  the  11  points  for  suc¬ 
cess  and  Warren  G.  Harding  attended, 
going  on  a  junket  after  the  convention 
with  the  other  editors  and  taking  Mrs. 
Harding  along,  for  it  was  their  honey¬ 
moon. 

W.  Clement  Moore,  industrial  engi¬ 
neer  and  business  economist  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  told  of  the  surveys  made  by  the 
association  which  showed  the  members  to 
be  very  poor  subscription  collectors. 

"Your  subscribers  still  owe  you  $2,- 
(X)0.000,  or  nearly  one-third  of  your 
total  profits  for  1929,”  said  Mr.  Moore. 
He  added  that  the  survey  showed  that 
the  country  newspaper  definitely  had  a 
place  and  could  be  operated  profitably. 

Speaking  on  “The  Publisher  A  Con¬ 
necting  Link,”  David  E.  Darrah.  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Oliver  Farm  Fxiuipment 
.Sales  Company.  Chicago,  said  there 
should  he  no  such  word  as  “snend”  in  the 
vocabulary  of  merchants  with  regard  to 
their  advertising  appropriations. 

“Money  used  by  the  merchant  for  ad¬ 
vertising  is  not  spent  but  invested,”  Mr. 
Darrah  declared,  “and  if  the  advertising 
program  is  sound  will  come  back  just  as 
surely  as  returns  on  a  government  bond.” 

It  is  largely  the  fault  of  newspaper 
e<litors,  Mr.  Darrah  asserted,  that  mer¬ 
chants  have  come  to  use  the  word 
“spend”  in  regard  to  their  advertising 
appropriations.  He  said  it  is  up  to  the 
editors  to  make  manufacturers  and 
dealers  cease  using  the  misnomer. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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BYRD  STORY  MADE  RADIO  HISTORY 


Constant  Communication  Through  10,000  Miles  of  Space  Considered  a  Marvel  by  Radio  Expertsr— 
Feat  Accomplished  by  F.  E.  Meinholtz,  Manager  of  New  York  Times  Radio  Department 


Admiral  BYRD  and  his  men  were 
acclaimed  in  New  York  this  week 
as  only  New  York  can  acclaim  heroes. 
They  were  welcomed  otficially  and 
magnificently  by  Grover  Whalen,  were 
paraded  up  Broadway  in  a  storm  of 
ticker  tape,  and  talked  at  by  every  big¬ 
wig  in  the  city. 

In  one  .-iense  it  was  a  unique  celebra¬ 
tion.  For  the  throngs  that  lined  the 
streets  and  cheered  knew  the  Admiral’s 
whole  story.  Not  only  were  they  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  that  thrilling  dash  over 
the  South  Pole  and  the  more  spectacular 
events  of  the  expedition ;  they  also  were 
acclaiming  the  fortitude  with  which 
Admiral  Byrd  and  his  party  withstiKid 
the  long  Antarctic  night,  the  morale  ot 
the  group  when  they  were  besieged  by 
loneliness  and  the  appalling  realization 
of  the  great  distance  that  separated  them 
from  civilization,  and  the  coolness  with 
which  they  waited  for  the  propitious 
moment  to  fly  over  the  Pole  and  climax 
their  glorious  adventure.  They  were 
received  by  a  public  which  knew  the 
details  of  the  trip,  which  knew  of  the 
death  of  the  expedition’s  Itest-loved  dog, 
and  how  long  the  explorers’  beards 
had  grown.  The  daily  dispatches  in  the 
Ni'w  York  Times  and  associated  papers 
had  told  an  enthusiastic  public  every¬ 
thing  there  was  to  be  told. 

As  everyone  knows,  Russell  Owen,  a 
Times  reporter,  wrote  the  stories  on  a 
frosty  typewriter  in  Little  -America,  and 
Lieut.  Malcolm  P.  Hanson,  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  shot  them  through  10,000  miles 
of  ether  to  the  receiving  station  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

But  few  know  what  went  on  at  the 
end  of  the  circuit.  There  were  no 
stories  alxiut  F.  E.  Meinholtz,  manager 
of  the  Times’  radio  department,  who 
every  night  for  a  year  and  a  half  could 
be  found  humped  over  a  radio  short 
wave  receiving  set.  tirelessly  experiment¬ 
ing  to  find  the  projier  wave  length  with 
which  to  communicate  with  the  men  at 
the  Pole.  Mr.  Meinholtz  this  week  con¬ 
sented  to  give  EniToR  &  PransHER  the 
story  of  how  radio  communication  was 
set  up  and  maintained. 

There  is  a  lot  of  weather  between 
New  York  and  the  southern  tip  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  Meinholtz’  job  to 
find  exactly  what  wave  could  best  pierce 
the  atmospheric  condition — ^the  static  of 
storms  and  the  sluggishness  of  'fog  and 
rain.  Some  nights  he  sat  12  hours,  from 
7  to  7.  patiently  tinkering  hour  after 
hour,  hoping  for  a  clear  signal.  It 
often  happened  that  an  entire  evening  s 
work  resulted  in  only  one  sentence.  But 
most  of  the  time  the  signals  were  as 
clear  and  distinct  as  though  they  had 
come  by  land  lines  from  Chicago.  There 
were  only  two  nights  in  those  18  months 
when  communication  was  not  established 
with  Little  .America. 

On  entering  the  Times  editorial  de¬ 
partment  you  make  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
left  and  walk  down  a  long  corridor  past 
the  doors  marked  “Drama."  and  “Sports,” 
and  come  to  one  marked  “Radio.” 
Opening  the  door  you  find  a  small 
room,  about  12  by  20  feet,  lined  with 
radio  instruments  and  desks.  On  the 
floors  ^  is  a  great  confusion  of  storage 
batteries  and  dr>-  cells,  with  lighted 
electric  light  bulbs  shining  out  at  the 
most  unexpected  places.  There  are 
several  telegraph  receiving  sets  with  the 
familiar  Prince  Albert  tobacco  cans,  and 
several  typewriters.  On  the  walls  there 
are  maps  of  the  world,  a  framed  certifi¬ 
cate  and  a  message  or  two  from  the 
Antarctic,  and  a  large  picture  of 
Admiral  Byrd  in  his  furs. 

Here  also  you  find  Meinholtz  and  his 
three  assistants. 

“It’s  about  all  over  now,”  the  radio 
operator  said  to  Epitor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  “All  over  except  the  shout¬ 
ing.  I  still  am  in  touch  with  the  Eleanor 
Bolling,  but  it’s  all  routine.  There’s 
nothing  more  to  report,  and  we  haven't 
gotten  more  than  two  sticksful  out  of 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 


Russell  Owen  since  he  left  .Australia. 
He’s  a  i)oor  sailor ;  lieen  seasick  for  a 
long  time,  and  doesn’t  feel  like  writing. 
We’re  telling  them  what  to  expect  here 
in  New  York,  and  they’re  telling  us 
nothing.” 


holtz  and  his  three  assistants,  R.  J.  Iver- 
sen,  Irving  Bickford,  and  Barney  .Mur¬ 
phy,  on  this  end  and  the  radio  crew  on 
the  other  end  that  resulted  in  the  almost 
(lerfect  transmission  record.  If  the  com¬ 
munications  had  been  handled  by  a  com- 


F.  E.  Meinholtz,  manager  of  the  ISew  York  Times  radio  department,  shown  at 
the  short-wave  set  he  used  lo  rommunirate  with  the  Byrd  party  at  the 
South  Pole. 


Mr.  Meinholtz  is  a  tall  and  rather 
heavy-set  man.  and  talks  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  the  point.  He  reviewed  the  long 
story  of  the  preparation  made  tor  the 
radio  communication  with  the  exulK-rance 
of  a  school  hoy.  He  is  proud,  as  he  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  right  to  be,  of  the  new  page 
in  radio  comrtiuiiications  which  he  has 
heliied  materially  to  write. 

"My  biggest  thrill  of  the  whole  oxik-cIi- 
tion,”  he  said,  "was  in  the  perfect  m  .li¬ 
ner  in  which  we  comnuinicateil  with  them. 
I  didn’t  think  it  was  p  issible.  When  1 
undertook  the  job  1  was  a  little  jiessi- 
mistic,  and  I  told  Mr.  f)chs  that  if  we 
could  get  in  touch  with  Little  .Ame  *  a 
for  a  few  minutes  twice  a  week  we  would 
lie  lucky.  But  he  told  me  to  go  ahead 
and  do  what  1  could.  I  supervised  the 
construction  of  all  the  radio  apparatus 
the  expedition  packed  along,  and  picked 
the  men  to  handle  the  job  at  Little 
.America— they  were  old  friends  of 
mine.  1  didn’t  know  until  they 
were  actually  settled  in  Little  .Amer¬ 
ica  whether  the  thing  would  work. 
But  it  did  1  Now  I’m  entertaining  radio 
exjierts  from  all  over  the  world  who 
come  in  here  to  see  how  it  was  d  'ite. 
It  was  the  fact  that  we  kept  up  com¬ 
munications  so  consistently  that  stumps 
them  all- — and  stumps  me.  too.  .And  the 
fact  that  there  were  so  few  ’repeats’  nv*de 
it  seem  all  the  more  marvelous.  We 
very  seldom,  except  on  some  had  nights, 
had  to  ask  Hanson  to  repeat  his  mes¬ 
sages.” 

Russell  Owen  was  working  on  a  dead¬ 
line  schcfliile  as  systematically  as  though 
he  were  covering  a  local  fire,  Meinholtz 
said,  and  the  sending  of  messages  from 
Little  .America  was  timed  for  certain 
editions. 

“When  I  came  to  work  at  7  in  the 
evening.”  Meinholtz  said,  “the  day’s  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Little  .America  were  just 
retting  started.  It  was  noon  down  there. 
Three  hours  later  or  so.  when  it  was  3 
o’clock  in  the  .Antarctic,  Russell  would 
have  the  first  part  of  his  story  written 
and  Hanson  would  be  shooting  >1  through 
to  make  the  deadline  on  the  Times  mail 
edition  at  10  .■•40  P.  M.  From  then  on  the 
editorial  department  would  get  the  story- 
in  “takes’  for  the  various  editors.  The 
story  was  usually  complete  for  the  .1 :30 
a.  m.  deadline,  although  the  forms  were 
sometimes  held  open  for  awhile  if  the 
reception  was  slow.” 

It  was  notably  the  patience  of  Mein- 


niercial  company,  so  much  time  spent  in 
e.xperimenting  with  various  wave  lengths 
might  have  been  considered  time  wasted, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  temptation  to 
drop  the  attempt  for  that  evening.  But 
the  men  at  the  Times  were  imbued  with 
the  adventure,  and  were  out  to  make  as 
perfect  a  record  on  their  side  as  Byrd 
.•••■(1  hi.,  men  made  at  the  South  Pole. 
They  worked  long  liours  over  their  com¬ 
plex  aimaratus  to  bring  in  the  stories. 

.A  year  before  the  Byrd  expedition 
started,  Meinholtz  lad  {wrfected  his 
equipment,  and  had  exnerimented  with 
the  Norwegian  whalers  in  the  .Antarctic. 
Then  he  went  alnint  assembling  the 
$7.s,(KK;  worth  of  radio  equipment  which 
the  expedition  took  along.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  ships  on 
their  way  down,  as  well  as  after  they  got 
there.  One  of  the  most  exciting  radio¬ 
grams  received  was  that  when  the  Ice 
Barrier  was  first  sighted  on  Oiristmas 
I>dv.  l')28. 

Then  came  the  dash  to  the  Pole  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Nov.  29.  1929.  .-Xnd 
Meinholtz  transcribed  the  most  thrilling 
radiogram  of  the  expedition:  "... 
.Airplane  Flovd  Bennett,  in  flight,  1  :55 
P.  .M.  G.  M'.  T.  Nov.  29.  1929  .  .  . 
My  calculations  indicate  we  have  reached 
vicinitv  sugar  fishing  humidity  for  sur¬ 
vey  atkinson  camp  well.  Will  soon  turn 
nominate  piney  onalaska  trigger  flunky 
diamond  sugar  billett."  Which,  when 
translated,  .said :  “My  calculations  in¬ 
dicate  that  we  have  reached  the  vicinity 
of  the  South  Pole,  h'lying  high  for  a 
survey.  The  airplane  is  in  good  shape, 
crew  all  well.  Will  soon  turn  north. 
We  can  see  an  almost  hmitless  polar 
plateau,  ffur  denartiire  from  the  pole 
was  at  1  ;2.s  P.  M." 

“All  the  big  news  broke  on  holidays,” 
Meinholtz  observed. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  transmission 
was  during  the  long  .Antarctic  night.  It 
was  hard  to  get  signals  through  and  to 
receive  them  during  this  period,  and  it 
took  many  weary  hours  experimenting 
with  waves  before  even  the  smallest 
message  could  be  received. 

More  than  32.'.9fl0  words  in  news  stor¬ 
ies  were  received  by  Meinholtz  and  his 
assistants.  But  in  addition,  more  than 
3.000,000  words  were  interchanged  in 
private  messages,  all  of  which  the* 
Times  handled  gratuitously.  Was  Byrd 
without  some  valuable  scientific  data?  A 
scientific  tract  from  the  Geographical  So¬ 


ciety  was  obtained  and  sent  to  him  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  length.  And  every  day 
Meinholtz  sent  a  miniature  newspaper  to 
the  men,  with  aviation  reports  (they 
seemed  to  be  most  interest^  in  that), 
weather  reports  (they  like  to  be  told  that 
it  was  96  degrees  in  the  New  York 
shade  while  it  was  72  degrees  below  zero 
down  there),  and  stock  market  reports. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  Byrd 
crew  were  trading  on  the  market  all  the 
time  they  were  gone.  -And  there  were 
messages  from  mothers,  fathers,  sweet¬ 
hearts,  wives,  societies  .  .  .  Mein¬ 

holtz  pointed  to  a  huge  box  filled  with 
rolled  up  manuscripts.  "Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  messages,”  he  said. 

■As  the  stories  were  received  they  were 
punctuated  and  translated  from  the 
code  before  the  telegraph  desk  ever  saw 
them.  They  were  typed  on  a  standard 
radiogram  form  which  the  Times  had 
printed  for  the  occasion  with  one  copy 
going  to  the  managing  editor’s  desk  and 
the  other  to  the  telegraph  editor. 

Meinholtz  was  a  telegraph  operator  in 
St.  Louis  prior  to  the  war  and  had 
worked  in  all  the  newspaper  offices  in 
that  city.  He  joined  the  navy  during 
the  war  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  traf¬ 
fic  at  the  naval  station  at  Bar  Harbor, 
Me.,  and  opened  transatlantic  radio  serv¬ 
ice  there.  The  Bar  Harbor  station  made 
quite  a  record  during  the  war,  but  Mein¬ 
holtz  refused  a  commission  after  the 
Armistice  and  was  discharged  as  chief 
petty  officer.  He  came  to  New  York  fora 
while,  intending  to  go  back  to  .St.  Louis, 
but  stayed  here  working  at  various  tel^ 
graph  jobs  for  several  months.  He  was 
offered  the  Times’  job  as  manager  of  the 
radio  dejiartment.  and  accepted  it.  He 
celebrated  his  tenth  anniversary  with  the 
Times  June  10. 

.A  huge  world  map  on  the  walls  of  the 
radio  room  show  that  now  the  Byrd  ex¬ 
pedition  is  over,  Meinholtz  still  has  work 
to  do.  Pinned  on  the  map  at  various 
spots  are  slips  of  paper,  which  tell  who 
is  at  these  locations.  .All  are  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Times,  or  will  be. 
At  Newfoundland  the  Bartlett  expeditiM 
is  getting  ready  for  a  geographical  trip 
to  Greenland.  There  is  a  slip  of  paper 
showing  the  location  of  the  Dickey  expe¬ 
dition  on  the  Orinoco  River  in  Venezuela. 
In  Lima.  Peru,  Yancey,  the  aviator,  is  in 
communication.  Over  in  Ireland  a  slip 
has  Captain  Kingsford-Smith  ready  for 
his  trans-Atlantic  flight. 

.And  so  the  Byrd  expedition  was  all  in 
the  day’s  work  for  Meinholtz,  but  that  it 
was  quite  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
meritorious  is  indicated  by  two  framed 
messages  on  the  walls  of  the  radio  roora. 

One  is  a  certificate  from  the  \etem 
Wireless  Operators  .Association,  citiiK 
Meinholtz  for  “meritorious  service, 
dated  Feb.  11.  19.30. 

The  other  is  a  message  from  Byrd, 
dat'  d  Dec.  20,  1929,  reading  as  follows: 

“I  think  the  work  your  outfit  has  done 
up  there  has  been  remarkable  and  you 
have  certainly  stuck  by  us.  Mhen  the 
time  conics  I  am  going  to  write  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Ochs  telling  him  all  about  it- 
You  have  my  sinccrest  personal  thank> 
and  through  you  I  want  to  thank  y^ 
shinmates.  Thev  have  been  corking  ffOM 
fellows.  Nor  have  I  forgotten  all  the 
things  you  have  done  for  us.  ^  .X  nierry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year  to  w 
of  you  in  which  every  man  here  joins  tnr 
we  are  all  indebted  to  you  and  your  stait. 
Skaal !” 


DANIELS  CAUGHT  SPEEDING 

Josephus  Daniels,  former  Secretoi^ 
the  Navy  and  noted  editor  of  the 
(N.C.)  Xm's  fir  Ohsener  was  , 
June  18  for  speeding  at  College  Hill, 
suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Editor 
was  enroute  to  Hamilton.  O.,  to  deij^ 
a  high  school  commencement 
when  arrested.  On  explanation  of  w 
mission  he  was  paroled  on  condition  tw 
he  return  to  Cincinnati  after 
the  speech.  After  reporting  to 
p<dice  precinct  Mr.  Daniels  w-as  rcle**“ 
on  indefinite  suspension  of  sentence. 
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OWEN  DESCRIBES  REPORTING  IN  ANTARCTIC 


New  York  Times  Man  Who  Spent  18  Months  With  Byrd  Didn’t  Find  His  Assignment 
Monotonous — Greeted  by  Times  Executives  and  Fellow  Reporters 


Amid  the  din  of  screeching  sirens, 
blaring  bands  and  cheering  crowds 
that  heralded  the  official  welcome  of 
Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd  to  New 
York  on  Thursday  this  week,  a  mob  of 
handshaking,  back-slapping  reporters 
staged  an  unofficial  welcome  all  their 
own  for  Russell  Owen  of  the  Xcw  York 
Times.  Back  from  nearly  two  years 
^ith  the  Byrd  Antarctic  Expedition,  the 
reporter  who  won  the  1929  Pulitzer 
prize  for  his  coverage  of  the  South  Pole 
venture,  grinned  happily  as  he  told  the 


"It's  certainly  great  to  be  home.” 

Admiral  Byrd.  Bernt  Balchen,  Harold 
June  and  the  other  polar  explorers  were 
the  center  of  attraction  for  the  waving, 
shouting  crowd  that  sailed  down  New 
York  harbor  to  meet  the  bark  City  of 
New  York  and  the  S.  S.  Eleanor  Boll¬ 
ing  but  the  men  who  went  down  to 
cover  the  story  were  on  lookout  for 
Owen.  As  soon  as  the  Macom  went 
alongside  the  City  of  New  Y'ork,  they 
spotted  the  long-absent  reporter  at  the 
rail  of  the  bark. 

“Hey,  Russ.” 

“Heilo,  Russ,  how  are  you?” 

Welcoming  shouts  crossed  the  nar¬ 
row  space  between  the  ships.  Owen, 
grinning  beneath  the  broad,  flopping 
brim  of  his  panama  hat  waved  to  the 
mob.  Fred  Meinholtz,  chief  operator 
of  the  Times  radio  station,  stood  on  the 
Macom’s  rail  and  called  to  the  reporter 
whose  thousands  of  words  of  copy  he 
had  drawn  out  of  the  air  for  the  past 
18  months. 

"Come  on  over  Russ,”  he  shouted. 

Before  the  gangplank  had  been  slipped 
from  the  welcoming  ship  to  the  explor¬ 
er's  craft,  Owen  swung  onto  the  rail, 
leaped  precariously  across  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  and  grabbed  Meinholtz’s 
hand  to  be  hauled  aboard  the  Macom. 
He  was  piloted  across  the  crowded  deck 
and  up  to  the  superstructure  where  F. 
T.  Birchall,  acting  managing  editor,  and 
Arthur  H.  Sulzberger,  vice-president  of 
the  Times,  greeted  him  with  hearty 
words  of  welcome  and  congratulation. 

Cornered  for  a  moment  behind  a  ven¬ 
tilator  on  the  upper  deck  after  the  noise 
of  official  welcoming  had  subsided  and 
the  gay  and  noisy  aquatic  parade  had 
started  up  the  harbor,  Owen  told  this 
reporter  that  as  soon  as  he  gets  settled 
once  again  in  New  Y'ork  he  intends  to 
look  up  his  friends  of  Park  Row  and 
Broadway. 

"I  didn’t  really  miss  the  crowd  so  very 
much  down  there,”  he  said.  “But  now 
that  I’m  back  in  New  Y'ork  again,  it’s 
going  to  be  grand  to  get  back  with 
them.  As  soon  as  I  get  a  chance  I’m 
going  to  start  an  exploration  trip  of  my 
own  around  town  and  get  acquainted  all 
over  again.” 

•Yfter  a  couple  of  weeks  of  looking 
over  the  old  town,  Owen  said  he  will 
take  a  two  months’  vacation  in  Canada. 
Somewhat  slimmer  than  when  he  left 
with  the  Byrd  expedition,  he  wants  to 
rwin  some  weight  and  get  back  in  con¬ 
dition.  and  surjirisinglv,  he  also  wants 
to  ^escape  the  heat. 

The  heat  bothers  me  a  lot,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  A  faint  breeze  was  blowing 
of  the  Macom. 

“k  ”  here.”  he  continued. 

out.  you  know,  we  were  in  Panama  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  that  was 
pretty  hot.” 


Although  his  wind-burned  face  belii 
tk!t  the  polar  reporter  sa 

oat  while  most  of  the  men  in  the  exp 
'non  had  no  trouble  with  the  food. 
Old  not  agree  so  well  with  himself  at 
others.  Consequently, 
t  him  several  pounds  in  weight, 
etween  interruptions  of  friends  wl 
ann~  *0  say  “Hello,”  and  a  rad 
wanted  him  to  say  som 
of  k’  microphone,  Owen  talk 

fnrJ"*  **P'rience  in  covering  the  hi 
exploration  of  the  polar  wast 


By  JOHN 

and  the  flight  over  the  South  Pole. 
Despite  the  long  dreary  winter,  the 
boundless  stretches  of  ice  and  snow,  the 
job  never  grew  monotonous  until  the 
last  month. 

“Somehow,  it  never  got  tiresome  down 
there,”  he  said.  “'Things  managed  to 


Russell  Owen 


stay  jiretty  interesting.  The  only  mo¬ 
notony  came  during  the  last  month, 
when  all  the  work  had  been  done  and 
we  just  had  to  sit  around  until  we  couUl 
get  away.  We  didn’t  know  for  a  while 
whether  we’d  get  out  or  whether  we’d 
be  frozen  in  for  another  winter.” 

W  hile  the  story  tended  to  settle  down 
to  a  routine  affair,  the  Times  reporter 
declared  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
cover  from  one  standpoint. 

“'I'lie  only  trouble  was  that  you  got 
such  a  different  view  of  the  thing  from 
down  there,”  he  said.  “It  made  it  aw¬ 
fully  difficult  to  know  what  would  be 
interesting  to  people  back  in  civilization. 
'I'he  commoiqjlace  things  that  happened 
every  day  didn’t  seem  like  news  when 
you  were  right  on  the  spot.  It  was 
hard  to  realize  that  things  which  were 
l(K)ked  upon  as  routine  occurrences  were 
interesting  to  the  people  back  home. 

“I  felt  a  terrible  sense  of  isolation,” 
he  continued.  “It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  no  other  place  in  the  world 
that  I  had  to  worry  about  except  Little 
America.” 


F.  ROCHE 

One  of  the  things  that  acted  as  a 
buffer  against  the  dreary  sameness  of  the 
landscape,  the  drab  loneliness  of  the 
polar  wastes,  was  the  sense  of  being  in 
the  midst  of  something  far  outside  the 
borders  of  ordinary  mortal  experience, 
Owen  declared. 

“You  realized  that  you  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  unique  adventure,’  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Y’ou  didn’t  think  of  home. 
Somehow  you  didn’t  seem  to  miss  your 
friends  back  in  the  United  States.” 

Covering  the  daily  occurrences  in 
Little  .America  was  a  vastly  different 
experience  than  any  other  story  he  has 
worked  on,  the  Pulitzer  prize  winner 
said.  The  intimacy  of  living  for  such 
a  long  time  with  the  people  who  created 
the  copy  put  the  whole  thing  on  a  basis 
quite  different  from  the  usual  passing 
acquaintance  of  an  ordinary  news  story. 

“I  could  send  anything  I  wanted  from 
the  expedition  ba.se.”  he  told  this  re¬ 
porter,  “but  I  had  to  be  considerate  of 
the  men.  When  you  are  living  with  a 
group  for  such  a  long  time,  you  become 
intimate  with  them  and  your  relation  to 
them  is  different  than  that  of  a  reporter 
covering  a  court  trial,  a  murder  investi¬ 
gation  or  any  of  the  routine  news 
stories.  The  hunch  down  there  had  their 
per.sonal  whims  and  foibles,  but  I 
couldn’t  write  about  them  or  kid  them 
in  any  way  in  my  stories,  because  they 
might  resent  it,  and  besides,  that  sort  of 
stuff  wasn’t  news  and  it  didn’t  always 
add  to  the  color  side  of  the  story.” 

.Again  Owen  was  hustled  off  to  meet 
some  more  of  his  friends  or  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  some  of  the  dozens  of  imjjor- 
tant  looking  persons  on  board. 

Down  on  the  main  deck,  his  boss.  Mr. 
Birchall,  declared  Owen  was  the  “most 
welcome  sight  he  had  seen  in  a  long 
time.” 

“He’ll  get  a  grand  welcome  even  in 
the  ‘hard  boiled’  newspaper  office,”  was 
the  Times’  executive’s  hearty  statement. 
“We’re  glad  to  have  him  back.  He  did 
a  fine  job.” 

The  Times  will  welcome  their  prodigal 
reporter  with  a  luncheon  some  day  next 
week.  Mr.  Birchall  said.  The  day  has 
not  yet  been  named  due  to  the  rush  and 
hustle  attendant  to  the  homecoming. 

F'urther  honor  will  be  paid  to  the  now 
famous  scriln-  by  the  Newspaper  Club 
of  New  York,  which  will  give  a  dinner 
and  dance  for  him  in  the  grand  ball  room 
of  the  Hotel  Astor,  June  28.  At  this 


PRINTERS  JOIN  IN  JOAN  OF  ARC  FETE 


In  the  unusual  fetes  held  at  Compiegne,  France,  in  May  in  commemoration 
of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  Joan  of  Arc  before  that 
town  in  1430,  representatives  of  different  trades  and  corporations  took  part. 
They  carried  emblems  of  their  trade.  The  illustration  shows  the  model 
carried  by  the  delegation  of  printers. 


affair  the  newspaper  world  will  greet 
him  officially. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
.Associated  Press,  will  be  spokesman  for 
the  craft.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher 
of  the  Times,  Louis  Wiley,  business 
manager,  and  .Arthur  H.  Sulzberger, 
vice-president  of  the  paper  will  be  seated 
with  him  on  the  dais.  .At  the  table  of 
Louis  H.  Fehr  of  the  .Yen’  York  Ameri¬ 
can,  president  of  the  club,  will  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.; 
Col.  G'uy  A'iskniskki,  business  manager 
of  the  .American ;  and  E.  D.  Coblentz, 
editor.  .A  group  of  newspaper  men  as 
well  as  state  officials  will  come  down 
from  .Albany  to  be  at  the  dinner.  They 
are  all  friends  of  Owen. 

.Another  group  will  journey  from 
Schenectady,  and  a  third  from  Massa- 
chu.setts.  Even  Will  Rogers  will  be 
present,  if  he  can  manage  to  dodge  a 
theatre  engagement.  The  humorist,  at 
present  playing  in  Boston,  wired  Thurs¬ 
day  that  he  would  have  a  hard  time 
making  it,  but  would  fly  to  New  York 
for  the  dinner,  if  it  was  at  all  possible. 

As  part  of  the  official  welcome  on 
Thursday,  Owen  attended  a  luncheon  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
given  in  honor  of  Rear  Admiral  Byrd 
and  his  fellow-e.xplorers. 

Gill)ert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  Xexv  York 
Sun,  president  of  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  .Advertising,  was  among  those 
who  greeted  the  party  at  the  club. 
Grover  .A.  Whalen,  head  the  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  on  Receptions  to  Distin¬ 
guished  Guests,  and  a  member  of  the 
.•Advertising  Club,  escorted  the  ex¬ 
plorers  'up  the  bay  on  the  Macom  to 
City  Hall  and  thence  to  the  Club  for 
the  luncheon. 


BYRD  MOTIF  IN  COPY 


Advertiser*  Seize  Chance  to  Get  New* 
Angle  in  Announcement* 

Newspaper  advertisements  joined  the 
chorus  of  welcome  for  Rear  Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd,  returning  to  New 
Y’ork  on  June  19  from  his  Antarctic  ex¬ 
pedition. 

Gasoline  and  oil,  binoculars,  medicine, 
furniture  and  bedding,  clothing,  and 
even  hotel  and  banking  service  were 
tied  up  with  the  return  of  the  Byrd 
partv,  in  some  cases  by  the  makers  of 
products  used  by  the  expedition,  and  in 
other  cases  merely  to  get  news  value 
into  the  advertisements. 

The  TideWater  Oil  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion  used  a  seven-column  advertisement 
stating  that  its  products  had  been  used 
on  the  trip.  This  company  will  also 
stKmsor  a  broadcast  program  over  the 
Columbia  network  June  23  at  9  p.  m., 
eastern  daylight  time,  at  which  Admiral 
Byrd  is  to  tell  experiences  at  the  bottom 
of  the  world.  A  distinguished  audience 
is  being  invited  to  attend  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  from  the  WABC  studios. 

“The  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  took 
a  full  page  telling  that  it  had  housed 
Byrd  before  his  departure  and  that  one 
building  at  Little  America  had  been 
named  the  Biltmore. 

Wallach  Brothers,  New  York  cloth¬ 
iers,  used  a  series  of  cartoons  to  show 
how  Byrd  and  his  men  might  keep  cool 
in  the  muggy  New  York  atmosphere. 
The  suggestions  included  shower  baths, 
ice,  fans,  cold  drinks,  and  Wallach 
clothes. 

Among  companies  that  announced  use 
of  their  products  by  the  Byrd  party 
were:  Wright  Aeronautical  Corporation, 
Wear-Ever  aluminum  cooking  utensils, 
Carl  Zeiss,  Inc.,  Nujol,  and  Regent 
furniture  shops. 

The  Seamen’s  Bank  for  Savings  of¬ 
fered  a  picture  of  Admiral  Byrd  to  its 
friends  and  depositors  upon  request. 
Macy’s  department  store  used  the  occa¬ 
sion  to  advertise  its  cooling  system,  with 
cartoons  of  polar  seals  in  straw  hats. 
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NEWSPAPER  UBRARIANS  ELECT  PETTIT 

Detroit  News  Mam  Named  ChaLirm2m  at  San  Francisco  Convention — Importance  of  Reference 
Departments  in  Promoting  Accuracy  in  News  and  Editorials  Stressed 


'^HAT  the  importance  of  the  refer- 
*  ence  library  in  the  daily  operation  of 
publishing  a  newspaper  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  evident  to  publishers  has  been 
strikingly  shown  during  the  past  year  in 
the  special  attention  given  to  library 
facilities  in  newly  erected  newspaper 
plants.  This  fact  was  stressed  by  Josepth 
F.  Kwapil,  librarian  of  the  Fhtladclfhia 
Public  Ledger  and  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Group  of  the  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association,  in  reviewing  the  year 
at  the  eighth  annual  conference  of  the 
grotip  in  the  Hotel  Oift,  San  Francisco, 
this  week.  Many  ideas  for  improving 
library  service  were  presented  in  papers 
read  by  librarians  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  during  the  conference  ses- 
siems  which  lasted  from  June  18  to  21. 

Discussiems  of  cross-indexing,  subdi¬ 
viding  and  news  indexing  shared  the 
program  with  talks  on  the  relations  of 
city  editors  and  editorial  writers  with 
the  reference  department. 

During  a  business  meeting  of  the 
group.  Ford  Pettit,  director  of  the  refer¬ 
ence  department  of  the  Detroit  News, 
was  elected  chairman  for  the  ensuing 
year  to  succeed  Mr.  Kwapil.  Mr.  Pettit 
has  been  with  the  News  since  1921  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  reference  de¬ 
partment  three  years. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association  was  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  General  sessions  of  the 
association  took  place  each  morning  and 
group  meetings  occupied  the  afternoons. 
The  newspaper  group  held  additional 
meetings  at  breakfast  conferences. 

William  Wallace  Vaughan,  librarian 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  formally 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  conference. 
A  response  was  made  by  William  Alcott, 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Globe  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  S.  L.  A. 

The  reference  library  is  a  much-ap¬ 
preciated  ally  of  the  editorial  writer  in 
supplying  many  little  facts  or  quota¬ 
tions  often  needed  to  corrrplete  an  edi¬ 
torial,  Robert  W.  Jones,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  told 
the  librarians.  Many  an  editorial  writer 
would  be  put  to  great  trouble  and  suffer 
much  loss  of  time  searching  for  obscure 
or  out-dated  facts  sometimes  necessary 
to  the  piece  he  is  writing,  if  it  were  not 
for  an  efficient  library  at  his  disposal, 
Mr.  Jones  declared. 

“The  old  giants  of  the  editorial  sanc¬ 
tum  may  have  been  infallible,”  he  said, 
“but  their  modern  and  perhaps  un¬ 
worthy  successors  are  far  from  it  and 
with  so  many  keen-eyed  sleuths  upon 
their  journalistic  trail  they  are  taking 
as  few  chances  as  possible.  He  is 
where  the  up-to-date  library  plays  one 
of  its  most  appreciated  roles  in  the 
making  of  a  big  newspaper. '  It  is  a 
storehouse  of  facts  and  figures  that  us¬ 
ually  cannot  be  found  in  the  standard 
works  of  reference  because  they  have 
been  out-dated  by  the  rapid  march  of 
events. 

“There  are  some  conspicuous  excep¬ 
tions,  but  as  a  rule  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  except  in  the  largest  cities,  do 
not  seem  to  realize  the  indispensable 
contribution  of  the  library  to  the  turn¬ 
ing  out  of  a  well-rounded,  accurate 
newspaper.  And  yet  it  is  particularly 
true  with  reference  to  the  editorial  page 
that  a  well-equipped  library  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  to  the  smaller  newspaper  with  its 
limited  staff  of  writers.  In  the  case 
of  the  metropolitan  journal  each  of  its 
numerous  editorial  men  is  supposed  to 
be  somewhat  of  a  specialist,  taking  'for 
his  province,  national,  local  or  foreign 
affairs,  politics,  science  or  literature. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  completely 
stocked  library  at  his  command  does  not 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  independent  research  and  keeping  his 
private  collection  of  material,  although 
there  are  writers  who  never  seem  to  be 
able  to  find  a  clipping  or  article  when 
thev  want  it. 

“In  theory,  at  least,  the  metropolitan 


editorial  writer  has  more  time  at  his 
disposal  for  this  important  work  on  the 
side.  But  where  there  are  only  two  or 
three  writers,  with  the  task  of  filling  as 
many  or  more  editorial  columns  a  day, 
they  have  little  leisure  for  making  and 
keeping  current  history  of  the  times  as 
it  relates  to  their  special  work.  And 


Ford  Pettit 


yet  their  editorials  are  expected  to  be, 
and  usually  are,  timely  accurate,  in¬ 
formative  and  as  forceful  as  those  of 
their  big  city  brethren.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  constituency  of  the 
small  citv  paper  is  less  intelligent  and 
'i-s  exacting  than  that  of  the  journal 
which  counts  its  readers  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands.” 

The  library  is  worth  its  cost  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  mistakes  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  Mr.  Jones  said. 

“The  modern  newspaper,  large  or 
small,  has  become  a  sort  of  university 
of  the  people,”  he  observed.  “Its  edi¬ 
torials  tend  to  be  more  informative  and 
less  argumentative  than  those  of  its 
predecessors  of  half  a  century  ago. 
Less  violently  partisan,  it  believes  its 
mission  is  to  lay  all  sides  of  a  public 
question  in  their  true  light  before  the 
discriminating  reader.  And  it  can  com¬ 
mit  no  more  fatal  mistake  than  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  ‘write  down’  to  its  readers  either 
in  its  editorial  or  its  news  columns. 
The  news  department  in  its  rush  to 
catch  its  rapid-fire  editions  may  be  par¬ 
doned  some  of  its  inevitable  inaccuracies, 
but  actual  mistakes,  or  the  hazy  or  in¬ 
adequate  presentation  of  facts  on  the 
editorial  page  cannot  be  so  easily  ex¬ 
cused.  And  so,  merely  as  a  potential 
aid  to  accuracy  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  editorial  informative  mission,  the 
newspaper  library  must  be  regarded  as 
worth  all  and  more  than  it  costs. 

“Of  course  the  field  of  the  newspaper 
library,  even  in  connection  with  the 
editorial  page,  is  far  wider  than  this.  A 
page  may  be  accurate  as  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  table  and  equally  as  dull.  But  in 
the  properly  equipped  newspaper  refer¬ 
ence  library,  if  he  will  only  realize  its 
resources,  the  editorial  writer  can  find 
an  apt  illustration  with  which  to  point 
a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  For  instance, 
if  he  be  so  cruel  as  to  revive  that  ancient 
weapon,  the  ‘deadly  parallel,’  he  can 
rake  up  many  a  speech  to  show  that  con¬ 
sistency  is  not  one  of  the  cardinal  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  professional  politician.” 

Reviewing  the  history  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Group,  William  Alcott,  Boston 
Globe  librarian,  recalled  its  first  meeting 
coincident  with  the  conference  of  the 
Special  Libraries  .\ssociation  in  Atlantic 
City  seven  years  ago  when  five  persons 
discussed  newspaper  problems  among 
themselves  and  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  present  successful  organization.  Mr. 
Alcott  spoke  of  the  succeeding  con¬ 
ferences  and  the  gradual  growth  of  at¬ 
tendance  with  the  consequent  expansion 


of  the  group’s  influence.  Concluding  his 
review  with  a  citation  of  the  valuable 
achievements  of  the  group,  Mr.  Alcott 
said : 

“I  place  first  in  the  list  of  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  fact  that  we  have  met  to¬ 
gether  each  year  for  seven  years,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  common  problems,  to  learn  from 
one  another,  and  by  the  same  token  to 
remove  in  part,  at  least,  the  handicap  of 
isolation  which  has  encompassed  the 
newspaper  librarian. 

“Next  is  the  discovery  of  ways  of 
proper  and  practical  cooperation. 

“We  have  learned  to  differentiate  be¬ 
tween  information  and  material. 

“We  have  become  conscious  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  our  own  collec¬ 
tions,  especially  of  clippings  and  photos, 
and  to  realize  that  for  local  biography, 
for  local  news,  and  for  local  political 
news,  they  are  unsurpassed  in  any  other 
kind  of  library  anywhere. 

“We  have  created  and  are  creating  an 
increasingly  valuable  body  of  literature 
on  the  newspaper  library. 

“We  have  made  the  first  survey  of 
American  newspaper  library  pr^tice. 

“We  have  stimulated  activity  in  library 
schools  toward  instruction  and  training 
for  newspaper  library  work. 

“A  start  has  been  made  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  standard  classification  for 
newspaper  libraries. 

“W'e  have  widened  our  acquaintance 
with  sources  and  methods. 

“We  have  created  new  contacts. 

“We  have  raised  the  standard  of  news¬ 
paper  library  work,  and  we  have  gained 
a  new  vision  of  it. 

“We  are  winning  the  approval  of  an 
increasing  number  of  publishers  and 
executives. 

“We  are  progressing  in  the  work  of 
making  the  newspaper  library  a  more 
helpful  aid  to  accuracy,  not  only  to  re¬ 
move  the  basis  and  diminish  the  number 
of  damage  suits,  but  for  the  good  name 
of  the  paper  we  serve  and  for  the  cause 
of  good  journalism  at  large.” 

The  service  given  by  the  library  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  is  gradually 
being  extended  until  it  has  taken  on 
“creative”  duties  as  well  as  those  that 
come  under  the  head  of  reference.  Miss 
Blanche  L.  Davenport,  librarian  of  that 
newspaper,  told  the  conference. 

“One  of  the  functions  of  our  library” 
she  explained,  “is  to  send  lists  of  books 
of  special  interest  to  the  printing,  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  departments  for  posting 
on  their  bulletin  boards.  This  helps  the 
members  of  the  departments  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  new  developments  in  their 
line  of  work  and  in  turn  they  keep  us 
posted  on  the  new  books  that  are  coming 
out  which  will  be  of  value  to  them,  thus 
enabling  us  to  buy  more  wisely.  We 
also,  when  checking  the  papers,  watch 
for  any  kind  of  a  slip,  that  is,  the  run¬ 
ning  of  an  article  tw'ice  in  the  same  edi¬ 
tion,  or  any  of  the  various  mistakes  that 
sometimes  get  by  the  proofreaders.  We 
do  not  find  them  very  often  but  when 
we  do  we  speed  to  the  composing  room 
so  that  the  mistake  will  not  get  into  an¬ 
other  edition.  Another  of  the  things 
that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  do 
is  to  watch  the  magazines  and  papers  for 
anything  that  will  suggest  a  feature 
article  or  editorial.  It  gives  us  a  bit 
of  the  thrill  that  I  think  an  autljor  must 
h^ve  when  we  see  our  ideas  come  out 
in  print 

“We  try  to  do  more  than  just  answer 
the  requests  for  information,”  Miss 
Davenport  concluded.  “We  try  to  give 
them  inquirers  interrelated  material  that 
will  help  them  develop  their  subject.  We 
are  slowly  making  the  library  not  only 
a  reference  department,  the  memory  of 
the  organization,  but  a  creative  depart¬ 
ment  thus  affording  us  a  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  service  in  the  final  production 
of  the  newspaper.  You  know  it  is  a  lot 
more  fun  to  have  work  that  is  not  mo¬ 
notonous  but  diversified.” 

In  his  review  of  the  year’s  activities 


Mr.  Kwapil  called  attention  to  the  im¬ 
proved  facilities  provided  for  their  H- 
braries  by  the  New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  when  they 
moved  into  new  and  more  modern  pl^ts. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  is  planning  to  move  its  reference 
department  into  larger  quarters  and  that 
the  Public  Ledger  increased  its  library 
space  by  the  equivalent  of  7(X)  square 
feet  of  floor  space  through  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  287  steel  vertical  units  of  five- 
drawer  height  to  replace  the  old  oak 
filing  cabinets.  ■ 

Considering  the  practicability  of  hir¬ 
ing  journalism  students  for  library  work,  ' 
Mr.  Kwapil  told  the  gathering  he  had 
employed  two  students  at  various  times 
during  the  year  and  w'as  greatly  pleased 
with  their  work.  He  rejwrted  a  steady 
growth  in  membership  in  the  library 
group  up  to  and  including  the  past  year. 

Declaring  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
comparatively  few  librarians  have  been 
conscious  of  the  possibilities  of  their  de¬ 
partment,  Mr.  Kwapil,  in  a  second  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Making  the  Reference  Library 
the  Hub  of  the  Wheel,”  explained  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  library  service  in 
general  could  be  improved. 

“If  publishers  of  newspapers  have  been 
laggards  in  this  respect,”  he  declared, 

“it  is  our  task  to  sell  them;  make  them 
realize  that  a  modern  reference  library 
is  as  essential  as  an  up-to-date  press  or 
composing  room.” 

The  Public  Ledger  librarian  stressed 
the  importance  of  subdividing  classifia- 
tions;  watching  cross  references;  elim¬ 
inating  waste  motion ;  bringing  stock 
cuts  up  to  date ;  keeping  an  efficient 
news  index;  and  saving  floor  space. 

A  description  of  the  operation  of  the 
Cowles  Reference  Library,  which  serves 
a  territory  of  approximately  400  square 
miles  was  given  by  Wilbur  Kirkman, 
director  of  this  library.  The  department 
is  a  consolidation  of  the  libraries  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane 
Daily  Chronicle,  Spokane  Weekly  Chron¬ 
icle,  Spokane  Daily  Times,  Washinoton 
Farmer,  Oregon  Farmer  and  Idaho 
Farmer,  and  is  operated  in  the  interest 
of  these  publications,  all  of  which  are 
published  by  the  Cowles  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  The  library  is  housed  in  the  new 
plant  of  the  Spokane  Chronicle. 

Miss  Agnes  J.  Petersen,  librarian  of 
the  Mihvaukee  Leader,  discussed  the  r^ 
cently  issued  booklet,  “Newspaper  Ref¬ 
erence  Libraries”  by  Robert  W.  Es¬ 
mond.  of  the  department  of  journalism, 
University  of  Minnesota. 

The  first  breakfast  conference,  on 
Thursday  morning,  was  directed  by  Miss 
Petersen.  A  second  breakfast  meeting 
was  to  be  held  Friday  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  A.  Dwight  Newton,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  librarian. 

Others  scheduled  to  speak  at  the  con¬ 
ference  were :  Mrs.  Marjorie  D.  Brown, 
librarian,  San  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Blackledge.  librarian,  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News;  Thomas  Bellew, 
city  editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 
Roy  Harrison  Danforth,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Oakland  Tribune;  and  VVil- 
liam  Frederick  Calkins,  managing  editor. 
Daily  Californian,  University  of  Oii- 
fornia,  Berkeley. 

TENNESSEE  A.P,  ELECTS 

Tennessee  members  of  the  Associated 
Press,  meeting  at  the  Noel  hotel,  Nash¬ 
ville.  June  11,  authorized  Wayne  ^ 

Cottingham,  state  correspondent,  W 
direct  the  coverage  of  the  August 
mary  and  the  November  election.  Lnw 
Lea,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Nashtw 
Tennessean,  was  chosen  state_  chairman 
for  the  coming  year,  succeeding  .lan^ 

G.  Stahlman,  executive  director  of  tK 
Nashville  Banner,  whose  term  had  cx-  , 
pired.  The  fall  meeting  will  be  [ 

Nashville  on  the  day  preceding  I 

Tennessee-Vanderbilt  football  game.  I 
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STORES  STUDYING  NEW  COPY  TECHNIQUE 

Novel  Ideas  Refuting  Charge  That  “Pulling  Power”  of  Newspaper  Space  Is  Diminishing,  Told  at 
Department  Store  Meeting  in  New  York — Wasteful  Space  Practices  Cited 
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Examples  of  how  novel  ideas  in 
sales  and  advertising  procedure  en¬ 
abled  various  department  stores  to  con¬ 
quer  a  declining  tendency  in  a  ’’lagging 
department”  were  reported  at  a  divisional 
mating  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Qxxls  Association  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  on  Thursday,  June  19. 

The  report  was  read  by  William  H. 
McLeod,  advertising  manager  of  Wm. 
Filene's  Sons’  Company,  Boston,  who  had 
been  appointed  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  to  study  the  operations  of 
boys’  clothing  departments  —  a  field 
chosen  because  Federal  Reserve  figures 
have  shown  a  nation-wide  falling  off  in 
sales  there.  The  committee’s  study 
showed  numerous  instances  where  stores 
had  been  able  to  overcome  this  general 
tendency  and  make  striking  increases  in 


std 


the 


sales. 

Strange  to  say,  the  committee  found 
that  stores  which  were  falling  behind  in 
sales  showed  higher  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  than  those  which  were  going 
ahead.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  these  less  successful  stores  had 
failed  to  modernize  their  selling  methods, 
relying  instead  on  attempts  to  “force 
business  through  sheer  brute  money¬ 
spending.” 

The  session  which  heard  the  report 
was  part  of  a  two-day  joint  convention 
of  the  sales  promotion  division  and  the 
merchandise  managers’  division  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
Better  use  of  newspaper  advertising  was 
discussed  at  most  of  the  sessions,  even 
those  not  labeled  as  sales  promotion 
meetings.  Two  newspaper  men  were  on 
the  program,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  newspaper  men  were  in  the  audience, 
the  ass(Kiation  having  made  an  effort  to 
obtain  newspaper  advertising  managers 
as  contributing  members. 

fT  one  instance  reported  by  Mr. 
McLeod,  “a  tx)ys’  clothing  department 
had  never  exceeded  $2.(XKF  for  any  one 
day’s  sales.  The  advertising  manager 
of  the  store  believed  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  had  entirely  underestimated  its 
capacity  for  doing  business,  or  the 
public’s  buying  power.  He  laid  out  in 
dummy  form  a  large  advertisement  call¬ 
ing  for  every  conceivable  article  in  boys’ 
wear  grouped  at  one  low  price.  The 
buyer,  impressed  with  the  advertisement 
and  the  promised  backing,  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  ‘plunge.’  When  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away  on  Saturday  night,  the 
department  found  that  it  had  sold  more 
than  $9,000  of  goods,  and  its  entire  view¬ 
point  on  the  possible  volume  for  a  day 
was  changed.” 

In  another  instance,  he  said,  a  store 
decided  to  see  what  could  he  done  with 
toys  at  other  times  than  the  Christmas 
season,  although  “nearly  every  store 
gives  up  the  ghost  entirely  on  toy  busi¬ 
ness  after  Christmas.”  This  store  per¬ 
suaded  several  manufacturers  to  confine 
two  or  three  of  their  best  and  most  novel 
toy  articles  to  that  store. 

"These  items  were  pushed  week  in  and 
week  out,”  he  said,  under  headings  like 
Every  day  is  some  child’s  birthday,’  and 
It  was  presently  found  that  quite  a  busi¬ 
ness  out  of  season  had  developed  on 
two  items.  The  department  as  a 
whole  showed  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  12  per  cent  from  January  to 
August  1.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  there  was  a  compensating  adver¬ 
ting  increase  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
the  management,  however,  feels  that 
the  increase  in  advertising  cost  was  far 
thO''*  than  offset  by  the  advantage  of 
weeping  the  department  operating  and  of 
Helping  to  absorb  the  salary  expense  of 
the  buyer.” 

In  a  third  instance,  a  mid  western  store 
ound  that  its  apparel  business  had  in¬ 
creased  less  than  2  per  cent  in  three 
t  'll’  store  decided  to  establish  a 

n?*’ .exclusive  shop  on  the  apparel  floor 
^  divert  8  per  cent  of  the  department’s 
•hvertismg  money  to  it,  simply  to  gain 
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prestige.  They  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  new  shop  operated  at  a  profit 
the  first  season,  and  that  the  entire  floor 
increased  per  cent  in  sales  over  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

“A  basement  shoe  department,”  said 
Mr.  McLeod,  “had  operated  for  years 
on  the  plan  of  having  practically  all  its 
promotions  around  the  $1.95  price.  It 
firmly  believed  no  promotion  could  sec- 
ceed  above  that  price.  A  young  man 
trained  in  the  advertising  office  was  put 
into  the  department  and  he  began  to 
think  in  publicity  terms.  By  obtaining 
new  lines,  with  new  talking  points,  by 
the  use  of  imported  shoes,  and  shoes 
with  a  story,  several  successful  events 
were  run  around  the  $5  price,  and  the 
average  sale  and  the  tone  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  improved. 

“A  rayon  department  was  falling  be¬ 
hind  despite  heavier  stocks  and  gradually 
lowering  prices.  It  had  operated  for 
years  on  the  catch-penny  basis  of  pound¬ 
ing  the  pavements  looking  for  bargains. 
Investigation  showed  that  approximately 
28  per  cent  of  the  department’s  business 
was  done  at'  one  price — $1.15.  No  other 
price  line  brought  anything  like  that  vol¬ 
ume.  It  was  decided  to  concentrate  all 
advertising  on  this  line,  strengthen  its 
merchandising,  and  lay  out  a  well-planned 
advertising  campaign  three  months  in 
advance.  -At  the  end  of  six  months,  sales 
in  the  $1.15  line  increased  27  per  cent 
and  the  total  department  sales  11  per 
cent  and  the  advertising  rate  of  the  de¬ 
partment  had  decreased  to  1.1  per  cent.” 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  “Get¬ 
ting  business  on  a  profitable  basis — in  the 
face  of  difficult  conditions.”  While  the 
talks  were  mainly  from  the  store  view¬ 
point,  it  was  pointed  out  that  unproduc¬ 
tive  advertisements  not’  only  waste  money 
but  help  to  destroy  the  advertiser’s  faith 
in  the  newspaper  used. 

E.  O.  Peterson,  local  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Ve«>  Vork  Sun.  ami  John 
Mench.  of  the  Hearst  newspapers’  New 
York  headquarters,  were  the  two  news¬ 
paper  men  on  the  program. 

“The  Influence  of  Magazines  and 
Newspapers  on  Home  Furnishings  Custo¬ 
mers,”  was  the  topic  of  Mr.  Petersen, 
while  Mr.  Mench,  who  was  formerly 
merchandise  manager  of  Gimbel  Bros., 


Pittsburgh,  .spoke  on  “The  Merchan¬ 
diser’s  Excursion  Into  the  Field  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Kenneth  Collins,  vigorous  opponent  of 
dullness  and  outworn  tradition  in  depart'- 
ment-store  advertising,  was  one  of  the 
presiding  officers,  as  chairman  of  the 
sales  promotion  division.  Mr.  Collins, 
who  is  executive  vice-president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  also  one  of  the 
speakers  Thursday  evening,  at  the  only 
night'  session. 

Pointing  out  that  the  ordinary  mer¬ 
chant’s  standards  for  advertising  are 
“still  in  the  patent  medicine  age"  and 
that  “millions  of  dollars  are  spent  an¬ 
nually  on  advertising  which  never  passes 
any  test  other  than  vanity  and  caprice,” 
Mr.  Collins  cited  examples  of  department 
store  copy  couched  in  general  terms  and 
showing  a  range  of  several  hundred  per 
cent  in  prices  quoted  for  an  article. 
These,  he  said,  amounted  merely  to  an¬ 
nouncements  that  the  store  was  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

-Again,  he  mentioned  instances  when 
heads  of  store  departments  seek  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  for  gcxxls  not  in  demand 
at  the  time  offered  or  the  price  asked. 
Pushing  such  goods,  he  said,  would  not 
mean  greatly  increased  volume  “unless 
the  celebrated  brown  derbies  will  bring 
volume.” 

.As  an  aid  in  keeping  the  bars  up 
against  advertising  which  co'uld  not  be 
expected  to  jiroduce  results,  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  urged  that  the  advertising  director 
hang  up  at  his  desk  these  three  ques¬ 
tions  : 

“1.  Will  it  bring  volume?” 

“2.  Will  it  add  prestige?” 

“3.  Will  it  help  build  a  price  line?” 

‘If  you  cannot  say  'Yes’  to  one  of 
these  questions,”  he  said,  “the  adver¬ 
tisement  has  no  business  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

“If  you  have  run  a  succession  of  sales 
on  phonographs,  let  us  say,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  then  find  that  the 
same  amount  of  advertising  effort  is 
producing  constantly  diminishing  re¬ 
turns.  it  is  a  perfectly  clear  sign  that 
you  have  reached  the  saturation  point 
for  that  particular  week  or  month. 
You’ve  got  to  quit,  and  tell  your  story 
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with  some  freshness  and  novelty.  If  you 
are  treacherously  near  the  end  of  the 
sea.son  for  any  particular  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  one  or  two  advertisements 
fail  badly,  then  you  had  better  throw  out 
all  advertising  on  such  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

“In  other  words,  when  you  ask  of  an 
advertisement  ‘Will  it  bring  volume?’  try 
to  estimate  the  tangible  definite  amount 
that  can  be  produced.  If  that  amount 
isn’t,  at  a  bare  minimum,  ten  times  the 
cost  of  the  advertisement,  the  advertise¬ 
ment  should  not  be  run. 

“Q'uestion  2 :  Will  the  advertisement 
add  prestige? 

“How  does  a  department  gain  pres¬ 
tige?  Precisely  as  people  do.  The  de¬ 
partment  must  look  the  part  and  we  must 
publicize  that.  It  must  represent  smart 
thinking — being  a  little  ahead  with  new 
fashions  and  new  methods.  It  must  have 
its  successes  capitalized. 

“Specially,  a  department  gains  pres¬ 
tige  by  advertising  and  displaying  dis¬ 
tinctive  things  as  soon  or  sooner  than 
its  competitors.  It  gains  prestige  hy  hav¬ 
ing  its  superior  appearance,  service  or 
policies  brought  to  people’s  attention  in 
some  bripht  human  interest  way. 

“I  make  this  qualification  because  so 
many  stores  feel  that  prestige  is  gained 
by  explaining  that  the  department  is  so 
many  years  old,  a  fact  which  may  only 
prove  that  it  is  fast  approaching  senility 
Other  stores  feel  that  simply  stating 
that  a  given  department  is  attractive  or 
gives  exceptional  service  accomplishes  the 
desired  end.  This  is  not  the  case.  A 
flank  attack  is  always  sounder  strategy. 
Let  some  incident  that  happened  to  a 
customer  be  the  approach.  Let  her  clap 
you  on  the  back.  Don’t  do  it  yourself — 

“The  third  question.  Will  the  advertise¬ 
ment  help  build  a  price  line? 

“Too  many  merchants,  with  far  wider 
and  sounder  experience  than  I,  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  vvi.sdom  of  careful  price-lining 
to  warrant  my  amplifying  this  subject. 
But  the  merchant  who  clearly  .sees  the 
value  of  such  an  effort  rarely  has  the 
courage  to  follow  through.  He  estab- 
li.shes  a  lamp  department  with,  let  us  say, 
three  dominant  price  lines.  $5,  $10  and 
$15.  He,  of  course,  carries  15%  to 
25%  of  stock  at  other  prices.  He  carries 
separate  shades  and  standards  at  dis¬ 
tinctive  price  levels.  But  he  anticipates 
the  bulk  of  his  volume  at  the  three  prices. 
And  of  the  three  he  expects  one,  let  us 
say  the  $10  price,  to  be  the  backbone  of 
his  business. 

“He  has  but  one  course  open  to  him 
in  advertising — spend  100  per  cent  of  his 
advertising  dollars  on  the  three  dominant 
prices,  and  of  the  100  per  cent  spend  the 
bulk  on  the  $10  price. 

“And  if  he  has  genuine  nerve,  if  he 
has  a  sincere  flair  for  sales  promotion,  he 
will  spend  every  nickel  of  the  money  on 
the  $10  price.” 

R.  V.  Tossell,  publicity  director  of  the 
I.aSalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo, 
speaking  on  “Internal  Store  Promotion,” 
told  how  he  had  successfully  used  photo¬ 
static  enlargements  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  as  posters  inside  the  store. 

J.  ITavid  Houser,  of  J.  David  Houser 
&  .Associates,  Inc.,  New  York,  urged 
that  everv  store  should  make  a  study  of 
its  customers’  opinion  of  it. 

“I  have  known  situations.”  he  said, 
“where  the  positive  buying  impulse  of 
every  dollar  of  advertising  expenditure 
was  directly  nullified  by  the  negative  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  anti-buying  impulse  in  cus¬ 
tomers’  minds,  due  to  attitudes  or  beliefs 
of  which  the  sales  promotion  manager  in 
each  ca.se  was  almost  wholly  ignorant. 

“.All  of  the  advertising  investment  is 
represented  in  individual  custom«rs  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  store.  That  total  invest¬ 
ment  is  entrusted  to  salespeople.  VV’hen 
indifferent  personal  service  is  given  to 
customers  by  these  clerks,  the  advertis¬ 
ing  investment  gains  a  lower  return  than 
it  might.” 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


T^OVNX  in  Texas  a  newspaper  pub- 
*-'lisher,  R.  S.  Sterling,  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post-Dispatch,  is  promoting  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  for  the  nomination  for 
governor,  and  if  success  attends  his  ef¬ 
forts  at  the  primary  in  July,  and  later 
in  the  election,  Texas  will  have  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  for  its  chief  executive. 

Ross  Shaw  Sterling,  native  Texan, 
toiled  long  with  his  hands  and  his  brain. 
As  a  young  man,  he  heeded  the  call  of 
the  sea.  Acquiring  a  weather-beaten 
sloop,  he  plied  the  Texas  coast  as  an 
oyster  dealer.  He  saved  his  money. 
After  two  or  three  years,  he  began 
looking  around  for  more  lucrative  fields. 

The  original  capital  which  he  started 
with,  grew  into  a  small  fortune.  Oil 
field  exploitations  were  underway  at  that 
time  in  the  Texas  coastal  region.  He 
took  a  “pluger”  in  oil,  was  successful, 
and  later  expanded  his  operations  to  in¬ 
clude  railw'ays  and  land. 

That,  in  brief,  is  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  R.  S.  Sterling’s  career  before  he 
became  publisher  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post  Dupatch.  Even  then,  how'ever,  he 
had  written  his  name  indelibly  upon  the 
“log”  of  big  business.  Over  the  South¬ 
west.  he  was  known  as  a  captain  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

But  Mr.  Sterling’s  spirit  of  adven¬ 
ture  kept  him  from  being  long  satis- 
fied_  with  his  numerous  enterprises.  He 
decided  to  enlist  his  versatile  business 
sagacity  in  new  endeavors.  Gazing  over 
the  horizon  cautiously,  he  spied  two 
newspapers— the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
and  the  Houston  Dispatch,  floundering 
in  shallow  waters  of  financial  distress. 

Unmindful  of  the  danger  that  con¬ 
fronted  him,  Mr.  Sterling  sailed  forth, 
rescued  the  stricken  vessels,  and  bv  con¬ 
solidation  formed  the  Houston  '  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Skillful  maneuvering  characterized  the 
modus  operandi  oi  the  oil-rail-land 
magnate  from  the  first.  A  powerful 
publisher  was  casting  longing  eyes  upon 
the  Houston  newspaper  field.  Mr. 
Sterling  purchased  the  Post,  and  the 
other  publisher  withdrew  his  forces. 

That  was  ^fr.  Sterling’s  first  victory 
in  his  new  work.  His  second  came  a 
short  while  later  when  the  courts  held 
that  the  newly  organized  Post-Dispatch 
was  entitled  to  the  combination  name, 
which  had  l)een  contested  by  the  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch.  The  courts  ruled 
that  the  Houston  Post-Dispatch  was  an 
outgrowth  of  a  merger,  and  the  title 
justly  could  be  used. 

“.At  first,”  said  Mr.  Sterling,  “it  was 
hard  sailing  for  me.  I  was  as  green  as 
the  rawest  cub.  Then  suddenly  the  idea 
dawned  that  publishing  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  was  no  different  fundament¬ 
ally  from  managing  a  big  business,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  was  a  harder  job— much 
harder.  In  business  where  one  problem 
crops  up,  hundreds  come  to  the  surface 
in  newspaper  work,  and  each  a  new  one, 
requiring  a  different  manner  of  attack¬ 
ing  and  solving.’ 

It  didn’t  take  Mr.  Sterling  verv  long, 
however,  to  get  the  “feel”  of  the  new 
craft  in  his  hands.  He  ploughed  over 
a  straight  course,  with  the  able  assist¬ 
ance  of  former  Governor  W.  P.  Hobby, 
president  of  the  Houston  Printing  com¬ 
pany.  publishers  of  the  Post-Dispatch; 
R.  L.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Sterling’s  son, 
Walter,  vice-presidents;  A.  E.  Clarkson, 
secretary-treasurer  and  Charles  C.  Maes, 
general  manager. 

After  six  years  as  a  publisher,  Mr. 
Sterling  today  is  familiar  with  all  phases 
of  the  work,  but  he  still  is  most  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  business  side.  He  concerns 
himself  mainly  with  directing  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  the  paper  and  supervis¬ 
ing  business  transactions,  leaving  the 
details  of  news  handling  largely  to 
Governor  Hobby,  who  is  president  of  the 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  publishing 
company,  and  Mr.  Maes  who  “grew  up” 
with  the  old  Post  and  the  Post-Dispatch. 

In  August,  1924,  the  consolidation  of 
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the  two  newspapers  was  effected.  Al¬ 
most  immediately,  Mr.  Sterling  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  erecting  an  imposing 
office  structure  in  the  downtown  sec¬ 
tion.  The  22-story  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  early  in  1926.  Prior  to  that  date, 
a  modern  newspaper  plant  housing  the 
mechanical,  composing  and  editorial 
forces  of  the  paper  was  built  about  a 
mile  from  the  center  of  the  business  area. 

In  1925,  as  an  advertising  medium, 
Mr.  Sterling  installed  radio  .station 
KPRC,  with  the  broadcasting  studios 
located  in  the  downtown  building  and 
the  broadcasting  equipment  in  the  plant. 
Recently  the  station  was  moved  to 
Sugarland.  22  miles  from  Houston,  to 
permit  increasing  the  transmitting  power 
as  was  necessary  under  federal  radio 
laws.  The  growth  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
dates  from  the  day  of  erection  of  station 
KPRC. 

Mr.  Sterling  is  practically  sole  owner 
of  the  newspaper.  All  but  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  company's  stock  is  in  his 
name. 

Mr.  Sterling  was  born  and  reared  on 
a  farm  near  .Anahuac,  Chambers  county, 
Texas.  The  ed'ucation  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  came  mostly  through  self-instruc¬ 
tion  and  experience  gained  through  con¬ 
tact  with  men  of  affairs.  .At  the  age  of 


21.  he  left  the  farm  and  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself.  In  1898,  he  married 
Miss  Maud  Abbie  Gage,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Higbee  Gage,  well-known 
railroad  man  of  Hamilton,  Ill. 

Shortly  after  oil  was  discovered  at 
Humble.  Harris  county,  near  the  coast, 
Mr.  Sterling  in  1910  launched  into  the 
petroleum  business,  purchasing  two  pro¬ 
ducing  wells.  He  added  to  these  prop¬ 
erties.  and  a  year  later  organized  the 
Humble  company.  From  this  concern 
sprang  the  Humble  Oil  and  Refining 
company,  a  giant  organization  at  present 
capitalized  at  $75,OiOO,0(X)  with  assets 
of  more  than  $iOO,000,0(X). 

Fifteen  years  after  founding  the  com¬ 
pany,  "'Mr.  Sterling  resigned  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  relinquishing  control 
but  .still  retaining  an  interest.  He  was 
the  guiding  spirit  in  the  erection  of 
the  Humble  Oil  and  Refining  company’s 
headquarters  building  at  Houston,  one 
of  the  finest  office  structures  in  the 
Southwest. 

Largely  to  assist  him  in  marketing 
the  oil,  Mr.  Sterling  in  1917  built  the 
Dayton  and  Goose  Creek  railroad,  a  23- 
mile  short  line.  The  line  has  proved  a 
money  maker. 

Mr.  Sterling  was  president  and  owner 
of  the  road  until  a  few  months  ago  when 


it  was  acquired  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
for  a  consideration  slightly  less  than 
$1,000,000,  with  Mr.  Sterling  remaining 
as  director  of  the  road. 

Other  of  his  enterprises  are  numerous. 
He  owns  a  controlling  interest  or  is  a 
director  or  president  of  the  .American 
Maid  Flour  mills,  the  R.  S.  Sterling 
Investment  company,  the  Houston  Na¬ 
tional  bank,  and  of  other  banks  in  al 
field  centers  of  the  state.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  First  Texas  Joint  Land 
bank,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  t^ 
Trust  Company  of  Texas. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  his  time  and  raergy  in  attending  to 
his  private  enterprises,  Mr.  Sterling  has 
performed  outstanding  services  for  the 
city  and  state.  As  a  member  of  the 
Houston  Port  Commission  since  its  in¬ 
ception  a  decade  ago  and  as  its  chairman 
in  recent  years,  he  has  been  of  untold  as¬ 
sistance  in  developing  the  great  marine 
waterway  and  terminals  at  Houston, 

But  Mr.  Sterling’s  “pet”  project  in 
civic  work  is  road  building  in  Texas. 
In  1927,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  state  highway  commission  by  (Gov¬ 
ernor  Dan  Moody.  With  the  help  of  H. 
L.  Washburn,  auditor  for  Harris  county 
and  the  Houston  ship  channel  naviga¬ 
tion  district,  an  efficient  auditing  system 
was  installed  in  the  highway  department 
resulting  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Sterling  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Hermann  hospital  which 
a  few  years  ago  erected  a  $1,500,(X)0  in¬ 
stitution  for  charity  patients,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Houston  Country  club,  the 
Congressional  Country  club  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  the  Masons,  Knights  of 
Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Mid-Continental  Oil  and  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  American  Petroleum  Institute, 
the  Houston  Chamber  of  (Commerce,  the 
South  End  Christian  church  of  Houston, 
and  is  a  trustee  of  Texas  Christian  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

He  is  the  father  of  four  children,  four 
of  whom  are  living.  .Shortly  after  the 
death  of  Ross  Shaw  Sterling.  Jr.,  on 
April  19,  1924,  Mr.  Sterling  donated  a 
wooded  camp  on  Gajveston  Bay  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  .Association  of 
South  Texas  in  memory  of  his  son.  Each 
year,  scores  of  youths  gather  at  this  camp 
for  an  outing  during  the  summer  months. 

Recently,  Mr.  Sterling  gave  to  the 
state  for  a  park  1(X)  acres  of  the  old  Sam 
Houston  homesite,  adjoining  the  camp. 

EAGLE  OPENS  NEW  PLANT 


Borough  President  Starts  Pressei— 
Luncheon  Served  to  Guests 


Formal  opening  of  the  new  $1,500.0(10 
plant  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  took 
place  Tuesday  when  Henry  Hesterbeig, 
Borough  President  of  Brooklyn,  pu^ 
the  electric  button  starting  the  new  Hoe 
press  in  action  for  the  day,  in  the  pr^ 
ence  of  Frank  E.  Gannett,  owner  of  the 
paper,  and  other  notables. 

At  the  luncheon  held  at  noon  in  cele 
bration  of  the  event  were  present  Mr. 
Gannett,  Preston  (joodfellow,  publishw: 
Arthur  M.  Howe,  editor;  Harris  M 
Crist,  managing  editor,  and  Harry  Mad¬ 


den,  business  manager. 

More  than  1,(X)0  friends  and  ww 
wishers  of  the  Eagle  passed  through  W 
building  on  the  inspection  tours  cofr 
ducted  by  the  staff.  Among  these 
Don  Seitz,  for  many  years  businw 
manager  of  the  New  York  World ^ 
a  former  city  editor  of  the  Eagle; 
mont  C.  Peck,  publisher  of  the  Brookip 
Daily  Times:  John  N.  Harman, 
manager  and  editor  of  that 
William  M.  Horner,  formerly 
ing  manager  of  the  Eagle  and 
vertising  manager  of  the  Brookip 
Cithen. 

The  visitors  also  included  promin® 
members  of  the  New  York  bench 
bar. 


ich  and  I 

1 


JLiOCATION  may  offer  opportunity  to  a  city — but  only  people  capitalize  the  opportunity.  It 
has  been  so  with  Jacksonville.  For,  not  always  has  this  metropolis  of  Florida  been  its  largest 
city. 

But  people  have  located,  worked,  established  factories  suited  to  the  Southeast — and  many  of  the 
"‘leading  cities”  of  50  years  ago  have  disappeared. 

By  the  same  forces,  The  Florida  Times-Union  has  established  leadership  through  65  years  of 
keeping  pace  with  people.  It  is  they  who  are  the  motive  power  of  demand  in  this  sales  zone 
of  the  extreme  Southeast.  They  make  goods  move! 

Readers  of  “Florida’s  Foremost  Newspaper”  make  buying  decisions  seven  days  a  week  through¬ 
out  Florida  and  South  Georgia.  They  represent  a  reader-interest  and  a  reader-confidence  which 
is  unequaled  either  numerically  or  in  extent  here  in  the  farthest  responsive  market  of  the 
country. 

Just  as  the  new  census  shows  Jacksonville  as  the  first  city  of  Florida,  so  do  A.  B.  C.  reports  show 
the  Florida  Times-Union  as  the  first  newspaper  in  Florida.  List  it — first — for  reader-urge  and 
dealer-influence. 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 
New  York  .  Chicago  .  Philadelphia  .  Los  Angeles  .  San  Francisco 
Member  of  the  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Distinctly  Hot-Weather  Items  Can  Be  Moved  in  V  olume  Above  Normal  by  Carefully  Merchandised 
Space  and  Rotated  Schedule — Best  Results  Come  from  Detached  Copy  in  Same  Paper 

'T'HERE  are  times  during  the  solicitor’s  By  GUY  HUBBART  For  example  this  writer  checks  item 


'T'HERE  are  times  during  the  solicitor’s 
-*■  week  when  a  simple  idea,  already 
worked  out  and  ready  for  quick  applica¬ 
tion,  may  save  a  current  linage  loss, 
prevent  an  unlooked  for  break  in  schedule 
or  bring  a  gain  of  several  columns.  Such 
occasions,  crop  up  any  time  of  year 
during  the  course  of  regular  work  with 
the  advertisers  on  a  single  salesman’s 
list,  but  July  is  the  open  season  for 
them. 

Retail  merchants  are  particularly  given 
to  abrupt  changes  in  promotion  plans, 
space  usage,  and  shifts  from  one  paper 
to  another  or  one  edition  to  another,  as 
hot  weather  begins  to  cut  capers  with 
daily  volume  and  movement  of  certain 
lines.  Frequently  one  or  two  days  of 
sluggish  motion  in  one  division  of  stock 
such  as  men’s  straw  hats,  silk  shirts, 
outing  shoes  and  so  on,  puts  the  merchant 
into  near  panic  as  to  the  effect  the 
situation  is  going  to  have  on  total  sales 
for  a  week.  He  reasons:  “Buying  ac¬ 
tion  is  so  near  a  dead  center  what  is 
the  use  of  spending  good  money  for 
space  until  normal  demand  picks  up  a 
little?  Why  not  skip  a  few  insertions  in 
both  papers  and  then  open  up  with  a 
splurge  about  week  after  next?’’  —  or 
some  such  thought.  When  this  line  of 
thought  strikes  one  client  it  is  likely  to 
strike  three  or  four,  and  whatever  plans, 
ideas  or  methods  the  salesman  may  have 
for  combating  the  attitude  are  worth 
all  the  effort  put  into  formulating  them. 

Also  ready-made  ideas  come  in  just 
as  handy  when  one  or  more  merchants, 
as  frequently  happens  in  July,  take  the 
more  optimistic  attitude  that  the  thing 
to  do,  when  slack  spots  in  volume  show 
up  in  one  department  or  another,  is  to 
step  up  the  week’s  schedule  for  the 
entire  store. 

If  the  advertiser  has  his  own  ideas 
as  to  how  to  use  some  extra  space  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  the  salesman 
with  something  on  tap  has  a  little  lee¬ 
way. 

There  are  enough  different  kinds  of 
midsummer  merchandising  vagaries  to 
form  the  basis  for  a  lOO-page  book  on 
the  subject  with  one  whole  page  to 
each  vagary,  but  for  practical  purposes 
two  outstanding  ones  are  taken  here  as 
the  l»sis  for  a  chart  example. 

The  vagaries  or  population  advertising 
fallacies  are  described  in  the  next  two 
paragraphs  with  reasons,  and  ways  to 
present  ideas  for  overcoming  them  are 
shown  in  the  chart. 

First  mid-summer  advertising  fallacy: 
“It  is  our  experience  in  this  store  that 
certain  distinctly  seasonal  lines  move  ju.st 
as  fast  in  midsummer  without  advertis¬ 
ing  as  with  it.  People  buy  ice  chests 
or  garden  hats  normally,  when  they  need 
them  and  all  the  space  in  the  world  will 
not  hurry  the  purcha.se  or  increase  the 
volume  on  such  lines.’’ 

When  a  first-rate  retailer  says  this  it 
is  likely  he  sincerely  believes  it.  He  may 
at  least  believe  there  are  certain  days, 
or  a  certain  number  days  in  a  month 
when  no  amount  of  advertising  will  af¬ 
fect  any  appreciable  gain  in  volume  on 
strictly  hot  weather  goods.  This  belief 
or  viewpoint  arises  from  the  fact  that 
as  a  rule  normal  total  summer  volume 
(Ml  certain  lines  varies  very  little  in  the 
average  store,  but  varies  noticeably  week 
by  week,  some  weeks  bring  two  to  six 
times  that  of  other  weeks.  From  the 
single  retailer’s  standpoint  this  is  a 
typical  situation  because  he  does  not 
know  how  similar  lines  are  going  in  his 
competitors’  stores.  If  he  did  know, 
he  could  figure  that  when  he  is  having 

PRESS  CLIPPINGS: 

IntMidw  MV*rat«  •(  all  EASTERN  STATES. 
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TYPICAL  JULY 
TIONS  FOR 


Croup  1 
(4  cols,  spare) 
Ice  cream  freezers 
Electric  ice  boxes 
Electric  fans 
Hammocks 
Wicker  furniture 


ARTICLE  XU 

SPACE  MERCHANDISING  SUGGES- 
FEATURING  EXTRA  ITEMS  OF 
SEASONAL  GOODS 


Group  2 
(3  cols,  space) 

Silks 

Breakfast  sets 
Toilet  goods 
Silk  underwear 
Men’s  shirts 


Croup  3 
(4  cols,  space) 
Handbags 
Dresses 

Women’s  oxfords 
Children’s  day  clothes 
Bathing  suits 


(Six  single-price  items)  (Five  group-price  items)  (Five  single-price  items) 

Schedule  idea:  These  three  combinations  can  be  run  (1)  on  separate  page 
with  main  store  in  same  paper  (2)  as  morning,  evening  and  next  morning  in 
numbered  order  or  (3)  as  alternate  day  follow-ups  for  main  ad,  as  main  ad 
Monday  followed  Tuesday  by  Croup  1  and  so  on. 

Merchandising  principle;  Group  1  represents  distinctly  hot-weather  items 
of  same  type;  Group  2  continuous  demand  items  of  different  types  and 
Croup  3  summer  items  of  allied  or  associated  use.  Run  in  series,  or  on 
alternate  days,  these  combinations  insure  increases  in  the  number  of  trans¬ 
actions  in  relation  to  dollar  volume. 

Space  combinations:  If  run  as  extra  advertisements,  which  is  the  idea  these 
combinations  amount  to  seven  columns  a  week,  one  column  extra  each  day. 
“Single  price”  means  one  price  per  item,  group  price  means  one  item  at 
several  prices. 


a  low-volume  week,  someone  is  having 
a  peak  volume  week.  Also  he  would 
realize  that  a  certain  type  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  space  and  scheduling  of  copy 
would  lienefit  his  sales.  (.An  example  is 
shown  on  the  chart.) 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  jumping 
out  of  one  paper  into  another,  or  split¬ 
ting  the  space  ordinarily  used  in  one 
paper  into  a  two  paper  schedule  is  a 
form  of  midsummer  space  economy.  It 
may  be  space  economy  but  is  rarely  ad¬ 
vertising  economy  where  definitely  hot 
weather  items  are  concerned.  Distinctly 
sumnier  items,  typified  for  example,  by 
those  in  group  Xo.  1  in  the  chart,  ne^ 
frequent  and  continuous  presentation  in 
space  if  they  are  to  move  out  in  a  smooth 
continuous  volume  stream.  And  another 
thing :  When  such  items  go  well  the  move¬ 
ment  is  always  accompanied  by  similar 
additional  response  on  other  summer 
g(Hxls,  items  in  no  way  asscxriated  in 
cither  use  or  value.  The  fact  is,  hot 
wheather  household-use  and  general-use 
items  bring  in  an  increase  of  home  and 
family  purchasers  and  therefore  cause 
store  transactions  to  go  upward. 

Any  group  of  merchants  not  familiar 
with  the  universality  of  this  fact  have 
only  to  pick  a  set  of  days,  compare 
results,  price  by  price,  type  of  item  by 
type  of  item,  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  it.  The  thought  here'  is  that  the 
solicitor  who  can  forcefully  use  the  fact 
as  an  argument  for  regular  and  full 
schedule  for  all  stores  on  his  list  will 
be  doing  a  favor  for  his  paper  and  ad¬ 


vertisers.  Many  merchants  view  with 
interest  ideas  which  in  effect  are  store 
rather  than  paper  ideas. 

If  visual  examples  are  needed,  a  gocxl 
plan  is  to  clip  out  advertisements  from  20 
to  30  other  cities  of  similar  size  in  which 
space  is  used  a  certain  way  and  items 
grouped  and  combined  along  similar 
lines,  and  use  the  exhibit  to  verify  how 
general  the  practice  is  among  represen¬ 
tative  advertisers.  • 


For  example  this  writer  checks  item 
presentations  every  14  days  on  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  40  to  60  and  up  to  80 
stores  in  20  to  40  cities,  and  every  check¬ 
ing  brings  out  astonishing  facts  about 
the  similarity  of  merchandising  and 
space  usage.  As  an  example  in  such  a 
checking,  five  days  to  the  store  and  40 
stores,  there  will  appear  during  the  first 
week  of  July  at  least  ten  combinations 
such  as  are  shown  on  the  chart.  This 
might  at  first  seem  to  indicate  lack  (if 
originality  on  the  part  of  the  stores, 
or  adherence  to  a  traditional  retail  adver¬ 
tising  practice,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 

The  similarity  comes  about  because 
of  the  similarity  with  which  certain 
types  of  goods  move,  and  the  general 
similarity  of  advertising  usage  known 
as  being  effectual  in  moving  them. 

Here  is  a  good  line  for,  solicitors  to 
learn  by  heart  within  the  next  two  weeh 
for  use  as  a  bit  of  solicitation  argument 
or  conversation  opener :  Every  adver¬ 
tisement  a  store  runs  in  July  (no  mat¬ 
ter  how  different  may  be  the  goods, 
class  of  values  or  type  of  trade)  is  a 
competitive  advertisement.  If  a  store’s 
advertising  rates  a  100  per  cent  competi¬ 
tive  standard  in  other  months  it  is  l(fe  to 
120  per  cent  competitive  in  July. 

JOHNSTON  REJOINS  MOGENSEN 

Bert  L.  Johnston,  formerly  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  the  Decoratm 
Furnisher,  has  joined  the  New  York 
sales  staff  of  M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co., 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives,  as  an 
extra  salesman.  Hill  F.  Best,  eastern 
manager,  has  announced.  Mr.  Johnston 
was  formerly  on  the  Mogensen  staff  in 
'San  Francisco  and  later  was  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office. 


We  say  it  again  . . . 

91%  of  St.  Paul’s  English-reading 

families  are  reached  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch 

U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  1930  CENSUS 
DEFINITELY  ESTABLISHES  ST.  PAUL 
NEWSPAPER  COVERAGES  .... 

1930  Census  Figures  for  St.  Paul  Carrier  Districts 


A  New  World 


come,  to  you  through  a 
telescope  you  and  your 
readers  can  make  with 
the  expert  instructions 
in  our  new  series, 

Make  Your  Own  Telescope 

This  instructive  material 
comes  gratis  with  our 
daily  news  report. 

Daily  Science  Newt  Bulletin 

Write  or  wire  for 
further  information 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


St.  Paul . 

. 270,883 

West  St.  Paul  .  .  . 

.  4,463 

South  St.  Paul  . . 

.  10,001 

North  St.  Paul  .  .  . 

.  2,913 

Fort  Snelling  .... 

.  2,043 

Newport . 

.  529 

St.  Paul  Park  .  .  . 

.  982 

Inver  Grove . 

.  350* 

*  Estimate. 

Total,  292,164 

I  Based  on  government  estimates  for  illiteracy  and 
I  number  of  members  to  a  family  this  total  makes 

I  64^47  ENGLISH-READING  FAMILIES 

58,709  OR  91%  OF  THE  ENGLISH-READING 

FAMILIES,  IS  THE  ST.  PAUL  DISPATCH  AVERAOC 
CIRCULATION  FOR  MAY  IN  THE  SAME  DISTRICTS 


/ 


GEKMAOTOW 


South 


Per  Cent  of  Total 
City  Population 


Value  as  Prospects, 


Here  are  Shown  the  Sales 
in  Philadelphia  of  Gas  Fueled 
Household  Boilers 


Philadelphia  is  divided  into  eight 
major  buying  areas.  They  grade  in 
incomes  and  manner  of  living — as 
the  octagons  at  the  left  vary  in 
area  from  the  top  downward. 
These  gray  panels,  with  the  table 
above,  present  an  accurate  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  buying-power  of  each 
district,  urban  and  suburban  in 
character,  all  being  within  the  cor¬ 
porate  limits  of  the  city.  This  sur¬ 
vey  covers  100%  of  all  gas-fueled 
household  boilers  sold  to  date. 

Note  that  Area  A  contains  9.4%  of 
the  total  city  population.  That  is 
44,180  families.  And  note  that 
Area  H  contains  16.2%  of  popula¬ 
tion — or  76,040  families — a  differ¬ 
ence  of  31,860  families.  Yet,  in 
Area  H,  with  its  superiority  of 
numbers,  there  have  been  but  one- 
twentieth  as  many  sales  of  gas- 
fueled  household  boilers.  This  is 
proof  that  buying  does  not  follow 
population — and  that  it  does  follow 
income.  These  findings  are  a  reli¬ 
able  and  practical  guide  for  every 
advertiser  in  this  territory. 


It  matters  not  what  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  he  makes  or  sells.  The 
facts  set  forth  above,  and  others 
covering  all  branches  of  selling,  are 
held  in  the  Cawl  Survey.  It  is  a 
library  of  economic  data  covering 
Philadelphia.  It  took  a  year  and 
a  half  to  complete.  It  employed 
250  trained  investigators.  It  cost 
$100,000.  Its  value  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  beyond  question,  yet  it  is  at 
the  disposal  of  any  advertiser  or 
its  agency. 

Write  today  for  additional  facts 
concerning  the  Cawl  Survey.  Have 
them  at  hand  when  you  make  up 
your  next  Philadelphia  schedule. 
Know  the  usefulness  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  guide  to 
this  market.  It  is  thorough,  prac¬ 
tical,  impartial.  It  is  maintained 
as  of  the  present  by  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Research  Department 
of  the  Public  Ledger.  In  Philadel¬ 
phia  buying  areas  where  preferred 
incomes  are  earned,  the  Public 
Ledger  circulates  824,183  paid 
copies.  Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 


LEDGER 


PUBLIC 


Morning  Evening  Sunday 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  President 
Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 

Three  Great  Newspapers  in  the  Third  Largest  City 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth 


for  June  2 1 ,  .  1  9  3  0 


LOCAL  BROADCASTS  NOT  A  MENACE 
TO  NEWSPAPERS,  MANAGERS  SAY 

Tie-up  Space  in  Dailies  Generally  Used,  Advertising  Men 
Report — Linage  from  Equipment  Dealers  Has  More 
Than  Offset  Any  Revenue  Loss,  Others  Declare 


/  4 


IVEWSPAPER  advertising  managers 
in  widely  scattered  cities  have  added 
their  statements  to  those  of  other  news¬ 
paper  men  quoted  in  last  week’s  Editor 
&  Publisher  as  saying  that  they  saw  no 
danger  to  newspaper  advertising  in  the 
growing  use  of  commercial  radio  broad¬ 
casts. 

All  three  Seattle  newspapers  are  sell¬ 
ing  tie-up  advertising  to  radio  broadcast 
advertisers  and  all  three  expect  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  according  to  a  survey  of 
the  papers  and  interviews  with  advertis¬ 
ing  managers. 

“Advertisers  generally  know  the  value 
of  newspaper  space  after  they  have  be¬ 
come  consistent  users  of  it,”  said  J.  Fred 
Braid,  advertising  director  of  the  Seattle 
Times.  “They  may  use  the  radio  to 
broadcast  a  program  but  most  of  them 
find  it  advantageous  to  use  liberal  news¬ 
paper  display  space  to  announce  their  in¬ 
tention  to  do  so.  When  the  business  is 
finally  adjusted  I  am  confident  the  radio 
will  be  helpful  to  newspapers  in  the  sale 
of  space.” 

A  similar  opinion  was  voiced  by  Roy 
G.  Sparke,  advertising  manager  of  the 
Post-Intelligencer. 

“There  have  been  instances  where  the 
newspapers  have  lost  business  by  reason 
of  the  broadcast  programs.”  said  Mr. 
Sparke.  “On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
bwn  others  where  the  radio  broadcasts 
have  brought  business  to  the  newspapers. 
Our  business  has  not  l>een  materially  af¬ 
fected  either  way.” 

Harry  E.  Marshall,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Seattle  Star,  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed  over  radio  advertising  and  said 
the  Star  was  selling  tie-up  advertising  to 
broadcasters. 

“As  to  the  net  result  of  broadcast  ad¬ 
vertising,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  has 
cost  the  newspapers  far  less  than  they 
have  gained  by  reason  of  the  space  they 
have  .sold  to  radio  equipment  manufac¬ 
turers  and  distributors,”  said  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall. 

C.  C.  Maes,  general  manager,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post-Dispatch,  said:  "We  have 
been  selling  commercial  time  on  our 
radio  station  for  nearly  two  years  and  I 
cannot  see  where  it  has  affected  our 
linage.  In  fact,  I  think  radio  has  worked 
to  our  advantage  in  obtaining  advertising 
accounts  which  previously  were  breaking 
against  us.  .\ny  advertisers  who  use 
systematically  both  radio  and  newspaper 
advertising  in  my  opinion  get  a  coverage 
that  is  unequaled  by  any  other  two 
mediums,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  this  plan 
of  advertising  is  harmful  to  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Newspaper  men  in  the  lower  tidewater 
region  of  Virginia,  represented  by  Nor¬ 
folk,  Portsmouth  and  Suffolk,  said  that 
very  little  space  is  being  sold  as  a  tie-up 
to  radio  broadcasts.  Only  one  expressed 
the  opinion  that  broadcast  advertising 
was  hurting  newspaper  business.  W.  B. 
Darden,  business  manager  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (Va.)  Star,  stated  that  amounts 
taken  from  a  firm’s  appropriation  for 
radio  use  were  bound  to  be  reflected  in 
newspaper  columns.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  Ellis  Loveless,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch,  said  that  no  loss  had  tieen  suffered, 
and  reports  from  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  agreed  with  him. 

In  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Harold  V. 
Hough,  treasurer  of  the  Carter  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  including  the  Star-Telegram 
and  the  Rdcord-Telegram,  said  that 
broadcast  advertising  results  in  no 
noticeable  effect  on  the  sale  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  Mr.  Hough  is  in  charge  of 
WBAP,  the  Carter  Publications’  broad¬ 
casting  staticMi. 

In  St.  Louis  two  advertising  managers 
expressed  contradictory  opinions,  one 
saying:  “Of  course  radio  advertising 
hurts ;  when  a  million  dollars  is  put 
into  broadcasting  it  is  that  much  lost  to 
the  dailies.”  Another,  on  the  other  hand, 
said:  “I  believe  that  broadcast  programs 


have  produced  advertising  newspapers 
otherwise  would  not  have  obtained.  The 
radio  has  stimulated  advertising.”  A 
third,  D.  B.  Houser,  of  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  said  that  broadcasting  had  not  hurt 
newspaper  advertising  any  more  than 
billboards  or  other  media. 

J.  T.  Barrons,  director  of  local  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Kafisas  City  Star,  said  that 
as  far  as  Kansas  City  was  concerned, 
broadcasting  had  more  adversely  affected 
such  mediums  as  billlxards  than  news¬ 
paper  space. 

THEATER  CANCELS  COPY 
BECAUSE  OF  REVIEW 

Toledo  Movie  Officials’  Act  Follows 
Critic’s  Report  That  Wild 
Animal  Film  Was  a 
Fake 

As  a  result  of  a  review  of  the  “wild 
animal"  film  “Ingagi,”  which  left  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  readers  that  the 
film  was  a  fake,  the  Pantheon  theater, 
first-run  Toledo  movie  house,  has  can¬ 
celed  all  advertising  copy  in  the  Toledo 
Neu’s-Bee. 

In  a  b<ix  on  the  theater  page  last  week 
the  News-Bee  announced  the  cancelation 
and  had  this  to  say : 

“The  News-Bee  offers  no  aixilogy  for 
the  review  of  the  picture  carried  in  all 
editions  last  Monday  in  which  Ernest  K. 
Moorefield,  motion  picture  editor,  branded 
‘Ingagi’  as  a  fake. 

“  ‘Ingagi.’  under  scrutiny  of  Better 
Business  Bureaus  throughout  the  nation, 
has  been  banned  by  Will  Hays  to  all 
members  of  the  Motion  Picture  PhkIuc- 
ers’  and  Distributors’  .■\ssociation. 

“The  News-Bee  told  the  truth  about 
‘Ingagi’  and  will  continue  to  tell  the  truth 
about  other  pictures  playing  at  the  Pan¬ 
theon  and  other  first-run  Toledo  theaters, 
regardless  of  advertising  contracts. 

“The  theater-going  public  is  entitled 
to  know  what  to  extiect  in  a  film  before 
paying  money  at  the  Ik)X  office  and  it 
falls  within  the  province  of  any  news- 
paiier  to  prevent  infringement  upon  that 
right.” 

SEEKING  NATIONAL  COPY 

.\n  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Missouri  .Associated  Weeklies  was  formed 
June  13  at  a  meeting  of  publishers  at 
Moberly,  Mo.  The  following  temporary 
officers  were  elected;  Edgar  Nelson, 
Booni-illc  .-Id-'crtiser,  president;  H.  K. 
Blanton.  Paris,  Monroe  County  .Appeal, 
vice-president;  Omar  D.  Gray.  Stur¬ 
geon  Leader,  secretary,  and  J.  Marven 
I^rkin,  Centralia  Courier,  treasurer.  The 
object  of  the  organization  is  to  obtain 
more  national  advertising. 


IN  EGYPT 


CAR  BOND  ALE  FREE  PRESS 
Carbondale,  Illinois 

An  Associated  Press  daily  paper 
located  in  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
pendable  cities  of  Egypt  (South¬ 
ern  Illinois). 

Complete  coverage. 

Every  evening  except  Sunday. 
Robt.  W.  Davis,  Mgr. 
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$300,000  FIRE  HAILED  BY 
TOLEDO  DAILY 

The  most  unusual  head  and  lead 
ever  used  on  a  disaster  story 
in  Toledo  were  carried  in  the 
Toledo  Blade  last  week  on  the  fire 
which  destroyed  the  ancient  Toledo 
Union  station. 

The  96-point  streamer  said, 
“Thousands  Cheer  as  Union  Sta¬ 
tion  Bums”  and  the  lead  ran: 
“The  main  section  of  the  Union 
station,  Toledo’s  oldest  joke,  was 
destroyed  in  a  spectacular  $300,000 
fire  Tuesday  night,  while  thousands 
cheered  and  jeered.  Each  puff  of 
destractive  flame,  each  billow  of 
acrid  smoke  was  greeted  with  ring¬ 
ing  applause.” 

Newspapers  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  have  worked  for  years  to 
have  the  old  station,  built  in  188.'), 
replaced.  The  day  after  the  fire 
the  Blade,  News-Bee  and  Times 
all  carried  editorials  demanding 
the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
owner  of  the  station,  build  a  new 


FLEW  TO  WEDDING 

\  an  Lear  Black,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  A.  S.  A.  Bell  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Paul  C.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
paper,  flew  to  Springfield,  Ill.,  last 
week,  in  Mr.  Black's  world  flight  plane, 
Maryland  Free  State,  to  attend  the 
wedding,  in  Rushville,  near  Springfield, 
of  Mr.  Patterson’s  niece.  Miss  Margaret 
Scripps  to  Tolliver  McDowning. 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT  TO  MEET 

The  eighth  district  of  the  -Advertising 
Federation  of  .America  meets  at  Hibbing, 
Minn.,  June  26  to  27.  Charles  C.  Young- 
green.  retiring  president  and  Gilbert  T. 
Hinlges  of  the  New  York  5w«,  new  presi¬ 
dent,  will  be  present. 


PACinC  COAST  CLUBS’ 
PROGRAM  READY 

Long  List  of  Speakers  from  OutsiJ^ 
District  Prepared  for  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  Advertising  Group  in 
Spokane.  June  22—26 

.Advertising  men  from  seven  western 
states,  from  Alaska,  British  Columbia, 
Western  Canada  and  Hawaii  will  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Advertising  Clubs  Association,  12th  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  .Advertising  Federation  of 
-America,  at  the  Davenport  Hotel,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash.,  June  22-26.  Several  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  experts  from  outside 
the  district  will  speak. 

Raymond  P.  Kelley,  of  Sylverson- 
Kclley,  Inc.,  Spokane,  will  preside  at  the 
meetings  as  chairman  of  the  district. 
feature  of  the  convention  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  speaking  sessions  of  three  min¬ 
utes  duration  each  at  three  luncheon 
meetings.  Rollin  C.  Ayres,  of  San 
Francisco  is  program  chairman. 

Among  the  speakers  in  the  regular 
sessions  will  be  T.  W.  LeQuatte,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  of  the  A.  F.  A; 
Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard,  advertising 
director  of  H.  L.  Doherty  Company  and 
Cities  Service  Corporation,  New  York; 
Edwin  Bates,  special  agent  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce;  L 
Andrew  Castle,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jantzen  Knitting  Mills;  Don 
U.  Bridge,  advertising  manager  Indian¬ 
apolis  News;  Paul  Clagstone,  manager 
of  the  western  division  of  United  States 
Chamloer  of  Commerce ;  and  Merrill  B. 
Sands,  sales  manager  Dictaphone  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York. 

Departmental  and  group  meetings  will 
lie  held  at  breakfast  sessions  to  permit 
ending  of  all  general  sessions  by  2.30 
p.  m.  each  day.  The  annual  banquet 
will  be  held  Tuesday,  June  24.  Present 
and  incoming  officers  of  the  association 
will  meet  with  'Vice-President  LeQuatte 
at  a  dinner  Sunday  evening. 
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Morley  Mats 

Observe  particularly  the 
sharpness  and  legibility  of 
the  letterpress  and  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  halftones  in 
this  newspaper. 

The  plates  are  made  at  the 
rate  of  four  a  minute  by 
six  Automatic  Autoplate 
Machines,  usually  twenty- 
two  casts  from  each  mat. 


Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Detroit  and  The  News 
d^ain  Champions 


Americans  Newspaper  Leaders 

THE  DETROIT  NEWS  11,812,906  lines 

New  York  Times . 11,790,578  lines 

Chicago  Tribune . 11,689,875  lines 


an  opportunity  for  economical  selling,  for  here  advertisers  ct.n 
reach  the  responsive  home  buyers  with  one  newspaper — The  News. 
This  is  a  fact  easily  verified  not  only  by  the  supremacy  of  The 
Detroit  News  in  total  volume  of  advertising  but  by  its  outstanding 
achievement  in  every  selling  classification  of  advertising  as  well. 
With  340,000  circulation  weekdays  The  News  has  74,000  more 
circulation  in  the  Detroit  buying  zone  than  any  other  Detroit 
newspaper. 

Use  of  The  Detroit  News,  alone,  enables  the 
advertiser  to  cover  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
stable  buying  element  of  Detroit  as  to  make  the 
employment  of  another  newspaper  uneconomical. 
Concentrate  in  The  News,  avoid  duplication,  and 
get  the  most  for  your  advertising  dollar. 


Reflecting  the  importance  of  America’s  fourth  market  and  the 
thorough  coverage  of  Detroit  by  The  News,  advertisers  placed 
11,812,906  lines  of  advertising  in  its  columns  during  the  first  five 
months  of  1930.  Thus  again  The  News  achieves  first  place,  leading 
the  ranking  newspapers  of  both  New  York  and  Chicago. 

During  1929  and  in  six  other  years  The  Detroit  News  has  been  a 
world  leader  in  advertising.  During  the  last  16 
years  it  has  always  been  among  the  first  three 
advertising  leaders.  Such  a  consistent  record  of 
leadership  not  only  proves  the  effectiveness  of  The 
Detroit  News  as  an  advertising  medium  but 
also  indicates  the  buying,  power  of  the  Detroit 
market.  Few  other  markets  offer  so  outstanding 


Use  Tho  News  Weekdays 
and  Sunday  and 
Reach  4  Out  of  5 
Detroit  Homes 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 


Cliicage  OffiM,  J.  E.  LUTZ 

1*0  N*.  Mlitltn 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  21,  1930 


MISSISSIPPI  WEEKLY  WINS  N.E.A.  CUP 
FOR  BEST  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


McComb  Enterprise  Publisher  Praised  for  His  Campaign  for 
Better  City  Government — Greenwich  Press  Judged 
Best  Weekly — Other  Awards  Announced 


(.special  to  Editob  &  Pusucuk) 
\1ILVVAUKEE.  Wis.,  June  19.— News- 
papers  of  six  states  shared  in  the 
trophies  in  the  six  Better  Newspa^r 
Contests  for  1930  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mitorial  Association.  The  states 
represented  by  the  winning  newspapers, 
with  their  publishers,  are  as  follows: 
Mississippi,  McComb  Enterprise,  J.  O. 
Emmerich ;  Connecticut,  Greenwich 
Pre'ss,  Howard  W.  Palmer ;  South  Da¬ 
kota,  Brookings  Register,  Paul  Dtrtcher; 
New  Jersey,  Bloomfield  htdependent 
Press,  C.  E.  Moreau;  lowa^  Storm  Lake 
Pilot-Tribune,  \\.  C.  Jarnagin;  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Corapolis  Record,  Chas.  W. 
Roll. 

Announcement  of  the  awards  was 
made  at  the  Wednesday  forenoon  session 
at  the  forty-fifth  annual  convention  in 
Milwaukee  this  week,  by  Herman  Roe, 
field  director,  who  had  charge  of  the  con¬ 
tests. 

Mississippi  won  the  outstanding  award 
in  the  1930  contests,  placing  first  in  the 
Greatest  Community  Service  Contest. 
The  winner  of  the  trophy  offered  by  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  is  the  McComb  Enter¬ 
prise,  J.  O.  Emmerich,  publisher.  The 
Enterprise  was  the  choice  of  all  three 
judges,  who  declared  that  “With  evidence 
of  nine  major  projects  definitely  initiated 
and  actually  carried  to  a  successful  is¬ 
sue,  besides  persistent  and  consistent  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  most  effective  nature  in  be¬ 
half  of  more  than  a  score  of  other 
worthy  enterprises  for  community  bene¬ 
fit,  the  Enterprise  has  not  only  the  out¬ 
standing  record  for  the  past  year,  but 
would  probably  stand  first  amtxig  all 
weekly  newspapers  which  have  com¬ 
peted  for  this  honor  in  former  years.” 

Outstanding  among  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  paper  was  the  fight  for  a 
municipal  type  of  government  which 
would  allow  the  city  properly  to  progress. 
This  necessitated  a  hard  political  battle 
which  the  Enterprise  fought  cleanly  and 
efficiently.  Other  services  to  its  credit 
are:  The  establishment  ot  a  state  line  to 
protect  cattle,  establishment  of  public 
health  unit  and  a  municipal  park,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  full-time  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  it  also  fought  for  a  bus  tax 
and  the  clearing  up  of  sidewalk  debts  of 
long  standing. 

Mr.  Emmerich,  editor  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  entered  newspaper  work  six  years 
ago  when  he  quit  farm  demonstration 
work,  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  for 
four  years.  Inexperienced  in  newspaper 
work,  and  with  a  nm-down  plant  housed 
in  a  one-story  frame  building  and 
equipped  with  presses  operated  by  one 
motor  and  a  series  of  belts  from  an  over¬ 
head  shaft,  Mr.  Emmerich  accomplished 
much  in  six  years.  Today  the  plant  is 
located  in  a  new,  modern  two-story  brick 
building  and  is  equipped  to  handle  color 
and  book  work  as  well  as  the  usual  com¬ 
mercial  line  of  printing  in  addition  to  the 
operation  of  the  newspaper.  The  Enter¬ 
prise  has  gained  recognition  because  of 
the  fact  that  its  editorial  policy  is  defi¬ 
nite  and  determined  in  an  effort  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  general  welfare. 

Second  place  in  the  Greatest  Com¬ 
munity  Ser\ice  contest  was  awarded  to 
the  Penn  Van  (N.Y.)  Chronicle  Ex¬ 
press,  Sidney  E.  Ayers,  publisher.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  was  given  the  following: 
Wahpeton  (N.D.)  Farmer-Globe,  Litch- 
vilte  (N.D.)  Bulletin,  St.  James  (Minn.) 
Plaindealer,  Sturgeon  (Mo.)  Leader, 
Wayne  County  (Neb.)  Herald.  Finley 
(N.D.)  Steel  County  Press,  IVilliston 
(N.D.)  Herald,  and  Charles  Town 
(W.Va.)  Spirit  of  Jefferson.  Judges  in 
the  community  service  contest  were 
Prof.  Maynard  W.  Brown.  Dean,  Col¬ 
lie  of  Journalism,  Marquette  Univer¬ 
sity,  Milwaukee:  Lawrence  W.  Murphy, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana ;  Marcy  B. 
Damall,  Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 

Highest  rank  in  this  Best  Weekly  con¬ 
test  was  won  by  the  Traer  (la.)  Star- 
Clipper,  with  a  first,  second  and  third. 


or  a  total  of  six  points.  Having  won 
the  trophy  in  this  contest  three  years  ago 
at  the  Omaha  convention,  the  Star-Clip¬ 
per  was  ineligible  for  the  1930  trophy 
offered  by  President  L.  C.  Hall,  and  the 
cup  went  to  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 


J.  O.  Emmerich 

Press  which  received  two  firsts  and  a 
sixth. 

The  Connecticut  entry  was  scored  83 
by  one  judge,  98  by  a  second  and  92  by 
the  third  for  a  total  of  273  points,  just 
one-half  point  lower  than  the  total  given 
the  Star-Clipper. 

The  winning  newspaper  demonstrated 
its  excellence  in  winning  two  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  trophies  in  last  year’s  contests, 
namely  Best  Editorial  Page  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Promotion.  The  Press  scored 
highest  again  this  year  in  the  Best  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  contest. 

Another  Iowa  entry,  the  Storm  Lxikc 
Pilot-Tribune,  was  given  third  place  in 
the  Best  Weekly  Newspaper  Contest. 
Other  entries  standing  among  the  ten 
highest  were:  La  Grange  (Ill.)  Citizen, 
Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Farm  News; 
Ladysmith  (Wis.)  News,  St.  John’s 
(Mich.)  Reporter-News,  Burlington 
(Wis.)  Statidard  Democrat,  Wayne 
(Neb.)  Herald,  and  Toledo  (la.) 
Chronicle. 

Judges  were:  Prof.  William  N.  Sum¬ 
ner,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison; 
Tohn  H.  Casey,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman;  Erwin  Funk,  Rogers  (Ark.) 
Democrat. 

A  newspaper  which  has  been  a  con¬ 
sistent  winner  in  state  and  national 
Better  Newspaper  contests  for  years,  the 
Brookings  (S.D.)  Register,  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Printer-Journalist  trophy  this  year 
in  the  Newspaper  Production  Contest. 

Second  place  went  to  the  Owatonna 
(Minn.)  Journal-Chronicle,  winner  of 
two  trophies  in  last  year’s  contests, 
namely.  Best  Weekly  Newspaper  and 
Best  Front  Page. 

Another  Minnesota  entry,  the  Min- 
neota  Mascot  ranked  third. 

Other  entries  deserving  honorable 
mention  were:  Traer  (la.)  Star- 
Clipper,  Harper  (Tex.)  Herald,  Lady¬ 
smith  (Wis.)  News,  Carthage  (Ill.) 
Journal.  Delta  County  (Col.)  Tribune, 
St.  John’s  (Mich.)  Republican-News 
and  Knoxville  (la.)  Express.  Judg¬ 
ing  were :  Prbf.  Charles  A.  Allen, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana:  K.  F. 
Baldridge,  Bloomfield.  Iowa;  John  N. 
Green,  Farm  News,  Colorado  Springs. 

The  keenest  competition  witnessed  in 
any  of  the  contests  was  evidenced  in 
the  Best  Editorial  Page  division  when 
the  scores  of  the  judges  were  tabulated. 
There  was  only  a  difference  of  14 
points  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
in  the  ten  entries  tlwt  scored  near  the 
top. 

With  two  firsts  and  a  third  and  a 
total  score  of  268  the  Greenwich  (Conn.) 
Press  was  awarded  high  honors  by  the 
judges  in  this  contest,  but  since  this 


newspaper  won  the  trophy  last  vear  it 
was  ineligible  for  the  trophy  offered 
by  the  Inland  Printer. 

With  two  seconds  and  a  fourth  and 
a  total  score  of  262,  the  Rhinebeck 
(N.Y.)  Gazette  received  next  highest 
rank,  but  since  it  won  the  trophy  in  this 
contest  in  1927  under  the  rules  was 
ineligible. 

Two  entries,  the  Bloomfield  (N.J.) 
Independent  Press,  with  a  second  and 
two  fifth  places,  and  the  Ada  (Okla.) 
Weekly  News,  with  a  third,  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth,  had  a  total  of  12  points  in 
rank.  On  total  score,  the  New  Jersey 
entry  had  a  narrow  margin  o<f  one 
point  over  the  Oklahoma  newspaper  and 
therefore  was  declared  winner  of  the 
1930  trophy. 

Entries  deserving  honorable  men¬ 
tion  and  ranking  among  the  ten  highest 
were  the  following:  Harper  (Tex.) 
Herald,  Dalton  (Ga.)  News,  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Amer-can,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sun,  Minneota  (Minn.)  Mascot  and 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

Judging  in  the  Best  Editorial  Page 
contest  were  Prof.  C.  R.  Bush,  Uni- 
versty  of  Wisconsin,  Madison;  W.  W. 
Loomis,  La  Grange,  Illinois;  L.  M. 
Nicols,  Bristow,  Oklahoma. 

Competition  for  the  Best  Front  Page 
was  unusually  keen.  On  the  basis 
of  a  total  score  of  279  points,  the  Storm 
Lake  (la.)  Pilot-Tribune  was  ad¬ 
judged  the  winner  of  the  Publishers’ 
Auxiliary  trophy.  Second  place  went  to 


the  West  Allis  (Wis.)  Star,  and  third  I 
place  to  the  Harvard  (Ill.)  Herald.  The  f 
following  entries  were  ranked  among  the  * 
ten  highest:  Archbold  (O.)  Buckeye  L 
W overly  (la.)  Independent,  Brooking’t  I 
(S.D.)  Register,  Burlington  (Wis.)  I 
Standard -Democrat,  Belle  Fourciu  S 
(S.D.)  Northwest  Post,  Grand  Rapids 
(Minn.)  Herald-Review,  and  Minneota 
(Minn.)  Mascot. 

Serving  as  judges  in  this  contest  were- 
Erederick  Lazell,  University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City;  R.  H.  Pritchard,  Weston, 

W.  Va. ;  Bruce  McCoy,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

The  number  of  entries  in  the  Adver-  * 
tising  Promotion  contest,  held  for  the  t 
first  time  this  year,  was  not  as  large  as 
had  been  hoped  for,  but  announcement 
of  the  contest  was  made  rather  late  to 
attract  very  many  entries,  it  was  stated. 
The  trophy,  which  was  donated  by  the  I 
Linotype  News,  New  York  City,  John  ' 
E.  Allen,  editor,  went  to  the  Coraopolis 
(Pa.)  Record  for  submitting  “the  b«t 
advertising  campaign  formulated  by  a 
publisher  to  stimulate  a  non-advertiser, 
with  samples  of  advertisements  used  and 
a  statement  by  the  advertiser  testifying 
to  the  results  obtained.” 

The  Mobridge  (S.D.)  Tribune  was 
awarded  second  place,  the  St.  James 
(Minn.)  Plainde^er  third  and  the  I^e 
Wales  (Fla.)  Highlatuler  fourth. 

Tudc^’c  were:  Victor  Portman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky;  Thomas  Barnhart 
Seattle;  W.  H.  Bridgman,  Stanley,  Wis. 


To  Newspaper 
Pu'blishers:  - 


A  fine  personal  character,  count¬ 
less  friends,  and  a  complete  knd’wledge  of 
Agency  representation  have  won  for  'Roger  J, 
0*Donnell  a  reputation  not  surpassed  ar.iong 
advertising  men. 

As  Vice-Presi-dent  of  this  Agency 
now  and  for  many  years  he  has  rendered  groat 
and  lasting  service  to  those  w’no  have  been 
his  associates,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
agency  field  v.'ho  have  sought  honest  advice 
and  intelligent  co-operation.  No  ne\7spaper 
publisher  can  obtain  more  loyal  service  than 
that  which  he  has  given  and  alv/ays  v/ill  give. 

Agency  men  know  this;  they 
appreciate  the  nan,  and  they  respond  to  his 
alert  and  force.f’ul  presentation  of  facts. 

The  R.P.R, Huntsi.ian ,Inc,  Agency 
malces  no  promises,  but  it’s  record  of  "de¬ 
livering  the  goods”  is  at  least  above  the 


average. 
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THE  IOWA  NEWS 


Price  2  Minutes 


CENSUS  INDICATES 
KEY  CITIES’  GAIN 
IN  PAST  10  YEARS 


NASON  CITY  IS  AN 
IMPORTANT  CENTER 
FOR  DISTRIBUTORS 


APRIL  BUILDING 

AWARDS  TOTALED 

OVER  $10,000,000 
Iowa’s  record-breaking  con¬ 
struction  program,  which 
during  the  first  quarter  of 
1930  showed  an  Increase  of 
67  per  cent  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1929, 
continued  its  gain  during 
April,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
corporation  of  New  York. 

New  construction  con¬ 
tracted  in  Iowa  during  April 
totaled  $10,582,200,  a  gain 
of  27  per  cent  over  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  1929,  the 
figures  show.  With  the 
A  p  r  il  total,  construction 
awards  in  Iowa  the  first 
four  months  of  1930  reached 
a  total  of  $29,554,400,  a  gain 
of  85  per  cent  over  the 
amount  of  construction  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  in  the  first 
four  months  of  1929. 


27  Cities  Hold  Key  to  Iowa  Market 


The  1930  census  N  "V 

)  nowA  •  ( 

175,000.  Iowa’s  ^ 

population  of  over  i*  •  •  iV 

2,500.000  i  8  not  1  ■  A 

centered  in  one,  ^  ,  V. 

two  or  three  large  \  ♦  ■  •  •  \ 

cities.  Therefore,  1  •  •  9 

Iowa  has  no  met-  )  •  ,  f 

ropolitan  centers  V.  • 

t  o  control  the)  -  ,  7^ 

trade  of  any  large  V  '  S 

portion  ofthe  1  •  •  1 

state.  As  a  result,  1  ‘  */ 

Iowa  business  is  \  •  *7 

divided  fairly  '  . .  .  . 

evenly  among  the  ^ 

twenty-seven  smaller  commercial  centers  indicated  by  dots  on 
the  map  at  the  right. 


Newton,  Ottumwa,  Cedar  Rap¬ 
ids,  Iowa  City,  Ames 
and  Waterloo  Increases 
Exceed  20% 


Traffic  Expert’s  Report  Shows 
Marked  Gain  of  Imports 
Into  this  Market 


Mason  City  —  Growing  im¬ 
portance  of  this  city  as  a  dis¬ 
tributing  center  was  empha¬ 
sized  here  recently  by  B.  J. 
Drummond,  traffic  commission¬ 
er  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  a  report  showing 
there  were  48,562  carloads  for¬ 
warded  and  37,411  carloads  re¬ 
ceived  in  1929  as  compared 
with  48,474  carloads  forwarded 
and  35,208  carloads  received  in 
1928,  or  an  increase  of  88  car¬ 
loads  forwarded  and  2,203  car¬ 
loads  received. 

Mason  City’s  increasing  im¬ 
portance  as  a  distributing  cen¬ 
ter.  especially  for  the  northern 
Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota 
district  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  large  increase  in  freight 
receipts,  experts  declare.  There 
were  1,289  carloads  of  petrol¬ 
eum  products  received  here  in 
1929  as  against  1,049  for  1928, 
an  Increase  of  240  carloads. 
Agricultural  implements.  Iron 
end  steel  articles,  building 
materials  and  grain  products 
registered  a  1929  gain  of  449 
carloads.  Miscellaneous  -ship¬ 
ments  of  general  merchandise 
aggregated  12,933  carloads  In 
1929  as  compared  to  11,910  car¬ 
loads  in  1928,  an  increase  of 
1,023  cars.  Coal  receipts 
reached  a  total  of  9,953  cars. 

The  figures  quoted  for  1929 
Mje  a  special  significance 
when  compared  with  those  of 
nve  years  agg);  it  was  pointed 
out.  During  the  five-year  pe¬ 
riod  from  1924  to  1929,  the 
annual  total  of  receipts  and 
shipments  of  freight  has  come 
up  from  a  total  of  75,101  car- 


lowa’s 


Population  within 
twenty-seven  key  market  cities 
registered  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  during  the  past  decade, 
according  to  the  1930  census. 

This  steady,  constant  growth 
is  even  more  remarkable  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  first  five 
years  of  the  past  decade  were 
the  most  hectic  in  Iowa’s  his¬ 
tory.  The  post  war  defiation 
lilt  Iowa  especially  hard  and 
from  1920  to  1925,  the  state 
was  often  referred  to  as 
“bleeding  Iowa.” 

Key  Cities  Made  Grow’th 
Nevertheless,  Iowa’s  key 
cities  grew;  their  industrial 
and  commercial  activities 
helped  keep  the  state’s  head 
above  water  until  the  turn 
came  in  1926.  Since  that  year, 
conditions  in  Iowa  have  con¬ 
stantly  improved  and  Iowa  en¬ 
ters  the  new  decade  as  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  the  nation. 

Newton,  washing  machine 
center,  registered  the  largest 
percentage  Increase  of  any 
Iowa  city  over  2,000.  From  a 
city  of  6,627  in  1920  it  has 
grown  to  11,650 — a  gain  of 
75.7  per  cent.  Other  cities  re¬ 
porting  a  high  percentage  in¬ 
crease  are:  Ames,  with  a  47 
per  cent  gain;  Iowa  City,  with 
a  34  per  cent  gain;  Waterloo, 
with  a  27  per  cent  gain;  Cedar 
Rapids,  with  a  24  per  cent 
gain;  Ottumwa,  with  a  22  per 
cent  gain,  and  Council  Bluffs 
with  a  17.8  per  cent  gain. 

Population  of  Key  Cities 
The  1930  population  figures 
for  the  Iowa  cities  served  by 
the  Iowa  Dally  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  are  as  follows: 

Sioux  City  .  79,031 

Davenport  .  60,728 

Cedar  Rapids  .  56,081 

Waterloo  .  46,969 

Council  Bluffs .  42,043 

Dubuque  .  41,678 

Ottumwa  • .  28,074 

Burlington  .  26,735 

Clinton  .  25,740 

Mason  City  .  23,273 

Fort  Dodge  .  21,885 

Marshalltown  .  17,367 

Muscatine  .  16,770 

Iowa  City  .  15,195 

Keokuk  .  15,103 

Fort  Madison  .  13,778 

Boone  .  11,876 

Newton  .  11,650 

Ames  .  10,261 

Oskaloosa  .  10,120 

Creston  .  8,591 

Centerville  .  8,122 

Oelweln  .  7,772 

Perry  .  5,929 

Washington  .  4,807 

Carroll  .  4,691 

These  figures  are  for  the 
cities  proper.  They  do  not  in¬ 
clude  tne  population  of  the  rich 
market  surrounding  each  city. 


JOBBERS  IN  SIOUX 
CITY  ENJOYEO  BIG 
GAIN  IN  BUSINESS 


JUNE  RAINS  HELP 
IOWA  CROPS  GET 

A  FLYING  START 

Iowa  has  often  been 
pointed  out  as  the  “state 
where  it  always  rains  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  it  is  too 
late,”  and  this  year  Iowa 
again  lived  up  to  this  say¬ 
ing.  A  general  rain  fell 
over  the  state  in  early  June 
which  sent  crops  on  their 
way  to  maturity  and  pre¬ 
vented  much  serious  dam¬ 
age  to  Iowa’s  fruits,  hay  and 
small  grains. 

This  rain  was  followed  by 
clear  weather  and  cooling 
temperatures.  This  pro¬ 
vided  ideal  growing  weather 
for  the  germinating  of  corn 
held  back  by  the  heavy, 
dry  crust  which  covered  the 
ground,  particularly  in  the 
western  portion,  Charles  D. 
Reed,  Iowa  weather  man 
and  crop  reporter,  recently 
stated. 


Report  $15,000,000  Increase  in 
Value  of  Products  Handled 
in  ’29  Compared  with  '28 


lowa*s  Industrial 
Employment  Makes 
1.5%  Gain  in  May 

Iowa’s  place  in  the  spotlight 
of  prosperity  was  shown  to  be 
more  secure  than  ever,  as  fig¬ 
ures  of  employment  for  the 
month  of  May  were  made  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Iowa  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bor’s  official  Employment  Sur¬ 
vey  recently.  According  to 

H.  V.  Hoyer,  State  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  Iowa  gained 

I. 5  per  cent  in  employment 
during  May. 

Of  the  eight  larger  cities  of 
the  state.  Cedar  Rapids  regis¬ 
tered  the  largest  per  cent  of 
increased  employment  for  May, 
the  Bureau’s  Employment  Sur¬ 
vey  shows,  with  a  gain  of  9.1 
per  cent  over  April.  Burling¬ 
ton  was  next  with  a  gain  of 
8.5  per  cent 


Sioux  City — Substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees,  total  pay  rolls,  valu¬ 
ations  of  products  manufac¬ 
tured  here,  and  handled  here 
by  Sioux  City  wholesalers  in¬ 
dicates  a  healthy  industrial 
and  commercial  growth  for  the 
city  during  1939,  according  to 
a  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  industrial  and  publicity 
departments  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Jobbers  Pay  6  Millions 
Sioux  City  wholesale  houses 
jobbed  products  with  a  total 
valuation  of  $254,007,313  dur¬ 
ing  1929,  as  compared  to  a 
$238,642,495  total  for  the  1928 
year.  Over  3,990  persons  was 
the  average  number  employed 
during  the  last  year  by  all  of 
the  city’s  wholesale  houses, 
and  they  were  paid  a  total  of 
$6,880,003  in  salaries  and 
wages.  The  1928  figures  showed 
that  3,586  persons  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  total  salary  and 
wage  figure  of  $5,762,702. 

Total  valuation  of  Sioux 
City’s  manufactured  products 
reached  $160,963,503  for  1929, 
an  increase  of  over  $10,000,000 
as  compared  with  1928.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  manufactur¬ 
ing  plants  of  the  city  employed 
an  average  of  8,609  persons 
and  paid  them  $12,810,988  in 
salaries  and  .  wages.  During 
1928  therse  plants  employed  an 
average  of  8,112  persons  and 
paid  them  $11,259,463. 

Meat  Packing  Leads  Industries 
Packing  plant  meat  products 
accounted  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods.  Other  leading  lines  of 
manufactured  products  in¬ 
cluded  creamery  and  dairy 
products,  flour  and  feed,  auto¬ 
motive  accessories  and  trucks, 
electricity,  steam  and  gas, 
printing  and  publishing,  bak¬ 
ery  goods,  stock  foods  and 
serum,  and  clothing. 


Check  T ransactions 
Reveal  Activity  of 
Busy  Iowa  Markets 

According  to  figures  recently 
published  in  the  monthly  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Northwest  Bancor- 
poratlon,  Iowa  made  the  best 
showing  of  the  northwest  or 
mlddlewest  states  in.  volume  of 
check  transactions  for  the  18 
weeks'  period  from  January  1, 
to  May  7. 

In  the  face  of  a  9  per  cent 
decline  reported  in  149  of  the 
largest  cities  of  the  United 
States,  several  Iowa  cities 
show  substantial  and  signifi¬ 
cant  gains.  For  example.  Cedar 
Rapids  shows  $200,608,009  in 
check  transactions  for  the 
period  compared  with  $196,- 
910,000  for  the  corresponding 
weeks  of  last  year.  Daven¬ 
port’s  increase  for  the  period 
was  $21,406,000,  their  total  this 
year  being  $211,053,000.  Du¬ 
buque  $68,771,000  against  $63,- 
757,000  for  last  year;  Mason 
City  $54,000,000  against  $49,- 
500,000;  and  Sioux  City  $265,- 
467,000  against  $262,972,000. 


loads  in  1924  to  85,973  in  1929, 
an  increase  of  10,872  cars. 


x\DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state 
realize  that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group 
of  markets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily 
newspapers.  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share 
of  Iowa  business,  newspapers  in  each  of  its 
twenty-seven  commercial  centers  are  necessary. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  21,  1930 


REDUCTION  OF  FREE  COPIES  IS  SAVING 
DAILY  $2,500  IN  NEWSPRINT  A  YEAR 

W.  G.  Andrews,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  Tells 
Circulators  of  Plan  Whereby  Free  Copies  Were  Cut  Down 
50  Per  Cent — Office  Copies  Delivered  in  Sections  Only 


leaving  only  a  few  copies  for  reasonable  distribution  on  Sunday  was  710 


requirements. 


now  down  to  345  (part  of  which  arc  in! 


U  OW  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio-  and  Ambulance  Signal  Department.  The 
neer,  by  carefully  eliminating  free  very  next  day  a  complaint’  was  filed  with 
copies  of  newspapers,  stands  to  save  $2,-  the  editorial  department  and  1  was  told  by 
500  on  news-  the  managing  editor  that  they  relied  on 


cc^es  ot  newspap 
500  on  news¬ 
print  alone  was 
tdd  by  W .  C;. 
Andrews,  circu¬ 
lation  manager, 
at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  circulation 
Managers  Assi>- 
ciation  conven¬ 
tion  in  West 
Baden,  Ind.,  this 
week.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews’  paper  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Some  few 
months  ago  we 
were  awakened 


W.  G.  Andrews 


that  department  for  informaticMi  which 
was  indispensable  and  that'  the  cost  of  a 
paper  was  small  remuneration  for  the 
service  rendered,  so  we  had  to  put  them 
Ixick  on.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it 
took  the  other  departments  to  learn  that 
this  one  office  had  gotten  back  the  free 
copy  ? 

“We  experienced  no  difficulty  with  the 
Post  Office  Department  nor  the  railroads. 
We  explained  the  facts  to  them  and  reas¬ 
oned  out  that  the  expense  involved  in  the 
almost  unlimited  number  of  free  papers  to 
their  employes  was  enormous.  Their 
answer  was  effectively  this:  ‘You  are 
paying  to  have  your  papers  properly 


to  the  fact  that  the  free  distribution  of  Itandl^  and  transported  and  we  will  see  both  cut  down  to  the  same  number  and 
pai>ers  had  accumulated  to  too  large  a  that  just  as  much  attention  is  given  to  at  the  same  time  there  was  no  favoritism, 
number.  them  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  commo-  “To  bear  out  the  facts,  I  quote  here 

actual  figures ;  we  formerly  distributed  to 


“The  first  thing  we  attempted  to  do  dity— the  matter  of  free  distribution  of 


was  to  place  responsibility  on  the  mail  pajiers  to  our  employes  is  of  no  concern,  various  sources  1,277  daily  papers — this 


room  foreman  to  have  them  prevent  em-  you  give  out  as  many  or  as  few  as  you 

ployes,  newsboys,  policemen  and  outsid-  see  fit.  Consequently,  we  made  a  nice  cut, 

ers  in  general,  taking  papers  off  of  the  ^ 

conveyors  or  tables.  Simply  by  nothing 

more  nor  less  than  a  time-worn  habit,  it  |j|j| 

was  taken  for  grante<l  that  certain  per-  11 

sons  were  privileged  to  walk  in  the  mail  11 

room  and  help  themselves  to  copies.  Im-  I  | 

mediately  the  mail  room  said  ‘we  can't  11  g  J 

be  bothered  watching  everyone  while  we  I  I 

are  busy  getting  our  editions  out;  our  I  I 

work  shop  is  too  open  and  what  you  I  I  ■  Bj* 

need  to  do  is  put  up  some  barriers.’  This  |  I  1 I 

was  done  and  likewise  a  wire  mesh  door  I 

was  put  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  press  11  ft 

room  and  keys  issued  only  to  those  em-  11  ft 

ployes  who  were  entitled  to  them.  Then,  l||ll 

by  installing  an  electric  push  button,  we  I  I 

were  enabl^  to  admit  only  those  through  11 

the  doors  who  had  business  to  go  11  1-^  *  * 

through.  11  UK  the  pastel 

“The  next  step  was  to  check  closely  I  I  twelve  neWSDi 

with  each  department  head  to  determine  I  I  r  i  *• 

the  actual  numlier  of  papers  of  the  various  I  I  Volume  of  claSSlI 

editions  which  were  necessary  for  working  11  •  i  i  • 

copies.  In  the  case  of  the  Sunday  issue,  11  eighth  111  nationa 

we  tightened  up  to  the  extent  of  giving  11 

out  wly  those  sections  of  the  paj^r  with  11  JJjg  volume 

which  the  several  individuals  had  inter-  III  I 

est.  For  example,  it  was  not  necessary  that  |||  I  in  1929  was  4,84 

the  classified  department  have  any  other  11  .  .  zroo  O 

part  of  the  paper  except  the  classified  I  I  riecl  OnlV  l,OoZ,^ 

section — the  sports  department  actually  I  I 

required  only  the  sports  section,  etc.  I  11  Maintaining  this 

“Our  advertising  director  saw  to  it  I  I  u  £  £ 

that  advertisers’  copies  were  cut  down  to  ||jll  the  hrst  faVC  mon 

the  minimum,  as  were  the  working  I  11  r 

copies.  Then,  too,  we  decided  that  we  l|  j|  Ol  miS  CiaSi^incail 

could  very  well  use  press  room  print^  11  SeCOnd  Oakland  1 

waste  for  clipping  copies  so  that  instead  I  I 

of  using  from  50  to  100  papers  of  each  I  I  . 

of  the  two  daily  runs  and  a  like  amount  11  1  he  1 RIBUNE  alSC 

from  the  Sunday  issue,  we  simply  cut  11  i  i  j*  i 

down  on  our  press  run  and  utilized  I  I  local  display  adv< 

copies  ‘spoiled  in  printing’  for  this  pur-  11 

pose.  I  I  I  In  pi 

“Arbitrary  reductions  were  made  from  |  |  I  overl 

the  free  list  embracing  all  other  outside  |  |  ^1  . 

classifications  such  as  railway  and  postal  |  |  I  large 

employes,  police,  truck  drivers,  street  car  II  I 

employes,  building  janitors,  etc.,  and  I  |  | 

must  tell  those  of  you  who  have  yet  to  |  | 

go  through  this  detail  that  you  had  bet-  1 1||  4 

ter  make  very  sure  first  that  you  can  dis-  |  |  ^ 

continue  all  those  free  copies  you  have  in  |  |  I  I  171  ^ 

mind  without  any  comeback  or  else  you  |  l  | 

are  in  for  some  very  distasteful  controv-  |  | 

ersies.  G>nsult  your  managing  editor  |  | 

and  advertising  manager  concerning  the  |  || 

papers  you  have  been  giving  out  for  their  |  | 

benefit  to  ascertain  just  who  can  ^  cut  ||  |  (MEMBER  I 

out  or  at  least  cut  down,  because  if  you  ||  | 

take  any  off  and  are  forced  to  put  them  |  | 
back  oii  again,  the  news  spreads  and  you  |  | 

have  let  yourself  in  for  a  howl  from  |||  WILLI7 

those  who  think  they  have  been  discrim-  |  | 

inated  against  |  i  New  York 

“Let  me  give  you  an  instance  which  |  | 

occasions  this  warning.  In  going  over  ||ll|  _ 

the  somewhat  lengthy  free  list  we  gave 

little  or  no  concern  to  cutting  off  the  Fire  ▼  ' 


‘Our  complimentary  mail  list  includes  cornplete  papers — served  in  sections  only) 
only  such  copies  necessary  to  the  business,  which  means  a  more  than  51  per  cent  say. 
including  our  national  advertising  repie-  big.  Computing  this  saving  into  pounds 
sentatives,  a  few  advertisers,  our  Wash-  ^nd  multiplying  by  our  newsprint'  cost,  1 
ington  correspondent  and  the  Librarv  at  find  that  we  stand  to  save  approximately 
Washington,  D.  C.  $2,.->00  over  a  peric^  of  one  year.  This 

“Our  policy  is  not  to  have  exchanges.  die  newsprint  bill  only  and  does  no; 
We  pay  for  any  publications  to  which  we  ^^be  into  consideration  wrappers,  postage 
subscribe  and  we  likewise  demand  pay-  ^nd  other  incidentals.  I  will  not  be  able 
nieiit  for  our  papers.  Now  that  we  have  answer  _  the  question — ‘How  many 
pared  ours  down  to  the  bare  requirements,  subscribers  did  you  gain  when  you 

no  one  is  added  on  without  verification  cut  the  free  list  down?’ — I  wish  I  knew~ 
and  approval.  Ordinarily,  one  might  not  the  information  would  be  interesting, 
realize  the  full  value  in  actual  money  be-  .  ^  have  the  Pollard- Ailing  System 

ing  given  away  daily  through  waste  and  ^or  all  our  labels  and  listings,  const- 
free  copies.  A  paiier  here  and  a  paper  quently  each  and  every  paper  is  accounted 
there,  taken  individually  seems  like  little  by  the  list's.  City,  Suburban,  Country 
enough,  but  add  up  the  total,  compute  it  Mail-Dealers  and  carriers;  adver- 

into  pounds  and  multiply  that  by  your  tisers’_  copies,  drivers’ copi^,  office  use  and 
newsprint  rate — perhaps  you  will  be  as-  files,  in  fact  everything  is  controlled  by 
tounded.  It  is  important  to  relate  here  tbe  lists.  Each  day  they  are  totalled  and 
that  in  curtailing  outside  free  distribution,  ^  form  goes  to  the  mailing  room  showing 
we  asked  for  and  received  the  cooperation  ^h^t  they  will  need  just  that  number  oi 
of  our  local  competitor ;  they  were  wholly  papers  as  indicated  on  the  form, 
in  accord  with  the  idea  and  the  fact  that  “The  waste  factors  can  be  minimized 
we  agreed  to  cut  down  on  a  comparable  and  this  we  have  attempted  to  do.  \\hiere 
basis  had  considerable  effect  in  lessening  we  used  to  run  from  900  to  l,500dailyand 
the  unfavorable  reaction.  So  long  as  we  from  1,000  to  1,400  Sunday  unaccounted 
th  cut  down  to  the  same  number  and  for  copies,  we  now  run  about  150  dailv 
the  same  time  there  was  no  favoritism,  and  3^  Sunday.  The  main  thing  is  to 
“To  bear  out  the  facts,  I  quote  here  keep  an  everlasting  vigilance  over  the 
;ual  figures ;  we  formerly  distributed  to  entire  job  from  press  room  to  final  dis- 
rious  sources  1,277  daily  papers--this  tribution  and  save  money  by  keeping 
s  been  cut  to  731  copies,  representing  a  down  the  waste  of  useless  printing  and 
:le  more  than  42.5  per  cent.  Our  free  distribution  of  unpaid  papers.” 


has  been  cut  to  731  copies,  representing  a 
little  more  than  42.5  per  cent.  Our  free 


CLAffIPIED  LEADERfHIP 

IN  THE 

OAKLAND  MARKET 


Jr  OR  the  past  eight  years  the  Oakland  Tribune  has  stood  among 
the  twelve  newspapers  in  the  United  States  publishing  the  largest 
volume  of  classified  advertising.  In  1929,  the  Tribune  stood 
eighth  in  national  ranking. 

The  total  volume  of  classified  advertising  carried  by  the  Tribune 
in  1929  was  4,843,678  lines.  The  second  paper  in  this  field  car¬ 
ried  only  1,682,282  lines  of  classified. 

Maintaining  this  overwhelming  leadership,  the  Tribune  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1930  published  a  total  of  1,931,482  lines 
of  this  classification  compared  with  615,930  lines  carried  by  the 
second  Oakland  newspaper. 

The  Tribune  also  dominates  the  Oakland  Market  in  national  and 
local  display  advertising. 

I  In  planning  your  advertising  programs,  do  not  I 
overlook  Oakland,  the  Pacific  Coast* s  third  L 
largest  market.  The  leading  newspaper  in  this  1^ 
field,  both  in  circulation  and  advertising,  is  the  | 

(PaklanH^tTribum 

^  UnitoaPivn 
CawoliiUiWPiw  As»ocM>io» 

OAKLAND,  CAUFORMA 

(Member  A.B.C.;  The  100,000  Group  of  American  Cities) 

National  RepresenteUives 

WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  COMPANY 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
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THE  Journal 

STEPS  OUT  IN  FRONT 
IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Advertisers  are  showing  a  further  preference  for 
this  newspaper  in  selling  the  rich  Portland  market 


TOTAL  DISPLAY  LINEAGE 


and  Loss  report  for  first  four  months  of  1930 


DAILY  &  SUNDAY 
TOTAL** 


DAILY 

TOTAL 


gained  .  .  .  364, 
I  paper  lost  .  .271, 


210  lines 
320  lines 


Journal  gained  ....  408,688  lines 
Second  paper  lost .  .  .  125,370  lines 


gained  ....  296, 
I  paper  lost  .  .  .  76, 


198  lines 
790  lines 


Journal  gained  ....  325,976  lines 
Second  paper  lost  .  .  .  20,426  lines 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL 


gained  ....  104 
I  paper  lost .  .  .  93 


,608  lines 
,268  lines 


Journal  gained  ....  86,394  lines 

Second  paper  lost .  .  .  60,368  lines 


FINANCIAL 


FINANCIAL 


gained  ....  16, 
I  paper  lost ...  8, 


,702  lines 
,022  lines 


Journal  gained  .  .  . 
Second  paper  lost  .  . 


1 5,470  lines 
8,330  lines 


AUTOMOTIVE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


lost . 53, 

paper  lost  ...  94 


,298  lines 
,948  lines 


Journal  lost . 19,152  lines 

Second  paper  lost  .  .  45,780  lines 


**Journal  carried  2,322,300  lines  Total  Display  Advertising, 
leading  its  closest  competitor  by  261,794  lines. 


loURNAL 

J  tAfternoon  ^  Sunday 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WILL  F.  HESSIAN,  Director  National  Advertising 


Represented  Nationally  by  REYNOLDS  -  FITZGERALD,  Inc.,  NE'V  YORK,  2  IVest  45th  Street 

♦  SAN  FRANCISCO,  58  Sutter  Street  ♦  CHICAGO,  203  North  Wabash  Avenue  ♦  LOS 
ANGELES,  1T7  West  Ninth  Street  ♦  PHILADELPHIA,  1524  Chestnut  Street 

♦  PORTLAND,  306  Journal  Buildins  ♦  SEATTLE,  H.  R.  Ferriss,  3322  White  Building. 


LEADS  IN  PORTLAND  BY  THOUSANDS  OF  DAILY  SUBSCRIBERS 


/ 
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CALIFORNIA  GROUP  CONDEMNS  FIRMS 
WIELDING  ADVERTISING  “BIG  STICK” 

Publishers  Cite  Two  Cases  Where  Advertisers  Threaten  to 
Withdraw  Copy  Because  Their  Free  Publicity 
Was  Discarded 


PROTESTS  against  the  methods  of 
advertisers  in  seeking  to  force  free 
publicity  matter  into  newspapers  by 
threats  of  withholding  advertising,  are 
voiced  in  resolutions  recently  adopted  by 
the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
boards  of  the  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

This  action  was  stirred  up  by  two 
cases  in  which  California  advertisers 
sent  letters  to  newspaper  publishers,  ask¬ 
ing  why  publicity  matter  had  not  been 
used,  and  making  veiled  threats  about 
the  cancelation  of  future  advertising. 

In  one  case,  the  J.  B.  Ransom  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  Los  Angeles  wrote  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Whittier  (Cal.)  News  as 
follows : 

“Dear  Sir:  In  checking  over  our 
records  of  advertising  and  news  matter, 

I  have  noted  that  our  news  matter  sent 
to  you  has  not  been  appearing. 

“This  trouble  did  not  occur  apparently 
until  very  recently,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
Whittier  News  is  the  only  newspaper 
with  which  this  has  occurred,  I  would 
like  to  have  a  representative  call  upon 
me  to  explain  this  matter  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  with  any  more  advertising  with 
your  publication.  (Signed)  Wesley  H. 
Porter,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager,  J.  B.  Ransom  Corporation.” 

The  reply  of  the  News  publisher  was 
brief.  It  simply  said :  “Dear  Sir :  We 
have  your  m<ist  unusual  letter  of  the  2d. 
Do  you  really  think  that  we  should  make 
a  trip  to  Los  .\ngeles  and  call  on  you  in 
order  to  explain  to  you  why  we  have 
not  made  more  gifts  to  you?” 

In  the  other  case,  a  letter  to  publish¬ 
ers  signed  by  F.  A.  Thomas,  manager  of 
J.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
said : 

“(rentlemen:  Your  paper  has  been 
placed  on  the  Willys-Overland  schedule 
to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  display 
advertising  each  year,  depending  entirely 
upon  the  message  that  we  wish  to  get' 
over  to  the  public  in  your  vicinity. 

“Our  advertising  agency  has  been 
checking  up  the  amount  of  publicity 
stories  that  have  been  run,  in  addition 
to  the  display  advertising  copy.  In  other 
words,  we  leCi  that  wC  are  entitled  to 
a  certain  amount  of  publicity  in  your 
paper,  and  we  are  sending  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  our  local  dealer,  asking  that  he 
get  together  with  you,  to  determine  why 
we  cannot  at  least  get  some  items  of  in¬ 
terest  about  our  merchandise  in  your 
particular  newspaper. 

“Undoubtedly  our  dealer  will  be  very 
much  put  out  if  he  finds  it  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  us  to  recommend  cancelation 
of  the  factory  schedule  for  your  paper. 

“Would  suggest  that  you  talk  it  over 
with  our  dealer  and  determine  if  you 
cannot  arrange  to  run  some  of  the 
publicity  items  which  we  send  you  every 
month.” 

Following  is  the  resolution  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  publishers  in  the  Ransom  case, 
another  of  almost  identical  wording  be¬ 
ing  adopted  in  the  Leavitt  case: 

“Whereas,  the  J.  B.  Ransom  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Los  Angeles  on  May  2,  1930, 
sent  out  a  letter  to  a  California  news¬ 
paper  containing  in  effect  a  threat  that 
unless  Ransom  publicity  items  were  pub¬ 
lished  free,  the  newspaper  addressed 
would  not  be  included  on  their  advertis¬ 
ing  schedule,  and 

“Whereas,  it  is  our  belief  that  a 
threat  of  this  sort  is  unfair,  unethical 
and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  Ixjth 
advertising  and  newspaper  publishing ; 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resoi.vep,  That  we  protest  against 
this  particular  letter  and  condemn  the 
methods  which  it  exemplifies,  and  be  it 
further 

“Re.sol\’ED,  That  conies  of  the  letter  in 
question  and  this  resolution  of  condem¬ 
nation  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  I^s 
Angeles  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Los 


Angeles  Advertising  Club,  Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  Association,  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  National  Editor¬ 
ial  Association,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  newspaper 
associations  throughout  the  United 
States,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Western 
PtMisher,  and  other  newspaper  and  ad¬ 
vertising  trade  publications.” 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER 
IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Offices  of  Newsprint  Concern  and 
Many  Subsidiaries  Now  Located  on 

14  Floors  of  New  Building  of 
New  York  Daily  News 

The  new  headquarters  of  International 
Paper  and  Power  Company  were  opened 
last  week  in  the  recently  completed  New 
York  Daily  Nezvs  Building,  42nd  street, 
between  Second  and  Third  avenues, 
New  York.  The  offices  of  the  paper 
manufacturing  cor]K)ration  and  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  occupy  14  floors  of  the  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  35th  and  36th  floors  are  given 
over  to  the  executive  offices  of  Inter¬ 
national.  The  private  office  of  .\rchihald 
R.  Graustein,  president,  is  on  the  36th. 
Directly  connected  with  it  is  a  private 
dining  room  with  a  kitchen,  completely 
equipped  for  serving  lunch  or  dinner. 
N.  r.  Head  and  W.  N.  Hurlbut,  vice- 
presidents,  are  located  in  the  35th  floor 
together  with  several  other  executives. 
International  Paper  and  Power  Securi¬ 
ties  Company,  the  publicity,  statistical 
and  hydraulic  engineering  departments, 
are  also  situated  in  this  floor. 

The  legal  department  headed  by  John 
F.  Rollins  is  on  the  34th  floor  together 
with  offices  of  the  Southern  Kraft  Cor¬ 
poration,  International  Fibre  Board  Com¬ 
pany,  Domill  Construction  Company  and 
the  secretary  of  International.  The  29th 
and  30th  floors  house  the  corporation’s 
sales  department. 

Other  departments  and  offices  of 
George  &  Sherrard  are  located  on  other 
floors  extending  down  to  the  24th. 

COPY  BOY  IN  LIMELIGHT 

Bill  Arnold,  automobile  racer  who  won 
the  Memorial  Day  race  at  Indianapolis 
speedway  and  the  annual  2()0-mile  race 
at  Tipton  Bowl,  Altoona,  Pa.,  is  a 
brother  of  Edward  Arnold,  Chicago 
Daily  News  copy  boy  and  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Vaughn  Shoemaker,  Daily  News 
cartoonist.  Young  Arnold  reported  for 
work  in  a  brand  new  automobile  a  few 
days  after  his  brother’s  victory  at 
Indianapolis. 


ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 

BIG  BUSINESS 

earned  public  distrust 


by  secretiveness 


TODAY,  many  great  corporations 
recognise  the  right  of  the  public 
to  know  how  they  operate. 

Armour  and  Company  welcomes 
inquiry  and  endeavors  to  make 
news  about  the  packing  industry 
available  to  those  who  are  in- 


VISITING  CAPITAL  BUREAU 

K,  C.  Star  Giving  Staff  Men  Jobs  in 
Washington  Bureau 

The  Kansas  City  Star  has  adopted  the 
policy  of  augmenting  its  Washington 
bureau  with  an  additional  member  of 
its  home  staff,  each  man  so  detailed  to 
remain  in  Washington  about  two 
months.  John  M.  Collins  of  the  staff 
of  the  Weekly  Star  has  returned  to 
Kansas  City  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
O.  H.  Newman,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Star.  Collins  was  detailed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
Congress  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  farm  problem,  its  relation  to 
the  new  tariff  measure  and  the  effect 
on  agriculture  of  new  farm  board 
policies.  Mr.  Newman  will  remain  in 
the  capital  through  a  special  session  of 
the  senate,  if  one  is  called  to  ratify  the 
naval  treaty.  (Dther  members  of  the 
home  staff  will  follow  him  at  like 
intervals. 

C.  G.  Wellington,  night  editor  of  the 
Star,  and  Mrs.  Wellington  spent  their 
vacation  in  Washington  and  returned  to 
Kansas  City  by  motor  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

COLUMNISTS  ON  STAGE 

Hellinger  and  Winchell  Headlining  on 
Vaudeville  Circuits 

Walter  W’inchell,  Broadway  columnist 
for  Nezv  York  Daily  ^firror  and  King 
Features  Syndicate,  will  make  a  brief 
return  to  his  old  job  of  vaudeville  en¬ 
tertainer  when  he  begins  a  week’s 
engagement  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  New 
York,  June  28. 

The  Daily  Mirror’s  other  retailer  of 
Broadway  anecdotes,  Mark  Hellinger, 
made  his  debut  on  the  vaudeville  stage, 
June  14,  at  Loew’s  Boulevard  Theatre, 
Queens,  N.  Y,  On  June  21,  he  opens 
at  Loew’s  State,  Manhattan.  Heywood 
Broun’s  recent  appearance  in  the  head¬ 
line  spot  at  the  Palace  led  the  parade 
of  columnist-vaudevillians. 


START  WORK  SOON  ON 
NELSON  ART  GALLERY 

Plans  Approved  for  $2,500,000  Struc¬ 
ture  Provided  for  in  Will  of 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  of 
Kansas  City  Star 

A  start  will  be  made  within  a  few 
weeks  on  the  breaking  of  ground  for 
the  William  Rockhill  Nelson  gallery  of 
art  in  Kansas  City,.  The  building  is  to 
house  the  collection  of  works  of  art 
purchased  under  the  terms  of  the  will 
of  the  founder  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
Already  several  paintings  by  old  mas¬ 
ters,  including  Titian,  Goya,  Rousseau, 
Stuart,  Romney  and  others,  have  been 
obtained  by  trustees  of  the  Nelson 
estate  and  are  housed  temporarily  in  the 
Kansas  City  Art  Institute. 

The  art  gallery  is  to  be  built  where 
once  stood  Oak  Hall,  famous  as  the 
home  of  Mr.  Nelson.  In  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Mrs.  Laura  Nelson- 
Kirkwood,  his  daughter,  it  has  been 
razed. 

The  architectural  firm  of  Wight  & 
Wight  has  completed  the  design,  work¬ 
ing  drawings  and  specifications  for  the 
art  galleiw  structure.  They  are  ap¬ 
proved.  Estimates  of  the  cost  are  that 
it  will  be  something  in  excess  of 
$2,500,000. 

NEW  PAPER  INCORPORATED 

The  Lombard  Republican,  9  North 
Main  street,  Lombard,  Ill.,  has  been 
granted  an  Illinois  charter  and  will  puo- 
lish  a  newspaper  of  general  circulation. 
John  McCoy,  William  A.  Palmer  and 
Fred  P.  Maisel,  are  the  incorporators. 

RAN  CENSUS  BLANK 

A  half-page  advertisement  reproducinj; 
the  census  blank  used  by  enumerators 
was  run  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post 
last  week  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  an  effort  to  round  up  census  delin¬ 
quents. 


ARMOUR  AND  COMPANY 

Chicago 


CHEAP  PRICE? 

Of  course,  to  pay  too  much  is  unwise — 
but  to  pay  too  little  is  much  worse. 

A  cheap  price  doesn't  make  a  cheapened 
mat  any  better;  in  fact,  a  cheap  price  de¬ 
notes  the  maker's  best  estimate  of  his  own 
product. 

To  buy  on  price  is  to  risk  losing  all;  to  buy 
on  quality  you  can  lose  only  a  little. 

A  case  of  500  Certifieds  will  convince  you 
that  Certified  quality  is  the  best  economy 
for  your  stereotype  department. 

Forget  price !  T ry  quality !  It  pays ! 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York.  N.Y 

For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerfi fled  Dry  Mats 

AUOE  IMTHe  aik..\. 
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YOU’LL  FIND  THEM 
IN  STREET  CARS— 

—and  on  buses  and  subways,  too,  these 
paper  gapers  that  try  to  get  a  free  read 
while  they  ride.  Well,  their  life  is  an  un¬ 
enviable  one,  but  don’t  discourage  the 
practice.  They  may  become  so  interested 
in  a  story  that  they  would  actually  buy  a 
copy  of  the  paper  to  finish  it. 

Linotype  Ionic  No.  5  helps  these  fel¬ 
lows  somewhat — but  it  helps  your  regu¬ 
lar  buyers  considerably  more — for  the 
increased  legibility  of  Ionic  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  read  the  paper  more  easily,  at 
greater  distance  from  the  eye,  than  the 
average  news  face. 

Ionic  letters,  you  know,  are  larger  per 
point  size  than  other  news  faces.  There 
is  more  white  space  within  the  Ionic 
character,  than  between  the  characters 
as  is  true  of  ordinary  news  faces.  This 
permits  light  to  come  through  Ionic,  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  around  it;  it  permits  the 
closer  fitting  of  Ionic  letters  that  is  so 
desirable  for  reading  ease,  and  gives  Ionic 
the  maximum  of  letter  and  word  count. 

Eye  specialists,  hundreds  of  them,  have 
certified  that  Ionic  is  easy  on  the  eyes — 
much  easier  to  read,  in  fact,  than  the 


average  newspaper  roman.  Victor  L. 
Prudden,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  optometrist, 
sums  up  theadvantagesof  Ionic  succintly: 
“It  is  evident,’’  he  says,  “there  has  been 
a  scientific  study  made  for  the  formation 
of  each  letter.  I  can  see  that  each  of 
the  news  letters  is  shaped  and  built  to 
produce  the  clearest  possible  image  on 
the  retina.  The  benefit  to  older  persons, 
and  those  with  slight  defects  of  the  eyes, 
cannot  be  measured.” 

The  virtues  of  Ionic  are  apparent  at  a 
glance.  That  is  why  more  than  1 ,800  news¬ 
papers  are  using  it  in  this  country,  why 
more  are  changing  to  Ionic  every  day. 
The  nearest  Linotype  agency  will  be  glad 
to  suggest  a  simple,  proven  method  of 
putting  the  adoption  of  Ionic  up, 
to  your  readers  for  vote.  A  word 
from  you  will  start  things — 
think  of  the  poor,  harassed  paper 
gapers,  and  your  regular  readers 
as  well,  and  telephone  today. 


IONIC  No.  5 

A  few  years  ago  newspaper  publishers 
began  reading  about  a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper  type  face — a  type  that  could  be  read 
comfortably  and  quickly,  without  eye- 
strain,  without  specs,  without  the  accus¬ 
tomed  degree  of  squinting  and  squirming. 

This  type  was  called  Linotype  Ionic  No. 
5.  It  was  the  result  of  considerable  experi¬ 
mental  work  by  Linotype  designers,  and 
eye  specialists,  to  correct  existing  difQcul- 
ties  in  newspaper  body  type  design. 

The  problem  was  a  dififlcult  one,  since 
newspapers  are  printed  rapidly  on  porous 
stock,  and  inking,  as  well  as  impression 
throughout  the  paper,  could  not  be  uniform. 

By  eliminating  line  lines,  which  made 
recognition  of  similarly  shaped  letters  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  which  had  a  tendency  to  break 
down  under  mat-making  and  stereotyping 
pressure,  one  great  forward  step  was 
achieved. 

Next,  the  Ionic  lower-case  letters  were 
made  larger  than  customary  practice. 
Sound  reasoning  pointed  out  that  lower¬ 
case  letters  comprise  fully  three-quarters 
of  the  average  line,  and  since  there  were 
more  of  them,  they  should  be  made  slightly 
larger  and  more  legible  in  order  to  gain  in¬ 
creased  legibility  and  reading  ease. 

Then  fitting  of  letters  was  examined.  It 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wasted  white  space  in  the 
average  news  face.  This  extra  amount  of 
white  which  formerly  went  between  letters 
was,  in  Ionic  No.  5,  put  within  the  letter — 
and  proved  to  be  a  marked  factor  in  gain¬ 
ing  increased  legibility. 

Other  detailed  changes  were  made  to 
achieve  the  final  Ionic  No.  5  design — serifs, 
for  instance,  were  made  shorter  and  stur¬ 
dier  to  better  withstand  mat-making  pres¬ 
sure.  Ascenders  were  shortened.  Capitals 
were  redesigned  to  accord  with  recognition- 
factors  opticians  had  discovered,  slightly 
increased  in  size,  and  made  more  legible  by 
careful  shaping  and  proportioning.  All 
Ionic  No.  5  letters  were  made  a  trifle  more 
substantial  in  weight,  in  order  that  rapid 
inking  and  printing  would  not  make  them 
look  pallid  on  the  newspaper  p 

Then,  through  the  co-operj 
American  Optical  Company,  t 
eye  specialists  the  country  over 
to  criticize  Ionic  in  compari.'^ 
average  newspaper  roman.  In 
tive  test,  3297  eye  specialists 
Ionic  No.  5  was  easier  to  re 
other  news  face — a  remar 
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GRUNDY  SPENT  $73,616 
IN  NEWSPAPERS 


Defeated  Senatorial  Candidate  File* 
List  of  Expenditures  With  Nye 
Committee  —  Brown-Daris 
Ticket  Spent  $47,197 


iBy  telegraph  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 

WASHiNfiTON,  D.  C.,  June  18. — For  the 
$420,701,  spent  by  Senator  Joseph  R. 
Grundy,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  recent 
unsuccessful  campaign  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  nomination  for  the  Senate,  $73,616.72 
went  for  newspaper  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  detailed  report  of  expenditures 
made  to  the  Xye  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  is  investigating  campaign  ex¬ 
penditures. 

By  far  the  biggest  expenditure  for 
newspaper  advertising  was  handled  by 
the  William  G.  St.  Clair  Company, 
Philadelphia  advertising  agency.  That 
organization  received  $39,261.91  during 
the  Grundy  camjiaign. 

Other  items  of  newspaper  advertising 
contained  in  the  report  are  as  follows : 
the  Progressive  Jjihor  World,  $9,000; 
the  Inter-Racial  Press  of  America,  $15,- 
700;  CiKins  and  Williams,  $4233.36;  an 
item  lalieled  "South  Philadelphia  new'S- 
paper  advertising”  $2.500 :  Philadelphia 
Record,  $1,200;  The  Spokesman,  $1(K); 
Pittsburgh  Courier,  $1,000;  Girard  .4ve- 
fiuc  A’ca’.r,  $25;  Suburban  Press,  $156; 
Matiayunk  Revierv,  $96;  The  leader 
Publishing  Company,  $67.20;  and  the 
Chronicle  and  Adi’ertiscr,  $156. 

During  the  committee  hearings.  Sen¬ 
ator  Xye  brought  out  that  the  St.  Clair 
agency  sent  the  order  for  the  advertising, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  to  tne  new'S- 
paper  accompanied  by  a  card  stating  “We 
understand  your  political  rate  to  be  that 
named  in  the  order.  Do  not  omit  adver¬ 
tising  on  account  of  rate  inserted,  but  ad¬ 
vise  us  at  once  by  mail  of  your  correct 
rate.” 

Senator  Grundy  said  be  knew  nothing 
of  the  arrangements  between  the  agency 
and  the  newspapers. 

Xo  further  details  are  given  in  the 
report,  although  it  is  shown  that  $7,490.- 
93  was  spent  for  radio  advertising,  $11,- 
840.06  for  billboard  displays,  and 
$11,542.72  for  “general”  advertising, 
bringing  the  advertising  total  up  to 
$95,999.50. 

Of  a  total  campaign  expenditure  of 
$129,693.33,  up  to  May  2S),  last,  the 
Brown-Davis  ticket,  outside  the  cities  of 
Philadelnliia  and  Pittsburgh  expended 
$47,197.99  for  advertising  according  to  a 
report  submitted  to  the  Nye  Committee 
by  Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  campaign 
treasurer. 

The  latter  figure  was  itemized  as  fol¬ 
low’s:  Bloomingdale  and  Weily  (advertis¬ 
ing  agency),  $31,649.41 ;  The  National 
Labor  Digest,  $100;  The  Fireman’s  As¬ 
sociation  of  Pennsylvania,  $200;  the 
Union  Labor  Record,  $2..5{X);  Kemper 
Thomas  Company;  $1,126.80;  the  Key¬ 
stone  Advertising  Company,  $5,000; 
Pennsylvania  Chiefs  of  Police,  $2(X); 
World'  Publishing  Company.  $1,640; 
Jewish  Exponent,  $P7.84;  Philadelphia 
Jervish  News,  $151.20;  lames  Martin, 
$800;  Labor  World  Publishing  Company, 
$300;  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks, 
$200;  La  Propaganda.  $9.50;  Patryota. 
$7.50;  Somerset  County  Ixader,  $80: 
Mid-City  Press,  $97..50:  Sunday  Trans¬ 
cript,  $480;  United  Press  Associations, 
for  election  night  services,  $25 ;  Bethle¬ 
hem  Bulletin,  $118.20:  Paul  Traugott, 
$100;  the  Journal.  $24.64;  Fairmont 
Telegram,  $200;  Word  of  Truth,  $75; 
Pennsylvania  League  of  W'omen  Voters, 
$125;  Raymrind  I.  Graves,  $8.40;  Penn- 
syh'ania  Road  Builder,  $105.00. 

In  the  Brown-Davis  campaien  expendi¬ 
tures  in  .Allegheny  county  (Pittsburgh) 
there  were  but  two  advertising  entries  of 
interest  to  newspapers.  They  were  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  $4 ;  and  the  Ben 
Franklin  Press.  $14. .sO. 

Francis  J.  Bohlen.  the  wet  candidate 
for  the  Senate  spent  $17,000  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  although  his  report 
does  not  itf-mizc  the  figure.  In  addition 
he  spent  $9,999.‘'0  for  billboard  advertis¬ 
ing  and  $2,933.75  for  broadcasting  on 
the  radio. 


HEADS  VARIETY  UST 


Clark  Rodenback  of  Chicago  News 
Heads  List  of  Movie  Critics 

Clark  Rodenbach,  movie  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  been  voted 
the  best  motion  picture  reviewer  in  New 
York  or  Chicago  by  Variety,  theatrical 
magazine. 

Rodenbach,  who  in  addition  to  his 
film  work  does  general  new  s  assignments, 
won  first  place  with  a  score  of  .853. 
Of  the  136  pictures  he  saw  during  the 
1929-30  season  he  gave  “right”  opinions 
on  116,  "wrong”  decisions  on  only  13 
and  reserved  judgment  on  seven. 

This  was  the  first  year  Rodenback 
lias  been  in  the  competition.  He  has 
been  reviewing  films  for  a  comparatively 
short  time  only  and  is  a  feature  writer. 

The  competition  is  one  of  several  ways 
in  which  V’ariety  keeps  check  on  film 
and  stage  critics.  Their  judgment  as  to 
the  merits  of  a  critic's  work  are  based 
largely  on  the  ultimate  box  office  earn¬ 
ings  although  other  points  are  considered. 


CIRCULATION  GAIN  50  PER  CENT 

A  headline  error  which  appeared  in 
half  of  last  week’s  edition  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  page  5,  stated  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  growth  of  U.  S.  newspapers  in 
the  past  decade  has  been  15  per  cent. 
The  correct  growth  figure  is  50  per  cent. 


URGING  NEW  FORM  FOR 
APPRAISAL  COPY 


N.  Y.  Real  Estate  Board  Continuing 
Campaign  for  More  Complete 
Information  in  Advertise¬ 
ments  in  Dailies 


The  Real  Estate  Magazine,  official  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Board,  is  carrying  an  article  in  its  June 
issue  urging  adoption  of  recent  proposals 
for  better  advertising  of  municipal  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings.  The  proposals 
had  already  been  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Board  of  Trade,  as  told  in  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Briefly,  they  would  require  that  in  any 
proceeding  to  acquire  land  for  city  pur¬ 
poses,  legal  advertisement's  in  the  daily 
newspapers  should  list  the  names  and 
appraisals  of  all  experts  employed  by 
either  side  to  value  the  property.  Under 
the  present  plan  lengthy  advertisements 
are  printed  in  the  City  Record,  which  has 
limited  circulation,  but  no  appraisals  are 
published.  It  is  argued  that  the  figures 
are  the  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  repeated  publication  of  ap¬ 
praisals,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  final  award,  would  soon  establish 
the  reputations  of  the  experts. 

Condensed  advertisements  in  the  daily 


newspapers,  it  is  proposed,  could  refer  to 
the  City  Record  for  complete  legal  de¬ 
tails. 

The  article  is  by  Edward  A.  .Alexander 
attorney,  and  a  member  of  the  (Committee 
on  Law  and  Justice,  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  of  New  York.  He  proposes  other 
reforms  of  procedure  in  addition  to  the 
better  use  of  advertising. 

In  one  case  cited,  real  estate  experts 
for  the  city  of  New  York  appraised  dam¬ 
ages  to  private  property  at  $1,000,0(X), 
while  the  owners  filed  claims  totaling 
$10,500,000.  The  city  later  offered  $l' 
500,(XX),  and  a  court  award  was  $2]- 
165,000.  The  wide  discrepancy  between 
appraisals  was  held  to  be  unjustified  by 
the  court. 

“During  the  two-year  period  of  1928- 
29.  New  York  City  alone  paid  $100,- 
OOO.OtX)  in  awards  for  real  estate  it  ac¬ 
quired  by  condemnation,”  says  Mr. 
Alexander’s  article.  “It  is  now  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  vital  problem  of  minim¬ 
izing  excessive  costs  and  delays  in  the 
making  of  the  enormous  public  improve¬ 
ments  pending.” 


CHANGES  PAGE  SIZE 

The  Gilroy  (Cal.)  Evening  Dispatch 
has  changed  its  make-up  to  8  columns. 
12  ems  wide,  to  the  page  instead  of  7 
columns,  13  ems  wide.  The  depth  was 
also  changed  from  21%  inches  to  22 
inches.  Lloyd  E.  Smith  is  publisher. 


Men  From  Markets 
Beyond  Our  Own 

tell  us  of  slumps  and  dumps  and 
apprehensions;  of  lances  a-tilt  at 
windmills,  and  breastplates  of  cock¬ 
sureness  flung  dejectedly  aside. 

Bear  talk.  Dull  times.  But  every 
one  of  our  reader-families — 133,172 
a  day  (at  a  smashing  low  milline) 
are  still  reading  our  papers  and 
following  paths  to  stores  that  sell 
advertised  goods. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 
The  Dallas  Journal 

THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Price  House,  this  new  and  beautiful  build¬ 
ing,  towering  proudly  upon  the  heights  of 
Quebec,  is  headquarters  for  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  Price  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited. 

This  company  is  the  oldest  of  all  Cana¬ 
dian  producers  of  newsprint — has  been  in 
business  in  Quebec  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  without  interruption  in  its 
management — is  controlled  and  operated 
by  business  men  and  manufacturers,  great- 
grandsons  of  its  founder. 

It  has  leaseholds  in  Quebec  timber  lands 
that  exceed  the  total  area  of  Massachusetts 
— owns  power  plants,  saw  mills,  and  news¬ 
print  mills  capable  of  over  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  tons  a  day. 

And  it  controls  every  proeess — from 
logging  in  remote  camps  to  delivery  of 
newsprint  to  your  presses — by  the  most 
advanced,  efficient,  and  scientific  methods. 

The  extent  of  its  properties,  the  breadth 
of  its  experience,  the  thoroughness  of  its 
methods  make  it  a  dependable  and  stable 
source  of  supply  for  newsprint. 

Price  Brothers  &  Company,  Limited, 
Price  House,  Quebec,  P.  Q.,  Canada. 


Price  Brothers 
Sales  Corporation 

Price  House  •  Quebec,  Canada 
New  York  Office  •  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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WE  REMIND  YOU 

That  the  UNEQUALLED  NET  RUNNING  PRODUCTS 


with  many  patented  advantages  and  economies  in  operation 

of  THE  DUPLEX  SUPER-DUTY  lNl 


are  available  for  every  publisher  who  wants  ‘‘THE  BEST”iiervi< 


Do  YOU  want  ^‘the  best”? 


DUPLEX  PRESSES  are  the  product  of  ^ 

THE  OLDEST  and  MOST  EJCPERrt^ 
in  the  country — devoted  exclusively  Aiewi 

THE  LARGEST  and  BEST-EQul^  ne 
exclusively  devoted  to  that  work,  undUled 


Then  come  and  see — investigate — -visit  our  factory  and  know. 

WE  REMIND  YOU  AGAIN  of  some  of  our  CUSTOMERS  WHO  HAVE;  New  Y^orld 
Beacon- Journal;  Portland,  Ore.,  News;  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce;  Fwed  P 
Ont.,  Border  Cities  Star;  Bethlehem  Globe-Times;  Williamsport  Sun;  Savan^ress; 
Booth  Newspapers — Muskegon  Chronicle;  Asbury  Park  Press;  Holyoke  TraniJ;  Cha 
others. 


THE  DUPLEX  PRINTI 


attle  Creek,  lyC 

Chicago— 77 


New  Yoik — ^Times  Bldg. 


yiT- 

”ii|ervice. 


PRESSES 


[liCED  newspaper  press  engineering  staff 
ewspaper  press  development. 

P||p  newspaper  press  plant  in  the  country, 
nulled  in  facilities  and  staff. 


Yn^orld;  Gannett  Newspapers;  Boston  Post;  Tampa  Times;  Winnipeg  Tribune;  Akron 
Fiwed  Publications — Lansing  State  Journal  and  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  News;  Windsqr, 
uulress;  Topeka  State  Journal;  Lexington,  Ky.,  Herald;  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Press-Gazette; 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  News;  Vancouver  Province;  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  and  many 

Pit  FACTORY  - 


WINDSOR,  ONT., 
BORDER  CITIES 
STAR 
Says: 

**From  production 
records — our  Duplex 
Super-Duty  Presses 
are  producing  more 
net  papers  per  hour 
than  any  other 
presses  built.** 
TAMPA  (Fla.) 
TIMES 
Says: 

**For  consistent  pro¬ 
duction  at  high 
speeds  no  press  that 
/  know  of  equals  the 
Duplex  Super-Duty 
Units.** 

. And  an  inves¬ 
tigation  of  press  run¬ 
ning  records  shows 
that  Duplex  octuples 
in  the  New  York 
World  pressroom 
have  been  producing 
steadily  at  a  rate  of 
over  60,000,000 
“newspaper  prod¬ 
ucts**  each  for  the 
past  IS  months. 
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E  D  I 

WHAT’S  THE  MATTER? 

HE  note  of  distress  that  marks  most  writing  on 
current  business  conditions  seems  no  more  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  facts  today  than  was  the  unbridled 
optimism  which  came  to  a  reluctant  end  after,  not 
before,  the  stock  market  caved  in  last  Octol)er.  Edi¬ 
torials  on  the  new  tariff  stress  its  potential  ill 
effects  on  business,  “already  suffering  from  a  world¬ 
wide  depression.”  Reviews  of  weekly  business  trends 
during  the  past  ten  days,  influenced  no  doubt  by  stock 
market  doldrums,  refer  to  the  last  week  in  May  as 
“down,”  without  qualifying  the  bad  news  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  statement  that  Memorial  Day  this  year  killed 
commerce  for  all  of  two  and  part  of  three  days, 
against  one  last  year.  Some  indices  of  security  prices 
and  business  trends  use  1929  as  their  basic  100,  and 
the  resultant  curve  for  1930  shows  business  dropping 
to  the  vanishing  point. 

A  year,  or  even  six  months  from  now,  will  probably 
prove  the  current  pessimism  as  unsound  as  the  whoo¬ 
pee  bull  sentiment  in  1929.  The  cold  fact  today  is 
that  1930  production  and  sales  in  most  industries  are 
not  far  out  of  line  with  1928  totals,  and  that  1929  will 
have  to  be  discarded  as  a  comparati\e  standard  even 
as  1919  and  1920  had  to  be  cast  out  as  controlling 
statistical  factors.  Many  newspapers  are  surpassing 
even  1929  in  linage  and  revenue  in  their  daily  issues. 
While  Sunday  linage  is  below  last  year  and  even 
below  1928  figures,  it  is  doubtful  tliat  the  current 
business  situation  can  be  held  wholly  resp<)nsible  for 
the  decline.  In  metropolitan  centres  the  linage  losses 
are  chiefly  in  the  Sunday  issues,  many  dailies  running 
even  with  or  ahead  of  last  year’s  breakneck  record. 

The  current  business  practice  is  comparison  of  to¬ 
day  with  the  same  day  last  year,  this  week  with  its 
opposite  number,  this  month  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  a  year  ago.  Trade,  however,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  go  with  the  calendar  and  simple  unqualified 
comparisons  of  this  nature  are  dangerous  compasses 
for  commerce.  Their  danger  is  multiplied  when  they 
get  into  print.  They  give  only  a  knothole  view  of 
the  panorama,  and  seldom  include  in  their  focus  the 
elements  of  genuine  importance.  If  business  depres¬ 
sions  are  more  than  half  psychological,  for  which  the 
past  supplies  plenty  of  evidence,  they  are  not  reme¬ 
died  by  headlines  which  give  the  authority  of  the 
printed  page  to  pessimism  based  on  dimly  seen  and 
wholly  unintelligible  trade  news.  The  merchant  who 
reads  that  business  is  at  a  standstill  the  country  over 
is  not  an  easy  prospect  for  advertising,  the  consumer 
is  not  moved  to  new  purchases,  the  manufacturer  to 
open  idle  mills  and  give  new  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties. 


Publishers  should  give  ear  to  questions  raised 
by  the  circulators  at  West  Baden  this  week: 
underpayment  of  netvspaper  boys,  unprofitable 
circulation,  lack  of  cooperation  to  solve  distri¬ 
bution  problems. 

AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS  . 

O  census  of  the  publications  of  this  country  is 
complete.  We  live  in  a  perfect  welter  of 
printed  material.  The  principal  publications 
are,  of  course,  well  known.  However,  in  every  state, 
a  variety  of  publications,  almost  invariably  subsist¬ 
ing  on  advertising,  are  never  listed  by  any  agency. 
An  official  of  the  Kansas  Historical  Society  recently 
completed  a  count  of  publications  in  that  state.  He 
accounted  for  665  of  all  types,  which  is  52  more 
than  is  listed  in  Ayer’s  Directory.  The  number  is 
divided  as  follows:  Daily,  56;  weekly,  477;  semi¬ 
weekly,  12;  bi-weekly,  7;  monthly,  71;  semi-monthly, 
16;  bi-monthly,  6;  quarterly,  14;  occasional,  6. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  total  number  of 
publications  in  the  United  States  totals  22,250,  of 
which  approximately  2,000  are  dailies.  The  total 
number  of  publications  other  than  daily  is,  however, 
several  thousands  in  excess  of  those  listed.  The 
Kansas  situation  would  be  duplicated  in  every  state. 
We  believe  it  to  be  literally  true  that  everything  of 
importance  is  published  for  the  people,  somewhere 
in  some  newspaper  or  periodical.  This,  after  all,  is 
the  free  press. 


While  confetti  and  plaudits  of  the  multitude 
arc  in  the  air  for  Admiral  Byrd,  tvewspaper 
men  salute  Russell  Owen,  whose  report f  by 
radio  kept  the  reading  public  in  touch  teith  a 
thrilling  adventure. 


He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is 
faithful  also  in  much:  and  he  that  is  unjust 
in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much. — St.  Luke, 
16:10. 


NEW  PRESS  MUZZLES 

LOUlSl.\X.\  is  confronted  today  by  a  situation 
which,  we  believe,  has  no  counterpart  in  .Amer¬ 
ican  history  for  impudent  disregard  of  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  of  the  press  or  even  common  decency 
in  political  affairs  affecting  business.  The  Governor 
of  that  great  state,  responding  to  emotions  akin  to 
those  of  the  Cliicago  racketeer  who  proposes  to  have 
his  own  precious  way  or  tear  down  the  universe,  is 
atteinpling  to  railroad  through  the  legi.slature  in  the 
final  days  of  the  session,  two  bills  written  in  spite 
and  calculated  to  hamstring  the  Louisiana  daily  press 
and  destroy  business  which  relies  on  advertising  for 
success,  i  his  is  Gov.  Huey  P.  Long’s  plug-ugly 
answer  to  newspapers  that  have  conscientiously  criti¬ 
cized  his  administration.  The  press  of  the  state  has 
been  unanimous  in  its  condemnation  of  his  singular 
aptitude  for  misgovernment. 

One  of  these  bills  is  modelled  after  the  infamous 
Minnesota  gag-law,  calculated  to  censor  newspapers 
by  the  injunction  process.  The  other  spite  bill, 
shoved  into  the  legislative  hopper  on  the  closing  day 
for  introduction  of  bills,  and  sponsored  by  one  of 
Long’s  faithful  cohorts,  proposes  to  levy  a  tax  of  15 
per  cent  on  the  gross  receipts  from  advertising  in 
daily  newspapers.  It  is  designated  as  a  license  tax, 
but  is  in  truth  a  sales  tax,  limited  only  to  business 
upon  which  newspapers  depend  for  their  sustaining 
revenue.  The  bill  specifics  that  this  tax  applies  only 
to  advertising  in  “daily  newspapers”  which  is  another 
proof  of  Long’s  animus,  since  his  administration 
mainly  has  been  under  the  censure  of  the  daily  press. 

The  bill  contains  other  weird  features,  all  so  obvi¬ 
ously  intended  to  persecute  the  Governor’s  critics  that 
they  would  be  amusing  if  the  tragic  fact  was  not 
present  that  Louisiana  is  so  deep  in  the  grasp  of 
ruthless  politicians  that  the  ridiculous  measure 
actually  has  a  chance  to  pass  the  legislature.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  for  instance,  a  newspaper 
having  more  than  one  “place  of  business,”  such  as 
a  branch  office,  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  at  each 
such  place.  A  new  newspaper  would  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  tax  in  advance,  the  proposed  law  requir¬ 
ing  that  in  the  case  of  a  new  business  “the  license 
shall  be  computed  on  the  b^isj^  of  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  receipts  for  the  current  year.”  When,  in 
American  history,  has  anyone  heard  of  anything  so 
brazen  as  the  idea  that  a  tax  may  be  levied  on  pro¬ 
spective  business?  By  comparison  George  III  was  a 
piker!  Another  provision  is  that,  should  a  news¬ 
paper  not  pay  the  amount  of  the  license  and  penal¬ 
ties,  it  will  be  “ordered  to  cease  from  further  pur¬ 
suit  of  said  business.”  Penalties  and  costs  are  to  be 
“collected  in  the  same  manner  as  other  judgments, 
and  every  violation  of  the  order  considered  as  a  con¬ 
tempt  thereof,  and  punished  according  to  law.”  Thus 
would  Gov.  Long  make  sure  of  the  gag. 

It  seems  absurd  to  discuss  the  inequalities  and  in¬ 
justices  of  this  ta.x  measure  on  any  basis  of  sincerity 
or  common  sense.  It  is,  on  its  face,  a  politician’s 
low  revenge  against  his  critics.  That  this  tax  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  Minnesota  gag  law  have  been  dragged 
into  the  arena  is  eloquent  proof  that  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  of  Louisiana  must  have  been  doing  some 
excellent  work  in  guardianship  of  public  affairs.  We 
salute  the  editors !  Most  newspaper  men  have  known 
of  Gov.  Long’s  persistent  antagonism  to  newspapers 
that  have  dared  to  differ  with  him.  Just  a  year  ago 
the  Governor  was  up  on  impeachment  charges  for 
one  of  the  most  brutal  assaults  ever  made  by  a  public 
official  on  the  character  of  a  reputable  publisher.  He 
had  made  slurring  references,  in  a  radio  broadcast 
speech,  to  Charles  P.  Manship,  publisher  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times,  threatening  an  “exposure” 
although  all  Long  had  to  expose  was  that  Mr.  Man- 
ship’s  brother  had  the  misfortune  to  be  confined  in 
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a  state  institution  due  to  a  mental  disease.  Long 
wiggled  out  of  that  mess.  The  same  man  who  is 
now  behind  the  15  per  cent  advertising  tax  and  cen¬ 
sorship  by  injunction  was  behind  that  disgusting 
“expose.”  Gov.  Long  has  demonstrated  in  many 
ways  his  intellectual  and  ethical  unfitness  for  the 
office  he  occupies.  Neither  by  wit  nor  wisdom  has 
he  been  able  to  meet  fair  critics,  and  now  in  frenzy 
he  resorts  to  a  legislative  bludgeon. 

No  incident  in  modern  times,  in  our  opinion, 
better  illustrates  the  indispensable  value  of  a  free 
and  independent  press.  We  congratulate  the  people 
of  Louisiana  on  possessing  newspapers  of  sufficient 
independent  character  to  stand  for  public  right  no 
matter  how  greatly  this  policy  may  imperil  their  own 
business  fortunes.  We  urge  votaries  of  free  public 
opinion,  wherever  located,  to  rally  to  the  support  of 
Louisiana’s  newspapers  by  publishing  the  plain  truth 
concerning  the  tyrannical  chief  executive  of  the  state. 
Pressure  must  be  brought  upon  the  Louisiana  legis¬ 
lature  within  two  weeks  to  prevent  the  probable 
enactment  of  laws  which  would  make  the  whole 
principle  of  free  press  a  mockery.  Organized  news¬ 
paper  and  advertising  men  should  immediately  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  Governor  and  legislature,  wjth  copies  to 
the  editor  or  publisher  of  any  Louisiana  daily  news¬ 
paper,  protesting  against  this  pernicious  and  disgrace¬ 
ful  assault  and  this  stupid  machination  to  muzzle 
free  opinion. 


Maybe  Illinois  Press  Association  members 
who  favor  a  state  liccn.sed  editorial  profession, 
will  lose  enthusiasm  after  reading  Tohat  poli¬ 
ticians  are  capable  of  doing  by  means  of  a 
licen.se  system,  as  c.vposed  in  Louisiana  this 
week. 


OVER  THEIR  HEADS 

CCASIONALLY  there  is  a  development  which 
indicates  how  easily  newspaper  men  may  shoot 
fine  ideas  into  thin  air  over  the  heads  of  many 
readers.  Dr.  Laurence  F.  Shaffer,  research  worker 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  recently 
has  conducted  an  intelligence  test  in  reference  to 
political  cartoons.  The  professor  made  a  selection 
of  drawings  by  well-known  illustrators  and  asked 
three  thousand  boys  and  girls  in  the  fourth  to 
twelfth  grades  of  public  schools  to  write  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  these  pictures.  Comprehension  increased 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  grades.  Dr.  Shaffer 
found,  but  “the  poorest  responses  taper  to  a  disap¬ 
pearing  point  often  surprisingly  high  in  the  academic 
scale.”  The  same  test  among  adults  demonstrated 
that  many  newspaper  readers  have  only  vague  ideas 
of  the  meaning  of  political  cartoons. 

A  cartoon  by  William  Ireland,  and  bearing  his 
signature,  published  in  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch, 
showed  two  contrasting  scenes;  pioneers  struggling 
across  a  prairie  with  a  covered  wagon,  and  a  couple, 
presumably  descendants,  coming  back  over  the  same 
route  in  a  speeding  automobile.  Many  grammar 
school  children  thought  this  meant  “how  things  are 
in  Ireland.”  Other  cartoons  were  similarly  misin¬ 
terpreted,  often  in  the  most  stupid  manner. 

We  do  not  need,  of  course,  to  be  told  that  the 
majority  of  newspaper  readers  lack  abstract  sense. 
The  subtleties  and  fine  shadings  of  art,  literature, 
humor,  sports  and  other  elements  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  seem  completely  lost  to  such  people.  But  no 
matter  how  numerous  they  may  be,  civilization  does 
not  cut  its  cloth  to  their  pattern.  Art  does  not  lower 
its  standards,  humor  does  not  stutter  because  all  can¬ 
not  grasp  its  meaning  and  the  newspaper  does  not 
seek  to  feed  its  entire  clientele  with  material  limited 
in  appeal  to  the  concrete  mind.  Catering  to  the  dull 
with  dullness  was  a  concept  in  journalism  once  upon 
a  time,  but  that  day  has  passed  in  America, 
believe,  naturally,  that  good  editorship  will  make 
news  and  pictures  as  plain  and  understandable  as  is 
possible,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sacrificing  too 
much  by  scaling  everything  to  the  minimum  ol 
human  intelligence. 


AVzt’  York  Stock  Exchange  has  ousted  re¬ 
porters  from  its  building,  reducing  financial 
reporting  to  the  handout  system  exclusively. 
This  seems  fair,  as  free  reporting  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  for  years  has  been  oftly  a  shallosv  pre¬ 
tense. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


A  L.  FISH,  publisher  of  the  Salt 
A*  Lake  Telegram,  and  John  F.  Fitz- 
Mtrifk  treasurer  of  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 
S  and  Frank  Winn,  reporter  of 
the' Deseret  News  attended  Utah  day  at 
Ely  Kev.,  celebrating  the  completion  of 
the’last  link  in  the  Lincoln  highway. 

Le  Roy  Snyder,  Rochester,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  New  York  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  City  and  Village  Clerks  in  con¬ 
vention  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  recently. 

Roy  L.  Seright,  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Ill  )  Daily  Register,  served 
as  census  supervisor  for  the  twenty- 
eighth  Illinois  census  district  and  was  the 
first  supervisor  in  the  state  to  turn  _  in 
a  complete  reiiort  for  a  census  district. 

Frank  M.  Sparks,  editor  of  the  Grand 
Rafids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  returned 
from  a  fishing  trip  in  northern  Michigan. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade,  gave  the  commencement  address 
at  the  Monroe,  Mich.,  high  school  last 
week. 

lames  L.  McGovern,  editor  of  the 
Bridgetort  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  after  an  absence  of 
several  months  caused  by  a  broken  leg, 
sustained  in  a  fall. 

Roy  .Arnold,  former  editor  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Leatler-Trihune^ and  now 
publisher  of  a  newspaper  at  Mitchell, 
S.  D.,  addressed  the  Rotary  Club  in 
Marion,  June  10. 

S.  W.  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  Ft.  Mad¬ 
ison  (la.)  Democrat,  was  speaker  at  the 
Burlington,  Iowa,  Kiwanis  club  last  week. 

Henry  J.  Haskell,  editor  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Country 
school  at  Kansas  (Tity  last  week. 

C.  E.  Lowry,  Sr.,  senior  editor  of  the 
Gibson  (Ill.)  Courier,  has  gone  to  Los 
.\ngeles  for  a  month’s  visit,  joining  his 
wife,  who  has  been  visiting  on  the  west 
coast  several  weeks. 

Chester  A.  .-Mdrich,  publisher  of  the 
Hoopeston  (Ill.)  Chronicle-Herald,  has 
gone  to  Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  will 
enter  a  hospital  for  treatment. 

Gov.  Myers  Y.  Cooper  of  Ohio  has  ap¬ 
pointed  R.  C.  Snyder,  publisher  of  the 
Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector-Herald,  as  a 
trustee  of  Bowling  Green  State  Normal 
College. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

TAPT.MN  LLOYD  BUFFIN  of  the 
advertising  department  turned  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  long  enough  to  cover  the  annual 
encampment  of  the  Utah  National  Guard 
at  Jordan  Narrows. 

L.  R.  Moriarty,  formerly  manager, 
San  Francisco  division,  Sunland  Sales 
Cooperative  Association,  has  joined  the 
Iwal  display  staff  of  the  San  Francisco 
Erantiner. 

W.  (jordon  Davis  has  become  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Shclbyville  (Ind.) 
Republican. 

Miss  Nell  Cowan,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.) 
lallev  Morning  Star,  has  joined  the 
nassified  department  of  the  Corpus 
Cfirw/i  (Tex.)  Times-CaUer.  Miss 
tvelyn  Sparks  succeeds  Miss  Cowan  on 
the  Star. 

Chas.  F.  MeShane,  advertising  manager 
of  the  East  Liberty  (Pa.)  Tribune,  a 
community  weekly  has  assumed  control  of 
the  publication.  The  former  editor  and 
one  of  the  owners  was  D.  Brandon, 
who  retires. 


cently  addressed  the  Pastors’  Union  of 
Birmingham. 

Sam  Jones,  Toledo  News-Bee  staff 
writer  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  returned 
from  a  year’s  stay  in  Europe. 

Tom  Hanes,  sports  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  in 
New  York  last  week  where  he  covered 
the  Sharkey-Schmeling  bout  for  his 
paper. 

Norman  S.  Thomas,  sporting  editor 
of  the  Lezoiston  (Me.)  Journal,  has  been 
elected  chaplain  of  the  State  of  Maine 
Department,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Dante  O.  Tranquille,  tstaff  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Thomas  E.  Walker,  of  the  editorial 
department,  Brockton  (Mass.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  delivered  the  salutory  address  on 
“Intolerance  in  Citizenslijp,’’  Tuesday, 
June  17,  at  the  class  day  exercises  of 
Suffolk  Law  School,  Boston.  During 
his  four-year  course  in  law  Mr.  Walker 
maintained  a  general  average  of  88% 
per  cent  and  was  awarded  a  number  of 
scholarships  and  prizes. 

Ned_  Swain,  city  political  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  convalescing 
from  a  major  operation  performed  re¬ 
cently  in  a  Rochester,  Minn.,  hospital. 
He  expects  to  return  to  his  duties  in 
a  few  weeks. 

William  Rcddig,  copy  reader  on  the 
telegraph  desk  of  the  Kansas  Star,  has 
returned  from  vacation. 

Bart  Richards,  city  editor  of  the  Nezv 
Castle  (Pa.)  News  recently  addressed 
the  Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  Rotary  Club  on 
“Education  in  Pennsylvania.’’  Richards 
is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis¬ 
lature  and  a  member  of  the  educational 
committee  of  that  body. 

Reuben  Ryding  who  left  the  Detroit 
Times  editorial  department  seven  years 
ago  to  join  the  advertising  department 
of  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit  de¬ 
partment  store,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  the  store 
succeeding  William  James  McCauley 
who  has  gone  to  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Joseph  A.  Kelly,  relief  man  of  the 
Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin  state  staff,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Pawtucket  bureau  of  the  Journal. 
Thomas  H.  Mulvaney  of  the  Pawtucket 
bureau  has  been  assigned  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  relief  post.  Henry  White  of  the 
Pawtucket  bureau  of  the  Journal  now  is 
on  a  tw'o  weeks’  vacation  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Paul  Evanstad,  news  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  and  Mrs.  Evanstad 
are  ^rents  of  twin  boys  born  in  Toledo 
hospital  last  week. 

Lucas  J.  Beecher,  chief  editorial  writer 
of  the  Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation. 

F.ric  Lilejeholm,  formerly  of  the 
Boston  Post  city  staff,  has  left  the  staff 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


WT.  ANDERSON,  editor  and  pub- 
•  lisher  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Macon  Rotary 
club  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  He 
will  be  installed 
in  office  the  first 
meeting  in  July. 

While  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  has  long 
been  prominent  in 
the  Georgia  dis¬ 
trict  of  Rotary 
Internat  ional, 
other  executives 
of  the  Telegraph 
have  been  equally 
active  in  other 
civic  clubs.  In 


\V.  T.  Anderson 


fact,  representatives  of  the  newspaper 
have  held  the  presidency  of  at  least  one 
of  the  clubs  for  the  last  several  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

P.  T.  Anderson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  a  brother  of  W.  T. 
Anderson,  has  been  both  president  of  the 
local  Kiwanis  club  and  governor  of  the 
Georgia  district.  Roy  1.  Neal,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  has  been  secretary  and 
president  of  the  Rotary  club ;  S.  R.  Phil¬ 
lips,  local  advertising  manager,  has  been 
governor  of  the  Georgia  Exchange ; 
Mark  F.  Ethridge,  managing  editor,  has 
been  president,  and  Ben  B.  Johnston, 
news  editor,  secretary  of  the  Lions  club; 
Curtis  DeLamar,  classified  manager,  has 
been  president  of  the  Junior  (Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  Alan  MacDonell,  solic¬ 
itor,  has  been  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
club.  _ 

of  the  Providence  Journal  to  join  the 
Albany  Evening  News. 

George  Aykroyd,  reporter,  and  John 
K.  Minnoch,  state  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  the  home  of  the  former  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Charles  D.  Kean,  who  has  been  Brown 
University  correspondent  for  the  Prov¬ 
idence  Journal  caul  Evening  Bulletin, 
joined  the  city  staff  of  the  former  paper 
following  commencement  this  week. 

C.  E.  McBride,  sports  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  covered  the  Sharkey- 
Schmeling  fight  for  his  paper.  Edward 
W.  Cochrane,  sports  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Journal-Post,  played  in  the 
Missouri  golf  tournament  at  Kansas 
City  last  week. 

John  H.  Macomber,  South  Providence 
district  man  for  the  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin,  is  on  a  vacation  tour  of  north¬ 
ern  New  England  and  the  Canadian 
maritime  provinces. 

Walter  Fix  has  resigned  as  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Q,R.\HAM  M.  DF2AN,  managing  edi- 
tor  of  the  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press 
ettcen,  is  author  of  “The  News  Mys- 
older  boys  novel  which  will  be 
• '  A soon  ^  by  I).  Appleton  &  Co. 
t  IS  Mr.  Dean’s  second  book  this  year, 
Appleton  s  having  published  his  “Gleam¬ 
ing  Rails,’’  last  February. 

Ko^rt  .\.  Wright,  rotogravure  artist 
r'a  Ohio  State  Journal, 

na  Mrs.  Wright,  are  parents  of  a  son 
>»rn  recently. 

E.  M.  Henderson,  assistant  managing 
Witor  of  the  Birmingham  News,  re¬ 


Clare  Dw^gins 

Known  as“Dwlg.”Artlsto(  Boyhood 

Golden  Days 

the  Dwiggins  daily  cartoon  is  three  columns 
wide,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  text.  It’s  the 
best  of  all  cartoons  appealing  to  the  universal 
love  of  boyhood  days. 


Dwlxcina 


Notes  for  busy  editors:  Ralph  Wolfe,  who  does 
Animal  Antics,  is  appearing  at  the  Paramount  Theater, 
New  York,  in  a  sketching  art  ....  Cus  Mager  is  on 
a  quirk  visit  to  Europe  ....  Velva  Darling  will  be  motoring  back  from 
New  York  to  California  in  a  few  days  ....  Charles  B.  Driscoll  visited 
a  pirate’s  rave  in  Maryland  last  week. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Charles  V.  McAdah 
General  Manager 


AT  LAST! 


“After  three  years  of  experimentation 
with  unsatisfactory  fashion  services, 
the  sawing  down  and  making  over  of 
cuts  and  mats,  and  the  writing  of 
fashion  articles  to  suit  my  illustra¬ 
tions  rather  than  cover  the  material 
I  preferred,  I  am  afraid  to  believe 
that  I  have  finally  found  something 
that  exactly  suits  my  needs.  But  your 
cuts  from  Women's  Wear  Daily,  which 
have  just  arrived,  are  all  of  that.’’  .  .  . 

Thus,  Mary  Milda  Zoretskie, 
woman’s  editor  of  The  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  in  regard  to  the  illus¬ 
trations  supplied  with  the  ELEANOR 
GUNN  FASHION  SERVICE.  .  .  . 
One  and  two-column  mats  every  day 
and  three  and  five-column  mats  for 
Sundays.  .  .  .  These  illustrations 

are  obtained  by  exclusive  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Fairchild  Publications 
from  Women’s  Wear  Daily.  .  .  . 
The  Fairchilds  have  artists  stationed 
at  every  fashionable  resort  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  sketches  are  made 
from  life.  .  .  . 

In  addition  to  illustrations  so  good 
that  Miss  Zoretskie  is  afraid  to  believe 
they  are  true,  the  service  includes 
daily  articles  by  Eleanor  Gunn,  for¬ 
merly  chief  fashion  writer  for 
Women’s  Wear,  cable  and  wire  news, 
and  a  whole  page  of  Sunday  fashions. 


IN  ADDITION  to  suiting  exactly  the 
needs  of  The  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  the  Eleanor  Gunn  Service 
suits  the  needs  of  The  New  York  Sun, 
The  Kansas  City  Star,  The  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  The  Washington  News, 
The  Hartford  Times,  The  Wichita 
Eagle,  The  Oakland  Tribune,  The 
New  Bedford  Standard,  The  Newark 
Sunday  Call,  The  Kingston  Freeman, 
The  Easton  Express,  The  Winnipeg 
Free  Press,  The  New  York  Staats- 
Herold,  The  Ocean  City  Press,  The 
Portland  News  and  the  Springfield 
Republican. 


PEAKING  of  features  and  their 
popularity,’’  writes  George  F. 
Milton,  President  and  Editor  of  The 
Chattanooga  News,  “we  have  been 
running  a  little  ballot  without  any 
prize  at  all,  asking  readers  to  give 
us  their  feature  reactions.  I  enclose 
you  yesterday’s  (June  12)  clippings. 
It  really  strikes  me  as  extraordinary 
that  so  many  people  would  take  the 
trouble  to  put  two  cents  on  an  en¬ 
velope  and  send  in  these  clippings.” 

The  clipping  is  headed,  “Brawny 
Tarzan  Still  Holds  Lead  In  Race.” 
The  lead  of  the  story  is:  “Well,  well, 
it’s  the  same  old  story.  Tarzan  still 
holds  the  lead  in  The  News  Comic 
Strip  Popularity  poll.  And  a  com¬ 
fortable  one,  too.” 

The  popularity  of  the  TARZAN 
strip  by  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
may  be  the  same  old  story,  but  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  mighty  sweet  story 
when  told  in  terms  of  readers  who 
are  sufficiently  excited  by  the  thrills 
of  the  strip  to  put  two  cents  on  an 
envelope  to  record  their  enthusiasm 
.  .  .  Would  you  care  to  put  two 

cents  on  an  envelope  to  get  some 
TARZAN  samples.  Or  fashion  sam¬ 
ples  by  Eleanor  Gunn?  .  .  .  Or 

Just  wire,  our  expense.  .  .  . 


United  Feature  Syndicate 
Metropolitan  Newspaper  Service 

Monte  Bourjailz  Maximilian  Elser,  Jr. 

General  Manager  Vice-President 

63  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Horace  M.  Coats  of  the  staff  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Coats,  and 
Lowell  B.  Nussbaum,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  and  Mrs.  Nuss¬ 
baum  are  vacationing  in  Florida. 

Capt.  John  R.  Hess,  sporting  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin,  is  on  a  two  weeks  tour 
of  active  duty  with  the  103rd  Field  Artil¬ 
lery,  R.  I.  N.  G.,  at  Camp  Devens. 

Theodore  L.  Cannon  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  copy  desk  to  state  Cap¬ 
itol  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  succeeding  Brig  H.  Rob¬ 
inson,  resigned. 

Lawrence  F.  Jessup,  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  editorial  staff 
and  Grand  Rapids  correspondent  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  is  spending  his 
vacation  in  the  Upper  Peninsula. 

William  Herschell,  feature  writer  and 
poet  of  the  Indinapalis  News,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  at  Huntington  last  week. 

Bert  F.  Post,  for  the  past  11  years 
city  editor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  is  ill  at  St.  Mary’s  hospital. 
Grand  Rapids.  Charles  R.  .A.ngell,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  is  temporarily  in 
charge  of  the  city  desk. 

Clvde  A.  Davies,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  Salt  iMke  City  Deseret-News, 
has  joined  the  Butte  Miner. 

Philip  Putnam,  son  of  Harold  A. 
Putnam,  news  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Evening  Express,  was  a  member 
of  this  year's  graduating  class  at  George¬ 
town  University. 

Thomas  Temple  Hoyne,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner, 
spoke  before  the  Upper  Peninsula  Devel¬ 
opment  Bureau  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  last 
week. 

Russell  Walter,  star  athlete  of  North¬ 
western  University,  will  join  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Hdrald  and 
Examiner  upon  graduating  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  this  month. 

Miss  Daisy  Cooper  has  joined  the 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  as  a  reporter. 

Thomas  A.  Langan  of  the  city  staff. 
Providence  Ez'ening  Bulletin,  returned  to 
duty  this  week  after  a  vacation  at  his 
family  home  in  New  Jersey. 

Bertrand  K.  Hart,  literary  editor  of 
the  Providence  Journal  and  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin,  last  week  was  one  of  10  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  elected  honorary 
members  of  Rhode  Island  Alpha,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  at  ceremonies  incident  to 
the  162nd  Commencement  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Kenneth  C.  Hughes  of  the  city  staff, 
Prcrvidence  Evening  Bulletin,  with  his 
family,  is  on  vacation  in  New  York 
state. 

Henry  Davis  Nadig,  reporter  on  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has 
iK'en  elected  a  member  of  the  Silvermine 
Guild,  artists’  and  writers’  club  of  New 
Canaan,  Conn. 

.\rt  Deck,  reijorter  and  columnist  for 
the  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  been  named 
editor  of  the  sporting  green  edition  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties. 

Francis  Keating,  of  the  Jamaica  Long 
Island  Daily  Press,  has  returned  from  a 
visit  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ed  Hale,  formerly  news  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  has  returned  to  his 
post  as  manager  of  Western  Air  Express 
at  Albmiuerque,  N.  M.,  after  flying  to 
Salt  Lake  to  visit  his  son,  Robert  D. 
Hale,  feature  editor  of  the  Telegram. 

B.  L.  Flanagan,  capitol  reporter  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Telegram,  has  returned  from 
a  brief  business  trip  to  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Paul  Meredith,  of  the  courthouse  staff. 
Providence  Journal  and  Ez'ening  Bulletin, 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
at  commencement  exercises  of  Provi¬ 
dence  division.  Northeastern  University, 
last  week  after  completing  a  four  year 
course. 

Miss  Theodore  Locke,  society  editor  of 


the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  sailed  on  the 
Tuscania  from  New  York  June  14  for  a 
trip  abroad. 

Oliver  C.  Patten,  has  returned  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  from  Havana,  Cuba,  where  he 
went  last  winter  for  his  health.  In 
Havana  he  conducted  a  daily  column, 
“Days  and  Nights  in  Havana,'’  with  his 
byline  and  did  assignments  for  the 
Havana  American,  new  morning  daily. 
He  now  is  a  rewrite  man  on  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

ACK  VINCENT,  assistant  manager 
in  the  Columbus,  O.,  bureau  of  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  has  been 
transferred  to  Detroit  to  succeed  Sam 
Mindell,  resigned.  J.  K.  Rukenbrod, 
of  the  Cleveland  office,  succeeds  Vincent. 
Burl  Ely  replaces  Rukenbrod  and  Marion 
O.  Chenoweth,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  has  joined  the 
Cleveland  bureau  as  assistant  to  Ely. 

J.  E.  L.  Herdman,  day  Blast  wire 
operator  on  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post-Telegram  has  been  spending  his 
annual  vacation  in  Tennessee. 

F.  E.  Heacock,  formerly  of  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  bureau,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  San  Francisco  office  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  as  night  cable  editor. 

J.  M.  Kendrick,  executive  assistant  of 
the  Associated  Press,  is  now  visiting 
Pacific  Coast  offices. 

Ernest  K.  Moy,  American  director  of 
♦he  Kuo  Min  News  Agency  of  China, 
has  returned  to  his  New  York  office  in 
the  quarters  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciations,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months  in  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

George  Nether  wood,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Daily 
News,  is  now  with  the  Charlotte  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  is  handling 
South  Atlantic  League  baseball. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

‘C’  VERETT  R.  HOLLES,  court  house 
and  political  writer  for  the  South  Bend 
(Tnd.)  Tribune,  to  Miss  Carolyn  Jacks, 
of  New  York,  at  Great  Neck,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  June  5.  Miss  Jacks  formerly  con¬ 
ducted  a  movie  column  “Reading  ’Em 
Aloud’’  for  the  South  Bend  News-Times. 
Mr.  Holies  formerly  was  with  the 
United  Press  in  Chicago,  Lansing  and 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Martin  Brackbill,  news  editor  of  the 
Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times,  to  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Fager  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  recently. 
The  couple  left  on  an  eastern  trip  and 
will  reside  in  Gettysburg. 

Albert  W.  Grethey,  composing  room 
force,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph, 
to  Miss  Julia  B.  Kiler,  of  Bloomington, 
June  8. 

Calef  M.  Bubank,  of  the  city  staff. 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal,  to  Miss 
Miriam  E.  Dean  of  Taunton,  Mass. 
June  16  at  Taunton.  The  couple  are 
now  on  a  honeymoon  in  Maine. 

Richard  Tybout  Warner,  of  the  local 
staff,  IVilmington  (Del.)  Every  Evening, 
to  Miss  Edith  Kanta  of  Wilmington 
recently. 

William  Westlake,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  to 
Miss  Patricia  Hanley,  recently. 

Fred  Walford,  linotype  operator  for 
the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  to  Miss 
B'dith  Frageman,  in  St.  Rose  of  Lima 
Catholic  church,  June  10. 

Robert  Bray,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Mission  (Tex.)  Times,  to  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Stacey  at  St.  Ix)uis  recently.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bray  will  be  at  home  in  Mis¬ 
sion  after  a  honeymoon  in  the  Misouri 
Ozarks. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE  published 
two  twelve  page  sections  June  8  pro¬ 
moting  “The  Center  of  Scenic 
America.’’ 

Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item  pub¬ 
lished  a  “Gay  Nineties  Edition’’  of  20 
pages  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
issue  of  the  paper  on  June  12. 


Elgin  (Ill.)  Courier-News  airport 
dedication  edition  June  9,  14-pages. 

Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley  Momiu 
Star,  32-page  edition  June  8,  welconS 
delegates  to  the  Texas  convention^ 
Business  and  Professional  Womm'i 
Clubs,  at  Harlingen. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 
standard  size,  summer  resort  section 
June  11. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gasetie 
Graduation  and  June  bride  section  li 
pages,  June  10.  ’ 

Sprinfield  (Mass.)  Union,  Furniturt 
Style  show  number,  June  11,  8  pages 

Brockton  (Mass.)  Enterprise,  High 
school  graduation  number,  June  11. 

Warren  (Ark.)  Eagle-Democrat,  50. 
page  special  edition  June  13  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  annual  homecoming  in  that 
city  and  dedication  of  the  New  Arlansas 
highway  bridge  across  Saline  River. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 
]Y|RS.  CARRIE  D.  CULLEY,  who 
has  been  with  the  Avon  (N.Y.)  /*. 
dependent  since  it  was  founded  in  1928, 
and  who  has  been  its  editor  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  has  purchased  the  weekly  from 
Gordon  L.  King  and  others  in  (Taledonia 
and  Churchville,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Culley  will 
continue  as  the  active  publisher. 

Charles  F.  Chance,  of  London,  Ohio, 
has  assumed  management  of  the  St, 
Clairsville  (O.)  Gazette,  which  with  the 
Belmont  (O.)  Chronicle,  was  purchased 
by  Ohio  News  Inc.  The  Chronicle  will 
continue  under  the  present  management 
for  a  i^riod.  Emerson  Campbell,  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Gazette  for  the  past  15 
years  has  retired. 

Raynwndville  (Tex.)  Willacy  Coway 
News,  has  been  purchased  from  Gordon 
Keatley  and  R.  M.  Gilmore  by  Burton 
Rapp  and  Harry  Cook,  of  Zanesville. 

William  Van  Critters,  former  editor 
of  the  Doon  (la.)  Press  and  more  le- 
cently  of  Larchwood,  and  Roliert  Van- 
derBerg,  son  of  J.  VV.  VanderBerg,  for 
the  past  16  years  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Hospers  (la.)  Tribune,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  from  the  elder  Vander¬ 
Berg.  They  took  possession  this  week. 

Fred  Pool,  owner  of  the  Pharr  (Tex.) 
Tri-City  Sun.  has  announced  his  purchase 
of  the  Elsa  (Tex.)  News  from  .\lfred  J. 
Schmidt',  former  owner. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

n  ORPORATE  JOURNAL  COM- 
PANY,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  been 
granted  letters  of  incorporation.  The 
new  company  will  publish  two  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspapers,  the  San  Diego  Progress 
and  the  Nezv  North  Park  Journal.  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company,  which  is  capital¬ 
ized  at  $50,000,  are  P.  S.  Parckard. 
Harry  El.  Willis,  J.  R.  Warren  and 
Stewart  Sime. 


FLASHES 


St.  John  Ervine,  critic,  says  that  night 
drinking  is  ruining  the  drama.  Now  is 
the  time  for  some  enterprising  bootlegpr 
to  advertise  his  product:  “Not  a  Hk- 
cough  in  a  Carload.” — Norristote* 
Times-Herald. 


laundries  join  the  campaign  against 
soft-collar  shirts.  There’s  no  fun  in 
wrecking  an  opponent  who  can’t  put  up 
a  stiff  resistance. — Buffalo  EveroN 
Nezt's. 


Of  course  literature  is  the  highest  art. 
.\  razor  always  works  better  in  a  maga¬ 
zine  advertisement  than  it  does  m  a 
bathroom. — Bridgeport  T elegram. 


Chicago  newspapers  are  so  deeply  oc¬ 
cupied  with  massacres  that  they  have 
yet  got  around  to  publishing  the  yearl) 
editorial  entitled  “Chicago  as  a  SumW 
Resort.” — J.  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Jo*'’ 
nal. 


Henry  Ford  tells  the  farmers  to  ket? 
on  having  faith  in  nature,  but  some  oi 
the  more  impetuous  probably  will  W' 
tinue  to  encourage  nature  by  adding  a 
little  yeast. — Dayton  News. 
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HOE  SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT 

TELEPHONE  NUMBER - LUDLOW  6ooo 


AN  ORGANIZATION  OF 
^  SPECIALISTS  WITH  A 
BACKGROUND  OF  MANY 
YEARS  EXPERIENCE. 

A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 
GENUINE  HOE  REPLACE¬ 
MENT  PARTS. 

A  24  HOUR  NIGHT  AND 
DAY  OPERATING  SCHED¬ 
ULE. 


ALL  OF  WHICH  PROVIDES  A  SERVICE  OF.  AB¬ 
SOLUTE  DEPENDABILITY  MAKING  THE  HOE 
SERVICE  AND  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT,  PARTICU¬ 
LARLY  IN  AN  EMERGENCY,  OF  INESTIMABLE 
VALUE  TO  PUBLISHERS. 


ALWAYS  SPECIFY  GENUINE  HOE  REPLACEMENT  PARTS 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 

Ctntral  O/HetM 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  NEW  ORLEANS  LONDON 


MACAULEY  SYNDICATED 


locker  rooms,  showers  and  Frigidaire 
water  coolers. 

The  executive  staff  of  the  paper  in¬ 
cludes:  L.  E.  Judd,  editor;  George 
Missig,  business  manager;  H.  M.  Van- 
Doren,  managing  editor ;  K.  M.  Keegan, 
advertising  manager,  and  V.  P.  Willett, 
circulation  manager. 


DAILY  (X:CUPIES  $1,500,000  PLANT 


McClure  Syndicate  Handling  Brook, 
lyn  Eagle  Artist’s  Work 

The  cartoons  of  Qiarles  A.  Macaukj- 
Brooklyn  Eagle  artist,  and  winner  of  tht 
Pulitzer  1929  cartoon  award,  are  being 
syndicated  by  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate  three  times  a  week,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  syndicate  is  also 
distributing  the  magazine  of  the  Sunday 
Eagle  in  mat  or  printed  form. 

McClure  is  also  distributing,  for  re¬ 
lease  in  July,  a  series  of  eight  full-page 
articles  called  “New  Love  Stories,”  whh 
Irving  Berlin,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Eddie  Cantor,  and  Gene 
Tunney  among  the  subjects.  The  stories 
are  written  by  Cornelia  Strassbourg,  and 
are  illustrated  by  photographs  and 
drawings. 


VIRGINIA  A.P.  MEETS 

Virginia  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  at  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Cav¬ 
alier  •  Hotel,  \’irginia  Beach,  \'a.,  last 
week  completed  plans  for  better  and  more 
complete  coverage  of  amateur  sports  in 
the  state,  especially  Class  A  high  school 
games.  It  was  decided  to  run  a  special 
wire  to  college  football  games  in  the 
fall.  Beside  the  23  newspapers  holding 
membership  in  the  Associated  Press,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  L.  A.  Brophy, 
of  the  .Associated  Press,  Washington 
staff,  Frank  H.  Fuller,  Richmond  cor- 
resiMiiident,  Joseph  H.  Short,  night  editor 
at  Richmond,  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Washington  (D.C.)  Star 
and  Norman  Baxter,  managing  editor, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Henry  D. 
Perkins,  managing  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  is  chairman  of 
the  group. 


CHARGED  ADMISSION 


Women  Paid  to  Attend  Harrisburg  (III.) 

Daily  Register’s  Cooking  School 

The  Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Daily  Register 
conducted  a  successful  cooking  school 
June  10-12  to  which  an  admission  oi 
iO  cents  was  charged.  Capacity  crowds  at¬ 
tended.  Money  taken  in  was  donated  to 
charity  and  civic  organizations. 

Usual  daily  prizes  were  given  a»ay 
and  an  electric  stove  was  given  on  the 
last  day  as  a  grand  prize.  No  special 
features  were  added  to  draw  crowds. 
The  idea  of  the  admission  charge  was 
to  limit  the  audience  to  the  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  auditorium. 


PLANNING  STAFF  OUTING 

Suburban  correspondents  of  the  Prozi- 
dence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin, 
will  be  hosts  to  the  city  staffs  and  desk 
personnel  of  those  papers  at  an  outing 
June  22,  at  Camp  Slocum,  Warren.  R.  1. 

Charles  L.  Hughes,  chief  of  the  Bristol 
County  Bureau  of  the  Journal,  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 

MAKING  “BUNKLESS”  TOUR 

Twenty  members  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association,  visited  Colon,  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  June  13  and  14,  during  a 
“bunkless  tour”  of  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies.  Members  of  the  party 
told  the  local  newspaper  reporters  tho 
were  not  on  a  good-will  tour  but  wtrt 
Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor  merely  out  to  have  a  good  time.  Tht 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  has  returned  tour  started  at  the  close  of  the  annual 
from  a  two-month  tour  of  Europe.  convention  in  Gulfport. 


Formal  dedication  of  the  building  was 
to  be  held  June  23.  National  officials  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization,  of 
which  the  Times-Press  is  a  member, 
scores  of  Ohio  newspaper  men  and  citi¬ 
zens  will  join  in  the  dedicatory  exercises. 

New  equipment,  from  the  typewriters 
to  the  big  presses,  has  been  installed  in 
the  building. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Howelj- 
Thomas,  Qeveland,  O.,  newspaper  archi¬ 
tects,  with  an  eye  for  efficient  newspaper 
production  and  beauty. 

It  is  of  three  stories,  surmounted  by 
the  Times-Press  Tower  jutting  100  feet 
above  the  sidewalk  level  and  is  finished 
in  light  gray  limestone. 

Not  only  was  the  new  home  designed 
to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  news¬ 
paper  but  the  architects  looked  well  into 
the  future.  The  foundation  was  built  to 
hold  two  more  stories  which  will  be  vvj 
erected  when  needed.  high. 

In  the  main  entrance  lobby  is  a  marble  Speed  units  and  three  folders.  The 

niche  in  which  sits  the  life-size  bronze  presses  are  driven  by  four  100  horse- 

bust  of  Edward  W.  Scripps,  founder  power  motors.  Three  large  conveyors 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  organization.  carry  the  papers  from  the  presses  into 
The  projected  base  of  the  niche  car-  the  mailing  room.  The  huge  storage 
ries  the  simple  legend:  room  beside  the  pressroom  is  large 

“He  Gave  To  America,  Independence  enough  to  store  sufficient  rolls  of  paper 
in  Journalism.”  to  last  a  month  and  a  separate  pump 

The  editorial  department  is  on  the  room  holds  three  big  tanks  with  a 

third  floor  with  the  office  of  L.  E.  Judd,  capacity  of  4,000  gallons  of  ink. 
editor,  set  in  the  Tower.  The  main  floor  of  the  building  is  oc- 

While  the  equipment  of  the  new  cupied  by  the  business  offices,  national, 
building  is  designed  chiefly  for  its  effi-  display  and  classified  advertising  depart- 
ciency  rather  than  beauty,  touches  of  ments. 

elegance  are  found  in  the  editor's  office  The  first  floor  houses  the  circulation 
and  in  the  office  of  George  Missig,  the  department  and  newsboys’  clubroom. 
business  manager,  located  in  the  tow’er.  Every  department  is  equipped  with 


graph  room  has  been  segregated  in  a  TO  HONOR  BYRD 

big  sound-proof  compartment.  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd,  — 

Adjoining  the  editorial  room  on  one  honorary  member  of  the  Press  Club  of 
side,  are  the  offices  of  editorial  writers,  Chicago,  has  accepted  the  club’s  invita- 
conference  room,  library  and  photo-  tion  to  be  its  guest  July  11. 
grapher’s  studio. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  third  floor 
houses  the  composing  room.  The  new 
Times-Press  mechanical  department  is 
practically  a  daylight  shop,  with  windows 
on  three  sides. 

A  Cooper-Hewitt  mercury  lighting 
system  is  installed  in  the  department. 

The  stereotyping  department  is  located 
in  the  rear  of  the  composing  room.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  stereotyping  room  is  the  en¬ 
graving  department,  all  newly  equipped. 

The  pressroom,  extending  the  entire 
•idth  of  the  building  and  two  stories 
is  equipped  with  12  Hoe  Super- 


teike  tfreeit  pride  results 

^  S(fjJS  THE 

AIndianapoi 

\STAR 


SERVICC 

APMIKlAnDy 


A  MARVELOUS 

CIRCULATION 

BUILDER 


WOOD  mMs 
EXCIUSIVKY 


.WITH  OTHERS 


SAMPLES 
on  Requeat 


’wooo"^^ 
^MORE  SUITABLE 
AND 

JECONOHICAL 


Marathon 

“DUPLEX” 

THE  PENCIL 
PEN 

Does  the  A 
Work  of 

TWO  ^  SALESMAN  WANTED 

MARATHON  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO.,  INC, 

32  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DEPT.  W 


r  Your  Circulation 

INCREASES 

When  you  offer 
a  Marathon  “  DUPLEX  ’’ 
with  a  year’s  subscription. 


The  Indi&nApolis  SrEAR''*.  pi4>er  of  excellent  depends  upon 

WOOD  StandOrd^ADry  Md.ts  exclusively  SMisfe-ctory  cMtS 

per  mA.t  t&ken  in  tl 


sr  JuKiOR  AutoplMp-'/S^Achine. 


FLONG  CORPORAnON 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


Present  Press  Equipment  of 

Boston  Herald  and  Traveler 

consisting  of 

5  Scott  ''Multi-^Unir  Octuple  Presses 


20  Units  10  Folders  20  Jones  Tension  Governors 


/Ml  these  presses  are  equipped  with  solid  printing  cylinders  running  in 
high-grade  roller  bearings  and  driven  by  steel  and  fabroil  gears,  rubber- 
covered  inking  rollers,  3  to  2  Ratio  64-page  Folders,  heavy  cast  iron 
substructures,  Jones  Automatic  Tension  Governors,  and  have  all  the 
many  valuable  extra  features  that  make  the  Scott  ''Multi-Unit"  the 
most  versatile  and  most  reliable  newspaper  presses  built. 

These  presses  are  in  excellent  condition  and  are  regularly  printing  the 
Boston  Herald,  the  Evening  Traveler  and  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald 
at  speeds  ranging  from  34,000  to  40,000  per  hour.  They  can  be 
inspected  at  any  time. 

They  are  offered  for  sale  only  because  the  new  building  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  T raveler  will  be  equipped  entirely  new  with 


Scott  ''Extra-High-Speed''  "Multi-Unit"  Presses 

24  Units  12  Folders  24  Scott  Reels 


The  fact  that  the  Boston  Herald  and  Traveler  has  again  purchased  Scott  ‘‘Multi- 
Unit"  Presses  is  due  entirely  to  the  good  service  and  great  satisfaction  they  secured 
from  these  Scott  “Multi- Unit”  Presses  now  offered  for  sale. 

For  complete  information  please  address; 


Walter  Scott  Company 


Main  Office  and  Factory 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A 


Chicaco 


A/  '  V 
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REVIVING  SOAPINE 

Test  Newspaper  and  Radio  Adrer- 

tising  Being  Used  in  Two  Cities 

Test  newspaper  and  radio  advertising 
campaigns  are  being  conducted  in  two 
New  England  cities  for  Soapine,  one  of 
the  oldest  and  formerly  one  of  the  best- 
advertised  of  soap  powders,  made  by 
the  Kendall  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co., 
advertising  agency,  has  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  conduct  the  company’s  adver¬ 
tising. 

Edwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  has  also  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Metal  Textile  Compaq,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  Chore 
Girl,  a  metal  sponge  for  cleaning  pots 
and  pans.  Women's  magazines  are  being 
used. 

Eugene  Ltd.,  Elect*  Gumbinner 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Eu¬ 
gene,  Ltd.,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
permanent  waving  equipment,  that  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
Lawrence  C.  Gumbinner  Advertising 
Agency,  New  York,  has  been  identified 
with  the  advertising  of  Eugene,  Ltd.,  for 
the  past  five  years,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Gumbinner  has  been  active  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  policy  matters  for  the 
company. 

Baldwin  Promoted 

William  M.  Baldwin,  former  Buffalo 
reporter  wlio  has  been  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car 
Company,  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  assistant 
general  sales  manager  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  W.  E.  Fellows,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Oakland-Pontiac  di¬ 
vision  of  General  Motors,  succeeds  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

Sulcer  Head*  Alumni  Group 

Henry  D.  Sulcer,  president  of  Van- 
derhoof  &  Co.  Advertising  Agency,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Chicj^o 
Alumni  Association  and  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  alumni  council  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  His  wife,  the  former 
Qiarlotte  Thearle,  is  now  president  of 
the  Chicago  Alumnae  Gub,  correspond¬ 
ing  woman’s  group. 

Preparing  Hotel  Copy 

The  Alexander  Young  Hotel,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii,  has  appointed  the  Mellen 
Associates,  Honolulu  agency,  to  direct 
its  advertising.  Newspapers,  national 
magazines  direct  mail  and  radio  will  be 
used.  H.  Ben  Street,  formerly  of  H. 
Ben  Street  and  Associates,  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  Hollywood,  Cal.,  has  joined 
The  Mellen  Associates. 

New  Novelty  Firm 

An  Illinois  charter  has  been  granted 
T.  C.  Westrich,  Inc.,  1360  1380  South 
Dearl)orn  street,  Chicago,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  advertising  novel¬ 
ties.  T.  C.  Westrich,  C.  L.  Westrich 
and  C.  H.  Teneyck  are  the  incorporators 
and  the  firm  is  capitalized  at  $25,000, 
common  stock. 

Gregg  Company  Name*  Agency 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  publishers  of  shorthand  and  other 
educational  books,  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  Rogers,  Hinman  & 
Thalen,  Inc.,  New  York.  Newspapers 
in  large  cities  and  magazines  will  be 
used.  John  L.  Rogers  is  the  account 
executive. 

Ru*h  Witb  Mazon,  Inc. 

Harvey  Rush,  formerly  of  .Austin  F. 
Bement,  Inc.,  Detroit  advertising 
agency,  has  joined  the  Maxon,  Inc., 
agency. 

Cornell  Get*  Holeproof  Account 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Company,  has 
appointed  the  Paul  Cornell  Company, 
New  York,  to  direct  its  advertising  ac¬ 
count.  effective  at  once. 


ADDS  FOREIGN  ACCOUNTS 

Three  Adverti*er*  Appoint  Erwin, 
Wa*ey  db  Co.,  Limited 

Three  European  advertising  accounts 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  European  offices 
of  the  agency  have  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  the  Johns-Manville 
International  Corporation.  The  Berlin 
office  is  now  handling  the  advertising  of 
Hess  Shoes  in  Germany.  The  Stock¬ 
holm  office  has  been  named  to  direct  the 
advertising  in  Sweden  of  the  Swedish 
chocolate  manufacturer.  Marabou. 

J.  M.  Handley,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
Brussels  office,  has  just  returned  to 
Europe  after  a  short  visit  to  this  country. 

Pre*brey  Return*  To  Office 

Frank  Presbrey,  head  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  bearing  his  name,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  his  office  at  247  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  for  the  first  time  in 
two  months  after  an  illness  that  kept 
him  in  a  hospital  for  a  month  and  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  at  Greenwich,  Conn., 
since  then. 

Placing  Travel  Copy 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising  agency  is 
scheduling  resort  and  travel  column  ad¬ 
vertising  in  Chicago  and  other  Mid¬ 
western  newspapers  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Oconomowoc, 
Wis. ;  Chicago  and  Joliet  Electric  rail¬ 
ways  and  Chicago  and  Illinois  Valley  rail¬ 
way.  The  agency  is  at  140  South  Dear¬ 
born  Street. 

Open*  Chicago  Office 

Thomas  E.  Basham  Company,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  has  opened  a  Chicago 
office  in  room  1830  Daily  News  building, 
400  West  Madison  street.  Charles  Dug¬ 
gan  is  in  charge  and  J.  R.  Manning, 
formerly  with  the  Van  Allen  Company, 
Chicago,  is  associated  with  the  branch. 

Sun  Lamp  Firm  Name*  Agency 

The  Hanovia  Chemical  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Alpine  Sun  Lamps  for 
both  home  and  professional  use,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Richardson,  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Co.,  New  York  advertising  agency, 
to  direct  their  advertising. 

Newark  Agency  Appointed 

The  Regina  Corporation  of  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  the  Chas.  Dallas 
Reach  Agency  of  Newark.  N.  J.  to  di¬ 
rect  the  advertising  of  the  Regina  Elec¬ 
tric  Floor  Machine. 

Porzer  Join*  United  Agency 

Walter  K.  Porzer,  formerly  president 
of  the  Walter  K.  Porzer  Associates,  Inc., 
marketing  counsel,  has  joined  the  United 
Advertising  Agency,  of  New  York,  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

New  Devereux  db  Smith  Client 

The  Pipe  Saver  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Devereux  and  Smith,  Inc.,  to  handle 
its  advertising. 


DAILY  MARKS  BOTH  YEAR 

Celebrating  the  eightieth  birthday 
anniversary  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret-News,  the  entire  staff  of  the 
paper  held  a  picnic  outing  at  Lagoon 
park,  fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  June 
16.  The  home  edition  was  issued  at 
noon  in  order  that  all  employes  might 
join  the  celebration. 

Galbreatb  Join*  Kenyon  db  Eckbardt 

Lewis  J.  Galbreath,  formerly  super¬ 
visor  of  publication  advertising  for 
Johns-Manville,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
asbestos  products,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New  York 
advertising  agency. 

Fi*k  Pick*  Chicago  Agency 

The  Fisk  Rubber  Company,  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  has  appointed  the  Chicago 
advertising  agency  of  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  account, 
effective  July  1. 

Candy  Firm  Name*  Pre*brey 

The  R.  M.  Haan  Candy  Company, 
Inc.,  of  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
chocolates  and  bon  bons,  has  appointed 
the  Frank  Presbrey  Company,  New 
York,  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 

Erwin,  Wa*ey  Promote*  Bryn 

Oscar  M.  Bryn,  who  has  been  chief  of 
layout  and  design  in  the  Chicago  office 
of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  has  been  made  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  art  director. 

Dwinell  -Wright  Named 

The  Dwinell-Wright  Company  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  appointed  Lavin  &  Co.,  Inc., 
also  of  Boston  to  handle  its  advertising. 
This  company  features  \Vhite  House 
Coffee.  _ 

Hewett-Crou*e  Agency  Move* 

The  Hewett-Crouse  advertising  agency, 
for  IS  years  occupying  offices  at  230 
East  Ohio  street,  Chicago,  has  taken 
new  quarters  at  646  North  Michigan 
avenue. 


Beberick  Join*  Brinckerboff 


Roy  Berberick,  son  of  Sol  BerberiA 
has  joined  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  Chic^ 
offices. 


Amerioan  r  or«cn  LaJiruase  Newipapan,  Ik, 
14S2  Broadway,  Naw  York.  Placing  order*  fo 
claaaified  advertising  with  newspapers  genemb 
for  Compart  l*refume.  Inc.,  New  York.  ^ 

F.  Wallis  Armstrong  Company,  icth  and  U- 
oust  streets,  Philadelphia.  I’laring  orders  wM 
newspaiiera  in  se'erted  aertions  for  the  Wm.  g 
Scull  Company,  Boeco  Chocolate  Malted  lliiL 
Camden,  N.  J,  ^ 

Glen  Buck  and  Co.,  S3  East  Washlnitn 
street,  Chicago.  Is  to  use  about  flOO  news¬ 
papers  for  the  advertising  of  Ilorlick’s  MalM 
Milk  Company,  Hacine,  Wisconsin. 

A.  T.  De  La  Mare,  448  West  37th  street.  New 
York.  Now  handling  account  for  .\yvads  llfi. 
Company,  Ayvads  water  wings,  Hoboken,  N.  j 

Doyle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  Inc.,  501  5tk 
avenue.  New  York.  lias  secured  account  el 
tile  Industrial  Rediilng  Company,  New  York. 

Dyer  A  Enzinger  Company,  285  Madison  aT^ 
nue.  New  York.  Now  handling  account  far 
Sargent  &  Ureenleaf,  Inc.,  hardware,  Rocli» 
ter,  N.  Y. 

EttUnger  Advertising  Company,  ids 
Warker  Drive,  Chicago,  lias  secured  accouat 
of  tlie  Perfect  Powder  Pull  Company,  Clilcapk 

Ewing,  Jones  &  Higgins,  Ino.,  36  West  44tk 
street.  New  Y’ork.  Now  handling  account  for 
the  American  .Molasses  Company,  N'ew  York. 

Faxon,  Incorporated,  Wrigley  Building,  Chicafk 
Now  liandliug  account  for  the  Super  Maid  Cook 
Ware  Coriwration,  Chicago.  Also  issuing  <w. 
ders  to  newspapers  on  the  Sunlite  Dessert  Cob- 
pnny,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Jerome  B.  Gray,  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America  Building,  Philadelphia.  Nov 
liandMng  account  for  the  Tliornton  Fuller  As- 
tonioliile  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Arthur  Hirahon  Company,  Inc.,  10  East  Mtk 
street.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  tko 
Monroe  .Specialty  Company,  razor  blade  shaip- 
eiiers.  New  Y'ork. 

Lavin  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Statler  Building,  Bestta. 
Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in  selected  lec¬ 
tions  for  Burnham  A  Morrill  Company,  B.  A  M. 
Pork  and  Beans,  Portland,  Maine. 

Mantemach  Company,  55  Allyn  street.  Hut- 
ford,  Conn.  Now  placing  account  for  the  Sil- 
ox  Company,  Dip  It  Coffee  Maker  Machlaei, 
Ilartforii. 

Bryon  G.  Moon,  40  Worth  street.  New  York. 
Has  secured  account  of  the  Ferbo  Compouj, 
butter  flavoring,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

W,  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  avenue, 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  for  the 
Charms  Company,  Charms  candy,  Bloomfleld. 
N.  J. 


The 

Archineer 


Real  Help  to  Publishers 

IT’S  no  news  to  newspaper  publishers  that  they  have 
to  cut  costs  to  meet  competition.  But  how?  That 
is  something.  Here  we  come  in  as  Archineers  and 
show  how  an  old  plant  can  be  re-vamped  to  do  better 
or  a  new  plant  laid  out  to  do  best.  That’s  real  help 
to  any  publisher. 

As  for  our  reliability,  publisher  Harry  Grant  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  whose  exceptionally  successful 
new  plant  we  built,  wrote  us  “We  would  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  recommend  you  for  any  similar  line  of  work 
which  you  would  care  to  undertake,’’ 

The  Oklahoman  (E,  K,  Gaylord,  Publisher) ,  is  our 
latest  newspaper  job.  now  nearing  completion.  Why 
not  at  least  have  a  talk  with  us  about  your  own  pro¬ 
gram?  It’s  easily  arranged. 


Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc. 

Engineers  and  Architects 
720  N.  Michigan  Avc,,  Chicago 
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Mr.Circulatior  Mara^i 
Mr.AdvcitisIr 


Mr.  Publisrer 


In  a  recent  issue  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER  emphatically  declared: 

There  is  now  no  necessity  to  longer  beat  about  the  bush  . . .  The  newspapers 
of  the  country  are  going  to  show  advertising  losses  this  year — unless 
they  do  something — do  it  enthusiastically — do  it  now. 

Work — Intensive  work — unusual  work — distinctive  work 
— different  kind  of  work.  Results  in  1 930  depend 
— not  on  resolution — but  on  action  .  .  .  " 


HERE  Is  still  plenty  of  business  and  plenty  of 
money  in  the  country.  Savings  banks  deposits  prove  this. 
PARTLOWE  results  prove  it. 

In  "doing  something" — every  single  week,  more  good  A.B.C. 
newspapers  In  every  section  of  the  country  are  contracting 
for  the  use  of  the  PARTLOWE  PLAN  business-building  cam¬ 
paign,  with  genuine  PARTLOWE  service,  not  only  to  main¬ 
tain  present  standings,  but  to  build  and  to  grow — despite 
the  current  depression. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  these  PARTLOWE  clients  will 
come  out  of  the  year  NOT  with  losses  In  lineage  and  volume 
revenue — but  with  actual  material  gains  over  previous  years. 
They  realize  that  to  exceed  previous  years'  records  in  these 
times,  they  must  have  more  to  offer;  they  must  reach  more 
people  and  give  better  coverage  and  better  service  than 
ever  before. 


At  this  moment,  the  determined,  aggressive  organization  in 
any  line  of  business  activity  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
gain  tremendously  over  the  self-satisfied,  reticent,  "now-is- 
not-the-time-to-do-it"  competitor. 

The  way  to  keep  what  you  have  in  circulation  and  In  business 
— Is  to  constantly  get  more.  And  the  way  to  get  more  is  to 
ally  yourself  with  skilled  dependable  specialists.  Without 
added  capital  and  without  cash  outlay  (for  the  PARTLOWE 
PLAN  is  self-financing)  PARTLOWE  service  will  maintain 
and  increase  your  present  circulation  and  your  present  total 
business — and  profits. 

The  PARTLOWE  PLAN  business-building  campaign  can  be 
the  solution  of  your  problem.  From  the  experiences  of  the 
ever-increasing  lists  of  your  fellow  publishers  who  are  be¬ 
coming  permanent  PARTLOWE  clients,  this  outstanding  cir¬ 
culation-building  service  Is  worthy  of  your  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  NOW  I 


To  Publishers: 

Without  the  slightest  obligation  upon  your 
part,  a  collect  wire  or  the  mailing  of  this  cou¬ 
pon — ^TODAY — will  give  you  a  free  PART¬ 
LOWE  scientific  survey  and  analysis  of  your 
field  and  its  possibilities. 


<Xhe 


dharlts  PartloulE 

Company 

‘Hemher.  Better  BvsinesT  Bvreau 
6L>> Floor.Occidental  Bldq.  Indianapolis, Ind 


Show  ^rOe  Our 

' . - .  *  Plan  *  /or  u, 

'  "  /  930.  *"  ’^ou/d  wan,  , 

’  StaU  " - — ^ 
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PROGRAM  FOR  SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS^ 
ASHEVILLE  MEETING  ANNOUNCED 

Frank  E.  Phillips,  New  England  Association  Manager,  John 
Benson,  Leslie  Barton  and  Others  Scheduled  to  Speak  at 
Sessions  June  30— July  2  at  Gro^e  Park  Inn 


'T’HE  tentative  program  for  the  sum- 
mer  meeting  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  to  be  held 
at  the  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C., 
June  30  to  July  2,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Cranston  Williams,  secretary- 
manager.  Subjects  listed  for  discussion 
include:  Lottery  advertising,  the  Van- 
denburg  contempt  bill,  local-national 
differential  in  advertising  rates,  and  the 
labor  situation.  Among  the  speakers  will 
be  H.  J.  Kelley  and  H.  W.  Flagg,  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  Special  Standing  Committee  ;  F. 
E.  Phillips,  of  the  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association;  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  Leslie  M. 
Barton,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Officers  of  the  S.N.P.A.  are;  T.  S. 
Parks,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record,  president ;  Robert  Ewing,  New 
Orleans  States,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Walter  C.  Johnson,  Chattanooga  News, 
treasurer. 

The  program  follows: 

Suxn.w,  Ji’XF.  29. 

Registration  at  Grove  Park  Inn.  (All 
members  and  guests  are  requested  to 
register  upon  arrival  in  order  to  furnish 
a  complete  record  of  attendance  as  soon 
as  possible.  Identification  badges  will  lx; 
provided.) 

8:30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  Officers  and 
Directors. 

Mo.xpay.  Ji'xf.  30. 

9:30  .\.  M. — Convention  convenes.  Roll 
Call.  Reading  of  minutes.  Election  of 
new  members  and  introduction  of  guests. 
Reports  of  officers.  Reports  of  Standing 
Committees:  1.  .Advertising  (W.  A. 
Elliott,  chairman.);  2.  .Advertising 
Agents;  3.  Business  .Affairs  (James  G. 
Stahlman,  chairman.)  ;  4.  Editorial  Af¬ 
fairs  (J.  P.  Fishburn,  chairman.)  ;  .S. 
Labor  (C.  .A.  Webb,  chairman.)  ;  6. 
Postal  and  Legislation  (Urey  Wo^son, 
chairman.) ;  7.  Lee  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  ( Major  John  S.  Cohen,  chairman.)  ; 
8.  Traffic  ( P.  T.  .Ander.son.  chairman.) 

.Address  of  Frederick  .A.  Tilton,  Third 
.Assistant  Postmaster  (ieneral. 

Discussion  of  Lottery  .Advertising,  led 
by  James  G.  Stahlman,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner. 

Discussion  of  Rulings  on  Lottery  .Ad¬ 
vertising,  by  Horace  J.  Donnelly,  Solici¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Discussion  of  \'andenl)erg  hill,  led  by 
Mark  Ethridge,  Macon  ( ( ia. )  T clegra['h- 

.Appointment  of  Special  Committees. 

New  Business. 

1 :00  P.  M. — .Adjournment,  ffdlowed 
immediately  by  convention  photograph. 

9:00  P.  M. — Dancing. 

Tuesday,  July  1. 

9:30  .A.  M. — Convention  convenes. 

Unfinished  business. 

New  business. 

Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Labor 
Plans  (J.  L.  Mapes,  chairman.) 

Talks  by  Harvey  J.  Kelly  and  H.  W. 
Flagg  of  the  .A.N.P..A. ;  Frank  E. 
Phillips,  manager  of  New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Association. 

.Address  of  Charles  F.  Rathbun.  Chi¬ 
cago,  representing  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher,  on 
“Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

Report  of  Nominations  Committee. 

Election  of  Officers. 

1 :00  P.  M. — .Adjournment. 

2:00  P.  M. — Golf  Tournament  (Wal¬ 
ter  H.  Savory,  chairman. ) 

3 :30  P.  M. — Automobile  ride,  guests 
of  citizens  of  Ashevile. 

8:30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  new  Clfficers 
and  Directors. 

9 :00  P.  M. —  Family  Dinner  and 

Dancing. 

Wednesday,  July  2. 

9:30  A.  M. — Convention  convenes. 

Unfinished  business. 

Address  of  John  Benson,  president 
.American  .Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 


Discussion  of  hjcal-national  rate  dif¬ 
ferential,  led  by  Enoch  Brown,  Jr., 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Discussion  of  local-national  differen¬ 
tial,  by  Nelson  P.  Poynter,  Kokomo 
(Ind.)  Dispatch,  memljer  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association. 

Discussion  of  definition  of  “retail” 
and  “general”  advertising,  by  Leslie  M. 
Barton. 

Report  on  St.  Petersburg  Plan  of 
National  Advertising  Co-operation. 

Reports  of  Special  Committees. 

Selection  of  1931  Meeting  Place. 

1  :0()  P.  M. — .Adjournment  sine  die. 

Mrs.  Don  S.  Elias,  wife  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ashczhlle  (N.C.)  Times,  is 
the  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  women. 


BRITISH  EMPIRE  PRESS 
MEETS  IN  LONDON 

MacDonald  Cites  Increased  Respon¬ 
sibility  of  Printed  Word — 
Lower  Cable  Rates  Are 
Promised 


By  .Au.ax  Dflafoxs 

{London  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Loxnox,  June  7. — Delegates,  newspaper 
publishers  from  Canada.  Newfoundland, 
.Australia,  New  Zealand.  India,  South 
-Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  Brtiish 
Empire,  have  just  completed  the  first 
week  of  the  Imperial  Press  Conference, 
organized  by  the  Empire  Press  Union, 
and  held  every  fourth  year.  The  previ¬ 
ous  one  was  held  in  Australia. 

Major  the  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor,  M.P..  of 
the  London  Times,  President  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  Press  Union,  presided  over  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  opened  at  Grosvenor 
House,  on  Monday,  June  2.  Colonel  J. 
H.  Woods,  of  Canada,  was  chosen  as 
vice-president.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  Sir  William  Waterlow,  himself  a 
master  printer,  entertained  the  delegates 
at  dinner  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  Mon¬ 
day  night.  J.’  Ramsay  MacDonald,  the 
Prime  Minister,  welcomed  the  delegates 
on  liehalf  of  the  Government,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  June  3.  He  said  that  in  his  time 
the  press  had  changed.  Today  it  was 
a  mighty  business  organization,  with 
enormous  capital  behind  it  and  tre¬ 
mendous  fighting  and  crushing  power. 
The  more  its  power,  the  greater  the  ma¬ 
terialistic  and  mechanical  forces  it  could 
command,  the  heavier  lay  upon  its  hack 
the  responsibility  of  using  that  power 
for  Imperial  interests  and  the  gorxl  of 
the  commonwealth. 

H.  B.  Lees-Smith,  Postmaster-General 
and  Sir  Basil  Blackett,  chairman  of  Im¬ 
perial  and  International  Communications, 
Limited,  spoke  on  Empire  communications 
for  Press  purposes,  at  Thursday's,  Tune 
5,  session.  .Air  mail  services  are  being 
rapidly  developed,  the  postal  chief  stated, 
and  picture-telegraphy  will  be  developed 
between  the  chief  countries  fo  the  world. 
The  wireless  telephone  service  provided 
for  New  York,  will  soon  be  provided 
for  the  Dominions  and  other  chief  coun¬ 
tries.  Sir  Basil  Blackett  stated  that  as 
soon  as  the  amalgamation  of  cables  and 
wireless  in  India,  .Australia  and  South 
.Africa,  had  been  formally  approved  by 
the  Goverments  concerned,  the  cable  rate 
would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  wire¬ 
less  rate.  Last  year  the  companies  com¬ 
prising  Imperial  and  International  Com¬ 
munications,  Ltd.,  carried  nearly  245,- 
000.000  words. 


VISITS  CLEVELAND  OFFICE 

Ethel  Hays  Simms,  w’ho  produces  the 
“Ethel”  sketches  for  NEA  Service,  flew 
from  her  home  in  Kansas  City  to  Cleve¬ 
land  last  week  where  she  met  Fred  Fer¬ 
guson,  president,  and  Herbert  Walker, 
editor  of  NEA  Service,  for  a  business 
conference. 


H.  T.  WATTS  HONORED 


Get*  Surprise  Banquet  at  2Sth  Anni¬ 
versary  With  Des  Moines  Dailies 

Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager 
of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
was  initiated  into  the  papers’  Twenty 
Five  Year  Club 
at  a  surprise 
banquet  June 
16. 

Out  of  town 
guests  at  the 
banquet  were 
Leslie  M.  Bar¬ 
ton  of  the  Chi- 
c  a  g  o  Daily 
News,  who 
brought  greetings 
from  the  100,000 
Group  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Cities,  Fred 
Archibald  of  the 
Harry  T.  Watts  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  who  represented  the  Midwest 
XewspaiKT  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation;  1.  .A.  Klein,  advertising 

representative  of  the  .  Register  and 

Tribune  in  New  York;  Guy  S.  Osborn 
of  the  Chicago  office;  Joseph  R.  Scolaro 
of  the  Detroit  office,  and  Claude  M. 
four  of  the  St.  Louis  office. 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher  of 
the  Register  and  Tribune,  was  toast¬ 
master.  Speakers  included  W.  W.  Jae¬ 
ger,  vice-president  of  the  Bankers  Life 
Company;  (iardner  Cowles,  jr.,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Register  and  Tribune; 
J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  cartoonist,  who 

will  soon  join  the  Twenty-five  Year 
club ;  Gardner  Cowles,  publisher,  and 
three  executives  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Forrest  Geneva,  Leland 
Wooters  and  Hugh  B.  Lee. 


PROBAK  PRICE  ANNOUNCED 

New  Razor  and  Eight  Blade*  to  Sell 
for  $1  in  Special  Offer 

Introductory  merchandising  plans  for 
the  new  Probak  saety  razor,  now  being 
placed  on  the  market  in  test  cities  by 
the  .Autostrop  Safety  Razor  Company, 
call  for  the  sale  of  a  razor  with  eight 
blades  for  SI,  it  was  disclosed  this  week. 
The  regular  price  for  ten  Probak  blades 
is  SI,  it  is  iminted  out  by  the  company, 
and  the  razor  is  to  be  sold  later  at  $1 
to  S.‘>. 

.An  extensive  advertising  campaign  is 
being  worked  out  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  M.  Pritzker,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  company,  and  will  be  re¬ 
leased  when  Probak  dealers  in  general 
have  been  supplied  with  stocks  of  razors. 
The  advertising  will  emphasize  the  light¬ 
ness  obtained  in  the  razor  and  the  per¬ 
fect  counter-balance.  .An  extended  cap 
IS  one  of  the  improvements  to  be  fea¬ 
tured.  the  point  being  made  that  this 
prevents  touching  the  blade  when  tighten- 
ine  or  unscrewing  the  h.''.ndle.  Razors 
will  be  rendered  rust  and  tarnish-proof 
by  chromium  plating. 

Pritzker  announced  that  Probak 
blades,  first  marketed  less  than  a  year 
ago.  are  now  being  advertised  and  sold 
in  practicallv  everv  part  of  the  globe. 


COURT  UPHOLDS  DAILY 
IN  ADVERTISING  CASE 

West  Virginie  Suit  Brings  OpigioR 

That  Newspaper  Can  Refuse  Ad¬ 
vertising  With  or  Without 
Specific  Cause 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Bluffifld,  W.  Va.,  June  17._Ne^5. 
papers  are  private  businesses,  and  can 
refuse  advertising  for  any  reason,  or 
without  cause,  according  to  an  opinion 
voiced  by  Judge  Howell  M.  Tanner,  of 
the  Sixth  West  Virginia  circuit,  at 
Princeton,  county  seat  of  Mercer  count)' 
Monday,  June  16. 

The  Dixie  Qothing  Company,  a  Blue- 
field  concern,  had  asked  for  a  mandatori- 
injunction  to  compel  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  Company,  of  the  same  city,  to 
print  an  advertisement  which  the  news¬ 
paper  had  previously  refused  to  run. 

The  plaintiffs  pointed  out  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Company  pub¬ 
lished  the  city's  only  newspapers,  the 
Sunset  News  and  the  Bluefield  Daily 
Telegraph,  and  declared  that  refusal  to 
run  the  company’s  copy  was  detrimental 
to  the  clothing  concern’s  business. 

The  newspaper,  in  its  defense,  asserted 
the  refusal  grew  out  of  a  dispute  over 
a  bill,  the  payment  of  which,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  claimed,  had  been  guaranteed 
an  official  of  the  clothing  company.  The 
advertiser  denied  this  allegation,  claim¬ 
ing  a  suit  should  be  filed  to  determine 
whether  they  really  owed  the  money, 
and  the  paper  should  print  their  adver¬ 
tisements  regardless. 

Defense  counsel  upheld  the  right  to 
refuse  an  advertisement  for  any  reason 
or  no  reason,  and  cited  precedents. 

The  text  of  the  advertisement  was 
not  in  dispute. 

The  clothing  company,  represent^  by 
.A.  F.  Kingdon,  Bluefield  attorney,  is  ex- 
liected  to  file  an  appeal  to  the  West 
Virginia  state  supreme  court.  Russel  S. 
Ritz  is  counsel  for  the  newspaper. 


COAST  "SPECIALS”  ORGANIZE 


San  Francisco  Newspaper  Represents- 
tive*  Form  New  Association 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  was  formed  in 
that  city  June  16  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Commercial  Club. 

Officers  are;  Thomas  L.  Emory,  presi¬ 
dent;  R.  J.  Bidwell.  vice-president; 
Slayon  P.  I^Due,  secretary-treasurer. 
Dirktors:  H.  H.  Conger,  Keene  Fitz- 
isatrick,  C.  E.  Greenfield. 

Offices  are  open  in  the  Russ  Building 
and  general  activities  will  be  assumed 
along  the  lines  of  those  of  the  New 
York  Six  Point  League  and  (Thicagn 
Newspaper  Representatives  Association. 
Close  contact  with  the  A.N.P..A.  Bureau 
of  .Advertising  will  be  maintained. 

Harry  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  W.  J.  Hofmann, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian .  both  Bureau  executives,  and 
Waiter  P.  Burn,  were  made  honorary 
n’cmhers. 


TTje  T^ublisher’s  ‘Suilding'Problem 


±  hu  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  stalled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Arehiiteis 

Clevehend,  Ohio 


f 
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NOTHING  SUCCEEDS 
LIKE  SUCCESS 


Intertype  Vogue  Has  Proven  the  Most 
Popular  Face  Ever  Created  by  Intertype 


oV 


■  ■  Newspapers,  magazines  and  printers  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  established  the  fact 
that  Intertype  Vogue  is  a  real  success.  ■  ■  Never  has 
any  Intertype  face  met  with  such  widespread  approval. 

■  ■  Newspapers  find  it  to  be  just  what  local  advertisers 
prefer.  Printers  of  books,  magazines  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  printing  say  that  this  face  is  called  for  more 
often  than  any  other.  ■  ■  Intertype  Vogue  is  made  in 
two  tones — Light  and  Bold — and  in  all  sizes  from  6  to 
36  Point.  ■■  Intertype  Wide  Tooth  Matrices  are  smooth¬ 
running  in  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES. 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  360  Furman  Street.  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Avenue;  San  Francisco,  152 
Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South  Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada, 
Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Set  in  Intertype  Vogue  and  Vogue  Bold 
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S.  BLAKE  WILLSDEN  MICHAEL  F.  GANNON  NAMED  CLASSIFIED  MANAGE^ 

-  Michael  F.  Gannon,  at  various  times  - 


A  DELBERT  J.  MOSS,  71,  for  25 
years  an  employe  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  circulation  department,  died  last 
week  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  while  on  a  vaca¬ 
tion  trip.  His  wife,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

J.  Waters  Russell,  51,  at  one  time 
owner  of  the  Easton  (Md.)  Gazette, 
was  found  dying  in  the  bedroom  of  his 
home  at  Chestertown,  Md.,  a  few  days 
ago.  There  was  a  bullet  wound  in  his 
heart  and  a  pistol  was  found  on  the 
bed  nearby.  Death  followed  shortly. 
He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  some 
time. 

Donald  E.  Gwinn,  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Sheridan  (Wyo.)  Post- 
Enterpr^e  was  drowned  June  11  while 
swimming. 

John  W.  Hancock,  83,  father  of 
Edward  J.  Hancock,  publisher  of  the 
Greensburg  (Ind.)  Daily  News  and  the 
Rushville  (Ind.)  Republican,  died  last 
week  at  his  home  in  Greensburg. 

Mary  Effie  Harsh  man,  daughter  of 
Thurman  Harshman  of  the  Chicago  City 
News  Bureau,  died  June  10.  following 
an  illness  of  several  months.  She  was 
15  years  old  and  a  freshman  in  high 
school. 


Head  of  Premium  and  Specialty  Firm 
Die*  in  Chicago  at  62 

S.  Blake  Willsden,  Chicago,  well- 
known  to  the  newspaper  men  throughout 
the  country,  died  June  12,  at  Passavant 
hospital,  Chicago,  of  heart  trouble,  fol¬ 
lowing  an  illness  of  six  months.  He 
was  years  of  age.  He  had  been  in 
the  premium  and  advertising  specialty 
business  for  the  past  32  years  and  had 
occupied  an  office  in  the  Hayworth 
building,  Chicago,  for  more  than  two 
decades.  His  wife,  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Mabel  Burbank,  Long  Island,  and  Mrs. 
Daisy  Van  Valkenburg,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  a  niece,  Mrs.  Lrona  Sherwood,  of 
Detroit,  survive. 

Mr.  Willsden’s  business  necessitated 
wide  contacts  with  the  circulation  offices 
of  papers  from  coast  to  coast.  His  bus¬ 
iness  will  be  continued  by  the  S.  Blake 
Willsden  Company,  Inc. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Ma¬ 
sonic  lodges,  including  the  Blue  lodge 
and  Paul  Revere  lodge  and  St.  Bernard 
commandery  of  Shriners.  For  more  than 
25  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Illinois  Athletic  club  of  Chicago. 

Services  were  held  at  St.  James 
Cathedral,  Chicago,  June  14.  Interment 
was  in  the  family  plot  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 


Elizabeth,  N.  J.  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  New  York  IVorld, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Newark  (N.J.)  News, 
died,  June  13,  at  the  age  of  77  after 
a  lingering  illness.  Mr.  Gannon  was 
born  in  Ireland,  but  lived  in  this  country 
since  childhood.  He  started  newspaper 
work  on  the  old  Elizabeth  Monitor. 

PLANE  DELIVERS  EDITOR 

Flies  from  London  With  Special  Man 
for  Ship's  Paper 

When  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Atlantic  edition  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  aboard  the  S.  S.  Berengaria  was 
taken  ill  after  the  ship  started  on  its 
westward  journey  last  week  and  had 
to  be  removed  to  shore  at  Southampton, 
a  special  editor  flew  from  London  by 
airplane  and  reached  Cherbourg  in  time 
to  board  the  Cunarder  with  but  one 
and  one-half  minutes  to  spare. 

The  plane  was  chartered  from  Im¬ 
perial  airways  and  an  automobile  was 
engaged  to  meet  it  at  Querqueville,  the 
airdrome  at  Cherbourg.  A  fast  motor 
boat  met  the  car  at  the  quayside  and 
carried  the  editor  on  the  last  lap  of  his 
journey  to  the  liner. 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Man  Joinia. 

Omaha  World-Herald 

Fred  F.  Rowden,  who  for  the  past  four 
years  has  been  assistant  classifled  adver. 
tising  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Post. 
Dispatch,  has  resigned  to  become  dassi. 
fled  advertising  manager  of  the  OmaJu 
World-Herald  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Rowden  has  been  associated  with 
the  classified  department  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  almost  nine  years,  serving 
as  assistant  manager  since  1926. 

VIRGINIA  PRESS  TO  MEET 

The  Virginia  Press  Association  will 
hold  its  summer  meeting  in  Norfolk, 
July  18.  The  following  day  the  mem- 
bers  will  cross  the  bay  to  Accomac,  Vi 
where  they  will  have  luncheon.  The  asso^ 
ciation  has  invited  the  members  of  tht 
Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association  to  join 
them  at  limcheon. 

CORRECTION 

In  reporting  those  who  received  honor¬ 
able  mention  for  the  1929  Pulitzer  cor¬ 
respondence  award  in  the  May  17  isshe, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  referred  to  Barnet 
Nover,  as  being  of  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  staff.  Mr.  Nover  is  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 


William  Robgun,  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Detroit  Daily  Abend 
Post  Publishing  Company,  died  June  5. 

Herbert  B.  Fenerty,  for  41  years  with 
the  composing  room  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler,  25  of  which  he  served 
as  foreman,  died  suddenly  at  his  home 
in  Medford  Hillside  last  week. 

Edwin  N.  Gunsaulus,  70,  for  30 
years  in  the  United  States  consular  serv¬ 
ice,  died  this  week  while  on  a  visit  at 
Columbus,  O.  At  one  time  he  published 
the  London  (O.)  Times. 

THEODORE  WATERS  DIES 

Theodore  Waters,  publicity  counselor 
and  former  newspaper  man,  died  at 
Coney  Island  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  June 
13,  at  the  age  of  60.  He  had  been  ill 
several  years  and  had  suffered  two  heart 
attacks.  Mr.  Waters  worked  at  various 
times  on  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
New  York  World  and  the  New  York 
Times.  For  15  years  he  was  public 
relations  counsel  to  the  American 
Association  for  t  he  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  publicity  director  for  the 
Hudson  and  Manhattan  Tunnels.  For 
nine  years  he  was  assistant  publisher 
and  secretary  of  the  Christian  Herald. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

GUY  P.  CLARK 

Guy  P.  Clark,  57,  editor  and  owner 
of  the  Clarksdale  (Miss.),  Register, 
died  June  14  on  the  steamer  Amapala, 
cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama.  He 
left  New  Orleans  last  week  on  a  tour 
with  other  members  of  the  Mississippi 
Press  Association.  For  24  years  he 
edited  and  published  the  Clarksdale 
paper.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for 
two  years,  but  was  able  to  attend  to  his 
newspaper  duties. 

CARLTON  P.  HOAGLAND 

Carlton  P.  Hoagland,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  Somzrville  (N.J.)  Somer¬ 
set  Democrat,  a  weekly,  died  suddenly, 
June  12,  at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  New 
York.  He  was  50  years  old  and  had 
entered  the  hospital  in  the  afternoon 
several  hours  before  his  death  intending 
to  undergo  a  minor  operation.  Mr. 
Hoagland’s  first  job  was  with  the 
George  Batten  advertising  agency.| 
Later  he  joined  the  Somerville  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  in  1915  became  head 
od  the  company. 

ROBERT  B.  ARMSTRONG 

Robert  B.  Armstrong,  managing  editor 
of  the  Mount  Vernon  (O.)  Banner, 
died  at  Mount  Vernon,  June  12.  He 
was  51  years  old.  Mr.  Armstrong  had 
been  with  the  Banner  since  1898  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  when  he 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Springfield,  O. 


Remember  ^way  back 
when— 

LEG-O-MUTTON  SLEEVES  WERE  IN  STYLE? 

In  THOSE  DAYS  it  would  have  required  a  glands  of  25,000  healthy  cattle  are  required 
wide  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  to  produce  one  pound  of  epinephrin. 
a  close  relationship  between  medical  science  Because  of  the  perishable  nature  of 
and  meat  packing.  animal  glands  and  the  high  standardization 

Today  more  than  a  hundred  pharmaceu-  which  must  be  maintained,  Armour  lab- 
tical  products  are  prepared  by  Armour  and  oratories  and  plants  are  equipped  with  the 
Company.  About  fifty  are  extracts  from  most  modem  facilities  for  exercising  the 
some  twenty  different  kinds  of  glands  of  strictest  technical  control  over  every  proc- 
hogs,  sheep  and  cattle.  Among  them  are:  ess.  Delicate  temperature  regulators,  quick- 
suprarenalin,  a  powerful  astringent,  pitui-  acting  vacuum  driers,  scientific  devices  for 
tary  substance,  used  in  the  treatment  of  removing  fats  and  soluble  proteins,  are 
brain  disorders;  liver  extract  for  pernicious  suggestions  of  the  complicated  parapher- 
anemia ;  and  pepsin,  trypsin  and  rennin  for  nalia  found  in  the  pharmaceutical  depart- 
digestive  disorders.  Many  of  the  glands  ment  of  the  new  Armour  and  Company, 
used  are  the  endocrine,  or  ductless,  glands  Armour  pharmaceuticals  are  known  the 
about  which  comparatively  little  was  known  ^^er  for  their  high  degrees  of  purity, 

until  quite  recently.  uniformity  and  efficacy.  In  medical  prog- 

Some  of  these  glands  contain  so  little  ress  they  represent  vast  steps  in  the  relief  of 
of  their  precious  active  principle  that  only  human  suffering — re- 
large-scale  slaughtering  can  make  the  lief  which  was  not  pos- 
production  of  extract  possible  without  pro-  sible  in  the  days  of 
hibitive  cost.  For  example:  The  suprarenal  leg-o-mutton  sleeves. 

THE  NEW  AND  MODERN 

ARMOUR  ^  COMPANY 

•  U.  S.A.  • 


// 


liie  Cleveland  Press 

illuminates 

all  mechanical  departments 


Cooper  Hewitt  Light 


BETTER  THAN  DAYLIGHT 


YYith  a  circulation  of  211,934, 
The  Cleveland  Press  must  run  off  its 
daily  editions  and  extras  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  hurry.  Speed  and  accuracy 
are  the  watchwords  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  But  the  publishers  recognized 
that  a  heavy  investment  in  modern 
newspaper  equipment  cannot  alone 
achieve  these  results.  So,  taking  due 
thought  for  the  “human  element” — 
the  eomfort  and  efficiency  of  em¬ 
ployees — they  have  seen  to  it  that 
every  worker  sees  sharply,  clearly 
and  quickly  what  he  is  doing. 

How?  By  the  installation — in  all 
mechanical  departments  —  of  the 
modern  system  of  industrial  illumi¬ 
nation,  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury-vapor 
light. 

Because  of  its  many  outstanding 
advantages.  Cooper  Hewitt  light  is 
being  installed  in  the  mechanical 
departments  of  leading  newspapers 
everywhere.  These  advantages  are 
founded  on  the  fact  that  Cooper 
Hewitt  light  is  composed  almost 
wholly  of  the  cool,  yellow-green  rays 
of  the  spectrum — the  best-seeing  light 
rays  known  to  science.  But  let  us  give 
you  the  complete  information.  Ad¬ 
dress:  General  Electric  Vapor  Lamp 
Company,  863  Adams  St.,  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey. 


Join  UM  in  th*  General  Ueetric  Hour,  broadnut  ovmry 
Saturday  evening,  on  a  nation-wide  iV.  B.  C.  network* 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


US  e  G.  1.  V.  L.  C«..  ISSO 


{formerly  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company) 
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BROAD  KNOWLEDGE  AND  WORD  MASTERY 
CITED  AS  JOURNALISM’S  REQUISITES 

Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  New  York  Times,  in  Vocational  Guidance 
Lecture  on  Radio,  Tells  How  Newspaper  Men 
Must  Be  Equipped 


A  WIDE  background  of  knowledge 

and  a  mastery  of  words  are  the 
two  attributes  of  journalism  placed  first 
among  the  requisites  for  a  new’spaper 
career  cited  by  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
in  a  radio  talk  this  week  on  "Journalism 
as  a  Vocation.”  Dr.  Finley's  address 
was  one  of  a  series  of  radio  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department,  of  which  Dr.  Finley 
formerly  w’as  commissioner. 

As  his  idea  of  the  greatest  of  manag¬ 
ing  editors  Dr.  Finley  placed  the  title 
on  the  man  who,  when  the  tomb  of  Tut- 
Ankh-Amen  was  opened,  was  prepared  to 
enter  with  the  archaeologist ;  who,  when 
Einstein  announced  his  theory,  had  some 
notion  of  what  the  great  physicist  was 
saying  in  his  formulae,  and  who,  when 
the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  was  re¬ 
ported,  was  able  to  follow  the  astron¬ 
omer’s  computations. 

“First  of  all,”  Dr.  Finley  began,  “I 
ask  you  to  let  me  relate  a  bit  of  my  own 
experience  in  this  vocation  that  you  may 
know  what  value  to  give  to  the  word  of 
advice  or  suggestion  that  may  follow. 

“Though  I  lived  as  a  boy  out  on  the 
prairies,  where  my  father  was  a  pioneer, 
and  never  saw  a  printing  press  till  I  was 
in  my  teens,  I  had  a  passion  for  the 
printed  word  and  spent  many  spare  hours 
in  printing  miniature  newspapers  by 
hand.  When  I  went  to  college  I  had 
definitely  in  mind  preparation  for  jour¬ 
nalism  and  found  a  place  in  a  printing 
office  where  I  learned  the  mechanical 
side,  setting  up,  after  hours,  my  transla¬ 
tions  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  next 
day.  I  went  to  the  University  to  pre¬ 
pare  myself  more  especially  in  history 
and  economics  for  future  work  in  that 
field,  though  w'ith  no  definite  prospect. 
Incidentally,  I  made  my  way  by  assisting 
in  editing  copy  for  reviews,  reading 
proofs  and,  in  vacations,  writing  all  the 
editorials  for  a  small  daily  paper. 

“Then  after  a  brief  executive  experi¬ 
ence  I  was  diverted  into  educational  work 
at  28  as  President  of  my  Alma  Mater, 
and,  with  only  a  brief  interval  when  I 
endeavored  to  follow  my  chosen  voca¬ 
tion.  I  continued  in  educational  work 
until  invited  to  join  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  New  York  Times — itself  a  great 
educational  institution. 

“The  advice  which  comes  of  this  ex¬ 
perience,  supported  by  my  observation  of 
the  skill  which  I  see  in  those  who  have 
been  continuously  in  journalistic  work 
from  their  early  days,  is  that  if  a  young 
man  has  a  strong  inclination  to  be  a 
journalist  and  a  manifest  aptitude,  he 
should  turn  his  whole  effort  toward  pre¬ 
paring  for  this  vocation  and  then  stick  to 
it.  And  the  preparation  should  not  be  a 
narrow  one.  There  is  no  occupation  that 
demands  a  broader  basic  preparation  or 
that  gives  one  a  better  opportunity  to 
develop  one’s  self  through  the  vocation 
in  which  he  does,  or  tries  to  do,  one’s 
share  of  the  world's  work  and  earns 
one's  living. 

“It  is  the  best  university  in  the  world 
in  which  to  study  and  make  the  most  of 
one's  self  as  well  as  the  most  influential 
university  in  which  to  teach,  if  indeed 
one  is  fitted  to  gather  or  interpret  the 
news  by  which  the  world  is  made  new 
every  morning.  In  order  to  do  this,  and 
be  this,  a  journalist  must  know  the  past 
‘like  a  book,’  for  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  past  one  cannot  know  the  significance 
of  what  is  coming  up  in  the  present.  The 
journalist  is  the  historian  of  the  present 
tense  but  the  present  grows  out  of  the 
past.  All  the  past  is  indeed  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  if  one  has  the  discernment  to  see  it. 

“.\nd  the  journalist  mu.st  be  able  to 
tell  what  he  Imows.  This  means  that  he 
must  know  the  meaning  of  words  and 
not  only  their  meaning  but  their  ‘mass’ 
impressions  when  put  into  cold  type.  To 
be  a  master  of  words  one  must  be  a 
student  of  words  and  a  lover  of  words. 
If  it  be  true  that  ‘words  are  the 


daughters  of  men’  while  deeds  are  ‘the 
sons  of  heaven’  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  it  is  by  the  daughters  of  men  that 
the  sons  of  heaven  get  born.  ‘All  the 
good  or  bad  that  gets  done  in  this  world 
is  done  by  words.’  It  is  through  words 
that  the  individual  enters  into  the  race 
mind.  It  is  through  words  that  he  makes 
his  own  life  useful  to  the  world. 

“One  cannot  be  too  broadly  informed 
for  this  vocation.  Nothing  is  wasted. 
.\11  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  journalist’s 
mill.  I  have  often  spoken  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  managing  editors  within  my 
knowledge  who,  when  the  tomb  of  Tut- 
.\nkh-Amen  was  opened,  was  prepared 
to  enter  with  the  archaeologist :  who, 
when  Einstein  announced  his  theory,  had 
some  notion  of  what  the  great  physicist 
was  saying  in  his  formulae,  and  who, 
when  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  was 
reported,  was  able  to  follow  the 
astronomer’s  computations.  Baseball 
championships  and  presidential  election 
figures  were  also  within  his  range.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  universe  was  foreign  to  his  in¬ 
terest.  My  point  is  that  one  who  looks 
forward  to  journalism  should  first  of  all 
have  a  foundation  wide  enough  to  take  in 
the  world  and  strong  enough  to  support 
a  structure  as  high  as  human  thought  can 
80. 

“This  will  seem  an  exclusive  sort  of 
invitation  to  the  vocation  of  journalist, 
but  it  should  invite  only  the  best.  The 
first  obligation  of  a  man  is  to  find  a 
vocation  which  ‘puts  him  on  his  mettle  by 
challenging  his  skill.’  And  it  is  this 
challenge  which  journalism  gives  to 
young  men,  the  best  of  them. 

“To  this  rather  idealistic  advice,  I 
should  add  this  practical  suggestion : 
Ivcam  stenography  and  typewriting. 
They  will  stand  you  in  better  stead  than 
the  ‘case’  which  has  now  given  way  to 
the  linotype. 

“I  should  be  reluctant  to  begin  again 
myself.  I  should  fear  that  things  might 
not  turn  out  so  well,  for  so  much  as 
seemed  to  depend  upon  little  things  that 
no  Vf>cational  guidance  could  have  antici¬ 
pated.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  myself 
come  the  longer  way  round.  But  aware 
of  my  own  shortcomings,  I  should  advise 
one  who  has  set  his  heart  upon  becom¬ 
ing  a  journalist  not  to  let  himself  be 
diverted  by  any  other  vocational  call, 
however  tempting.  And  I  should  say  to 
one  who  has  no  str mg  ‘bent’  toward 
journalism  to  cross  that  vocation  off  his 
choosing  list.” 


SEEKING  POUTICAL  POST 

Harry  E.  Taylor,  former  publisher 
of  the  Portsmouth  (O.)  Times,  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  candidacy  for  membership 
on  the  Ohio  state  Democratic  central 
committee. 

HANDLES  85%  OF  PRESS 
RUN  BY  TRUCK 

E.  P.  Hopwood,  Portland  Oregonian, 

Tells  Circulators  How  His  Paper 

Built  Up  Plan — Nine  Trunk  Lines 
Used — Longest  Run  264  Miles 

The  experience  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian  covering  14  years  in  building  up 
its  distribution  by  truck  to  the  place 
where  85  per  cent  of  the  paper’s  press 
run  is  now  distributed  by  motor,  was 
told  at  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  convention  in 
West  Baden,  Ind.,  this  week  by  E.  P. 
Hopwood,  Oregonian  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Mr.  Hopwood  said: 

“Fourteen  years  ago,  on  account  of 
what  we  considered  excessive  express 
rate,  $1  per  100  pounds,  and  also  the  fact 
that  trains  did  not  run  to  suit  our  best 
needs,  we  started  our  first  truck  deliv¬ 
ery  to  Seaside,  125  miles  distant. 

"Today  we  have  in  operation  57  truck 
lines  and  automobile  routes  week  days, 
covering  over  5,000  miles  and  86  lines 
on  Sunday,  covering  more  than  8,000 
miles,  85  per  cent  of  our  press  run  being 
handled  by  these  trucks. 

“We  own  no  equipment,  all  being  con¬ 
tracted.  A  separate  contract  is  made  for 
each  line  and  all  expiring  on  April  1, 
but  not  all  the  same  year.  This  is  done 
to  encourage  contractors  to  bid  on  more 
than  one  run,  no  contractors,  however, 
being  allowed  more  than  two  contracts. 
No  particular  equipment  is  specified. 

“There  are  no  combination  arrange¬ 
ments  with  other  papers  and  none  of  our 
trucks  are  allowed  to  deliver  anything 
else,  except  with  our  approval,  while 
delivering  our  papers. 

“Nine  trunk  lines  leave  from  the 
office  and  radiate  in  every  direction 
averaging  approximately  150  miles  per 
line  each  way  per  day;  all  moving  on 
regular  and  fast  schedules. 

“These  trunks  deliver  to  agents,  auto 
route  carriers  and  other  trucks  along  the 
way,  which  in  turn  deliver  to  the  towns 
and  carriers  off  from  the  main  trunk 
lines  and  make  individual  deliveries  into 
more  than  15,000  mail  boxes  each  morn¬ 
ing. 

“Our  heaviest  trunk  carries  approxi¬ 
mately  6,000  pounds  week  days  on  three 
trucks  and  40,000  pounds  Sundays  on  10 
trucks. 

“The  fastest  schedule  is  to  Aberdeen. 
Wash. :  165  miles  made  in  five  hours  flat. 


or  an  average  of  33  miles  per  hour. 

“Each  of  the  carriers  delivering  to 
mail  boxes  works  on  a  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  basis,  each  arrangement  made  to 
fit  the  particular  route  covered. 

“The  boxes  are  furnished  and  install 
by  us  and  maintenance  divided  between 
carriers  and  ourselves.  Boxes,  posts  and 
installation  cost  us  about  $1  per  box. 

“Operating  as  we  do,  it  costs  us  about 
the  same  as  before  we  started  our  first 
truck  line;  but  under  our  present  pl^ 
we  have  absolute  control  as  to  when  the 
trucks  shall  leave  and  the  schedule  they 
must  maintain.  This  enables  us  to  serve 
our  last  edition  to  over  85  per  cent  of  our 
subscribers.” 

SAYS  USERS  OF  RADIO 
SHOULD  BUY  SPACE 

Paid  Program  Announcements  ia 

Dailies  Should  Supplant  Deluge 
of  Puffery,  New  York  Man 
Declares 

By  M.  J.  Klein 

The  writer  was  until  recently  the  radio 
man  on  one  of  the  New  York  dailies, 
and  for  the  two  years  he  has  held  that 
position  handled  thousands  of  letters 
from  the  broadcasting  stations,  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  all  seeking  publicity. 

Newspapers  have  the  right  to  treat 
radio  broadcasting  as  a  competitor,  be¬ 
cause  more  ^nd  more  accounts  are  using 
broadcasting  to  the  detriment  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  and  yet  these  broai 
casting  advertisers  have  the  nerve  to  ex¬ 
pect  newspapers  to  give  them  publicity. 

It’s  all  very  well  to  criticize,  but  I 
have  a  definite  plan  to  offer. 

My  plan  is  this,  for  the  sum  of  less 
than  $10  per  line,  a  one  line  advertis^ 
ment  can  be  published  in  every  daily 
paper  in  the  entire  New  York  territory. 
Get  these  sponsors  of  radio  programs 
to  use  a  four  or  a  five  line  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  newspapers,  featuring  their 
hour,  and  at  the  same  time  these  adver¬ 
tisers  can  say  anything  they  like  about 
their  programs  in  this  paid  space.  My 
idea  is  for  the  publishers  to  run  a  head¬ 
ing  something  along  this  line  “To-Day’s 
Radio  Features”  and  sell  space  in  the 
same  manner  classified  space  is  sold. 
Publishers  then  will  be  getting  real  rev¬ 
enue  from  their  radio  pages. 

Incidentally  the  sponsors  of  these  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  in  a  position  to  save 
money  because  they  are  spending  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  trying  to  get  free  space 
from  the  newspapers.  This  plan  will 
insure  these  same  sponsors  the  publicity 
they  seek,  since  no  matter  how  good  a 
radio  program  is  no  one  will  listen  to  it 
if  they  know  nothing  about  it. 


URGES  BUILDING  COPY 

Office  Structure*  Should  Advertise 

Regularly,  Owners’  Meeting  Told 

Office  buildings  should  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  other  industries  in  the  use  of 
advertising  on  a  regular  and  consistent 
basis,  according  to  .\llan  C.  Gottschaldt, 
president  of  Gottschaldt-Humphrey.  Inc., 
of  Atlanta.  Ga.,  who  addressed  the 
twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Building  Owners 
and  Managers  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  last  week. 

“The  office  building  industry  is  in  com¬ 
petition  not  only  with  other  buildings 
within  the  industry  but  with  other  in- 
du.stries”  he  declared. 

“Your  primary  medium  by  all  means, 
is  the  newspaper.  America  is  a  reading 
mtion — a  newspaper  reading  nation. 
Your  office  building  advertisement  be- 
lonf»s  in  the  newspaper  to  produce  in¬ 
quiries.  to  create  prestige,  and  to  break 
down  sales  re.sistance  for  your  rental 
salesmen. 

“Give  your  newspaper  advertising  the 
benefit  of  good  art  work,  good  cuts  and 
good  typography. 

“Your  market  is  people  and  your  ad¬ 
vertising  approach  must  be  human.  The 
public  is  quick  to  respond,  but  it  is 
equally  quick  to  forget.  Even  if  your 
building  is  rented  to  capacity,  you  need 
some  advertising.” 


Photo-Engraver 

with  competent  “open  shop”  crew  is 
looking  for  location  in  connection  with 
newspaper  preferably  in  city  of  200,000  or 
more.  Will  install  modern  plant  in  your 
building  requiring  only  lease  and  agree¬ 
ment  to  handle  your  work.  If  you  have 
sufficient  business  to  attract  a  real  organi¬ 
zation  and  want  quick  action  wire  or  write 
immediately. 

Box  E  953 

""lo  Editor  Publisher 
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Navy  Birds  Bomb  New  York! 


Ralph  Morgan 

star  P  &  A  Photographer 

snaps  battle  squadron 
as  it  sweeps  over  high¬ 
est  peak  in  New  York. 


improved  speed  graphic 

illustrated  model  is  the  Improvrd  Speed  Graphic,  No.  .S, 
,'*'r,*'**  ^  *  5;  without  lens,  $75;  with  Kodak  Anastifpnat 
■jJ  .V'®'  16-  You  need  one  in  your  outSt.  .\sk  for 

*tsili  at  your  dealer’s. 


The  sky  filled  with  planes  sweeping  and  div¬ 
ing.  Imaginary  bombs  finding  their  marks. 
The  city  left  torn  and  twisted  .  .  . 

That  was  the  show  our  Navy  battle  planes  put 
on  for  us  here  in  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Pictures?  Plenty  of  shots!  And  the  one  shown 
at  the  left  is  one  of  the  finest  made  of  this  bristling 
air  armada. 

What  a  picture  it  is.  Ralph  Morgan  got  it.  He’s 
the  P  &  A  sharp  shooter  and  he  got  every  bit  of 
it.  Every  detail. 

Ralph  says,  “There  were  hundreds  of  shots  to 
be  made  that  day.  But  the  Speed  Graphic  seemed 
to  understand  just  what  I  wanted  on  this  one. 

“Those  planes  were  sweeping  right  along.  I 
wanted  the  Chrysler  building  and  the  ships,  too. 
It  would  make  a  real  picture  ,  .  .  and  you  can  see 
how  the  Speed  Graphic  caught  it. 

“I  was  attracted  to  Speed  Graphics  twelve 
years  ago  because  they  were  so  easy  to  handle,  no 
matter  the  assignment.” 

Hundreds  of  crack  newspaper  and  news  photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  country  make  pictures  that  make 
the  papers  with  their  Speed  Graphics.  Action 
shots  .  .  .  clear  and  clean  .  .  .  .sparkling  pictures 
you  can  be  proud  of.  A  Speed  Graphic  should  be 
in  every  news  photographer’s  kit. 

The  IMPROVED  Speed  Graphic . . .  The  Improved 
Speed  Graphic  is  equipp)ed  with  the  well  known 
Fol  mer  Graflex  focal  plane  shutter,  offeringa  choice 
of  speeds  from  1/5  to  1/1000  second.  The  Kodak 
Ana.stigmat/.4.5  lens  admits  plenty  of  light  even 
when,  to  stop  the  action,  the  exposure  has  to  be 
exceptionally  brief. 

Two  eye-level  finders,  a  wire  frame  and  a  cross¬ 
hair  peep-sight,  make  it  easy  to  get  into  action  the 
in.stant  the  right  shot  looms  up. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY  •  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Graphic  and  Crafiex  Camcrax  are  made  by  the  Ftdmer  Grafiex  Corporation 
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BLOCK  DAILIES  HAVE 
“GIPSY”  REPORTER 


Mis*  Dixie  Tifke  Visiting  Dailies 
Writing  Feature*  —  Spent 
Twe  Weeks  in 
Toledo 


By  Richard  P.  Overmyer. 

Dixie  Tighe,  “gipsy”  reporter  for  the 
Paul  Block  newspapers,  has  had  many 
exciting  moments  while  covering  big 
news  events  all 
over  the  country 
in  the  last'  few 
years,  but  seldom 
has  she  exper¬ 
ienced  the  variety 
of  thrills  that 
were  packed  into 
her  two  weeks 
on  the  Toledo 
Blade  from  June 
2  to  14. 

Her  assign¬ 
ments  ranged 
from  accompany¬ 
ing  a  crusading  Dixie  Tighe 

councilman  on  a 

gambling  raid  to  helping  put  in  place  a 
stone  on  the  25th  story  of  the  new  Ohio 
bank  building.  She  wrote  both  serious 
and  “freak”  stories.  One  day  she  went 
into  one  of  Toledo’s  poorer  districts  to 
find  out  how  women  were  aiding  their 
unemployed  husbands  in  supporting  the 
family.  The  result  was  three  stories 
revealing  the  valiant  service  wives  and 
daughters  were  rendering  with  odd  jobs 
while  husband  and  father  sought  work. 

But  another  day,  in  company  with 
Margrete  Daney,  Blade  feature  writer, 
Miss  Tighe  took  a  horse  and  buggy  ride 
through  Toledo’s  downtown  streets,  and 
then  wrote  a  humorous  story  of  the  raz¬ 
zing  they  got  from  passersby. 

Miss  Tighe  came  to  Toledo  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  where  she  liegan  her  summer’s 
roving  with  a  two-weeks’  stay  on  the 
Post-Gacette.  She  left  Toledo  June  14 
for  Milwaukee,  where  she  will  spend  two 
weeks  on  the  Sentinel. 

Returning  east  recently  from  Holly¬ 
wood.  where  she  interviewed  a  number 
of  movie  stars.  Miss  Tighe  made  the  en¬ 
tire  trip  from  the  coast  to  New  York 
by  airplane.  She  has  made  several  long 
flights,  another  being  one  from  Detroit 
to  Havana  last  winter. 

Miss  Tighe  started  her  newspaper 
work  on  the  Washington  Herald  doing 
general  assignments.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  on  the  Herald  Miss  Tighe  went 
to  the  Philadclffhia  Daily  News.  W  hile 
on  the  News  she  covered  the  I3empsey- 
Tunney  fight  in  Philadelphia  and  also 
wrote  a  daily  column. 

In  1927  she  went  to  New  York.  After 
several  months  with  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  she  joined  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  and  it  was  on  an  interview  assign¬ 
ment  for  this  paper  that  she  first  met 
Paul  Block,  who  in  May,  1928,  sum¬ 
moned  her  to  New  York  and  gave  her 
the  job  of  roving  reporter  for  his  papers. 

Miss  Tighe  lists  in  her  thrilling  ex¬ 
periences  a  four-story  leap  into  a  fire¬ 
men’s  net,  a  trip  in  a  submarine  under 
the  Schuylkill  river  and  a  ride  in  a 
“clam  shell”  (cement  bucket)  down  into, 
the  excavation  for  a  Pittsburgh  sky¬ 
scraper.  Her  greatest  disappointment 
was  when  her  passage  to  Europe  on 
Graf  Zeppelin  was  canceled  during  the 
big  dirigible’s  first  visit  to  this  country 
b^use  of  the  Zeppelin  firm’s  contract 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Miss  Tighe  comes  of  a  newspaper 
family.  Her  father,  the  late  Col.  Mat¬ 
thew  F.  Tighe,  was  with  the  Hearst 
organization  30  years  and  for  many  years 
was  dean  of  Washington  correspondents. 
Her  mother,  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Williams, 
is  a  well-known  Washington  newspaper 
and  magazine  writer  and  her  brother. 
Matt  Tighe,  is  on  the  Washington 
Herald.  An  uncle  is  on  the  New  York 
Times. 


JOINS  A.N.P.A. 

The  Pottstown  (Pa.)  News  has  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


MAKES  HOLE-IN-ONE 

J.  Frank  Best,  police  reporter  for 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  has 
joined  the  hole-in-one  club.  Best  made 
his  record  shot  on  the  Valley  View 
golf  course  at  Utica. 


PROTEST  POLICE  QUIZ 
OF  LONDON  PRESS 


Publishers’  Association  Carry  Gandhi 
Arrest  Case  to  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter* — Say  Act  Was 
Unjustified 


By  Allan  Delafons 

(.London  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publishes) 

London,  June  8. — A  strong  protest  has 
been  addressed  by  the  British  Newspaper 
Proprietors’  Association  to  the  Prime 
Minister  against  the  use  of  the  Official 
Secrets  Act  in  connection  with  the  leak 
of  the  news  that  Gandhi  was  to  be 
arrested.  It  may  be  recalled  that  a 
Cabinet  meeting  was  held  at  which  the 
action  the  British  (jovernment  should 
take  over  the  trouble  in  India  was  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  Lobby  journalist  (on  the 
staff  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle) 
questioned  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  after  that  meeting,  and  by  clever 
anticipation  was  able  to  give  his  news¬ 
paper  (with  two  other  papers  whose 
Lobby  men  worked  in  unison  with  him) 
the  news  that  the  British  Government 
was  going  to  support  the  Indian  Viceroy 
in  the  arrest  of  Gandhi,  the  Indian  agi¬ 
tator. 

The  story  was  published  and  two 
police  officers  were  at  once  sent  to  the 
editors  of  the  papers  to  demand  the 
.source  of  their  information.  Two  of  the 
papers  refused  to  divulge  the  source,  the 
third  paper,  the  Daily  Chronicle  put  the 
officers  in  touch  with  J.  T.  Kirk,  the 
Lobby  correspondent.  This  action  was 
taken  by  a  deputy  editor,  and  the 
Chronicle  afterwards  admitted  that  it 
was  taken  in  error.  The  detectives 
visited  Kirk  at  his  home  and  inter¬ 
rogated  him  for  five  hours,  with  a  view 
to  finding  where  the  leak  had  occurred. 
Kirk  upheld  journali.stic  tradition  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  disclose  which  member  of  the 
Cabinet  he  had  interviewed,  but  said  that 
no  information  had  been  given  him ;  he 
had  only  intelligently  anticipated  events, 
an  anticipation  that  proved  to  be  ac¬ 
curate. 

The  interrogation  of  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual  at  his  residence  without  war¬ 
rant  by  police  officers  was  made  under 
the  clauses  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act, 
of  1920,  which  permit  police  to  authorize 
a  constable  to  enter  any  premises,  search 
or  question  any  persons  there,  and  seize 
any  documents  that  have  been  obtained 
from  any  person  holding  office  under  the 
Government.  This  section  applies  to  all 
government  servants  and  all  government 
documents  and  information,  whether 
secret  or  not.  It  was  finally  discovered 
that  the  Cabinet  Minister  interviewed 
was  the  Home  Secretary,  T.  R.  Qynes, 
and  that  he  had  revealed  nothing  of  an 
official  or  secret  nature. 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  point  out,  in  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  asking  him  to  receive  a  deputa¬ 
tion  to  discuss  the  alxilition  or  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  act,  that  it  places  undesir¬ 
able  power  in  the  hands  of  either  police 
or  justices  of  the  peace.  They  suggest 
that  the  powers  of  interrogation  and 
search,  so  widely  permitted  in  the  act, 
should  be  limited  to  naval  and  military 
secrets,  and  that  alleged  offences  in  con¬ 
nection  with  civil  affairs  should  be  dealt 
with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 


VETERAN  PRINTER  HONORED 

On  the  occasion  of  his  7.5th  birthday 
and  his  49th  vear  of  service  in  the 
Poston  Herald -Tras'eler  composing  room, 
Thomas  W’.  Ryan  was  recently  honored 
by  fellow  employes. 


JUUAN  HOWELL  WEDS 

Julian  Howell,  son  of  Clark  Howell, 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
wed  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mathes  Gaster  of  that 
city,  formerly  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  at 
Atlanta,  June  12. 


CIRCULATOR  TELLS  HOW 
TO  PROMOIE  SERIALS 


Lou  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star,  Gives 
Theories  at  West  Baden  on  Making 
Continued  Stories  “Click” — Old 
Ballyhoo  Still  Good,  He  Says 


The  old  circus  ballyhoo  in  promoting 
serial  stories  in  newspapers  is  still  good, 
Lou  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star,  told  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  convention  in 
West  Baden,  Ind.,  this  week.  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  said ; 

“Promoting  serial  stories  should  be 
divided  into  four  parts. 

“First,  the  selection  of  a  story.  On 
many  newspapers,  the  publisher,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  circulation  and  promotion 
managers  form  a  story  selective  com¬ 
mittee. 

“Second,  the  proper  timing  of  start. 
If  your  publication  has  a  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  the  proper  starting  day  is  Monday. 
In  this  way  you  have  the  final  promo¬ 
tion  shot  on  Sunday.  However,  if  you 
have  a  daily  only,  then  your  problem  is 
not  an  easy  one.  We  have  found,  from 
experience  that  the  middle  of  the  week 
is  a  lietter  time  to  start  a  story,  giving 
two  or  three  days  additional  to  keep  your 
promotion  before  the  public.  ! 

“Third,  the  handling  of  the  story.  It 
should  be  illustrated  at  least  for  one 
week,  and  placed  in  a  conspicuous  loca¬ 
tion  preferably  on  the  front  page  of  an 
inside  section,  to  take  the  major  part, 
if  not  all  the  page.  In  many  cities  new 
stories  are  started  on  page  one,  when 
this  procedure  is  followed  the  full  chance 
of  the  story  being  ‘started’  is  not  as 
great  as  on  the  inside  front  page  of  a 
section.  People  are  in  a  serious  frame 
of  mind  when  reading  page  one  and  when 
they  get  back  to  that  part  of  the  paper 
where  serial  stories  are  ordinarily  found, 
they  usually  forget  the  story  by  not 
seeing  it  in  its  familiar  place,  or  by  this 
time  some  other  member  of  the  family 
is  reading  that  part  of  the  paper  and 
you  miss  a  person  who  would  have 
started  reading  it. 

“The  length  of  present  serial  stories  is 
too  long.  Many  of  them  come  in  36  or 
more  chapters  or  six  weeks’  daily  publi¬ 
cation.  In  this  age  of  speed,  I  think  that 
a  three  weeks  run  or  18  installments 
would  ‘click’  far  better. 

“There  should  be  an  overlapping  of  at 
least  one  day,  in  your  installments.  In 
other  words,  the  final  chapter  of  your 
running  story  and  the  first  chapter  of 
your  new,  should  be  published  on  the 
same  day. 

“Fourth,  the  promotion  proper.  Movie 
theatres  have  learned  much  from  the  big 
tent  operators  known  as  a  circus,  on  how 
to  promote  quick  interest  in  what  they 
have  to  offer,  so  with  that  in  mind,  I 
believe  that'  newspapers  can,  and  have 
found  circus  promotional  methods  good 
to  copy,  and  have  put  circus  methods  in 
circulation  work.  Following  the  sugges¬ 
tions  and  success  of  circus  promotion, 
you  will  use  generous  illustrated  copy  in 
your  own  and  other  publications,  short 


WANAIKXJSlt^ 

Where.^the 

...NEWS 


news  stories  with  pictures  describing  Hk 
principles  of  the  coming  story  are  wnl^ 
times  used.  One  sheet'  posters,  street  cir 
and  bus  cards  as  well  as  billboards,  box 
cards  for  your  newsboxes  and  truck 
posters  for  your  fleet  of  trucks.  Brevity 
in  the  type  construction  of  these  is  highly 
essential.  In  addition  to  your  office  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  coming  new  serials,  a 
brief  discriptive  paragraph  or  box  in 
black  face  type  should  be  placed  in  the 
text  of  the  current  story.  On  the  day  the 
story  ends,  a  brief  announcement  should 
be  carried  in  black  face  type  referring 
readers  into  the  new  story.  Circulars 
with  a  few  chapters  reproduced  and  illus. 
trated,  distributed  house,  to  house,  fac- 
tories,  office  building,  etc. 

“Some  stories  lend  themselves  well  to 
teaser  promotion,  but  this  can  not  be 
worked  too  often. 

“One  of  the  promotional  ideas  worked  * 
out  by  the  Star  was  to  dramatize  one  or 
more  chapters  of  a  new  story  and  broad¬ 
cast  it  over  a  St.  Louis  radio  station. 
This  proved  to  be  quite  popular,  of 
course,  at  the  end  of  each  broadcast 
brief  mentions  of  the  stories  running  in 
the  Star  were  made. 


ATTACKED  BY  MANIAC 

Miss  Leila  May  Stiles,  columnist  of 
the  Netv  York  Telegram,  and  former 
feature  writer  in  the  New  York  bureau 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  had  narrow 
escape  June  18  from  an  attack  by  a 
maniac  on  a  Baltimore  &  Ohio  flyer 
leaving  Cincinnati.  It  required  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  four  policemen  to  subdue  the 
man  who  was  attempting  to  break  down 
the  door  of  the  Pullman  dressing  room 
when  captured  and  manacled. 


O’FUREY  AWARDS  CUP 

Award  of  the  loving  cup  presented 
by  J.  P.  O’Furey,  publisher  of  the 
Hartington  (Neb.)  Cedar  County  Nncs. 
to  the  best  news  writer  among  4-H 
Club  workers  in  Nebraska  was  made 
this  year  to  Areta  Jones  of  Fairburr 
at  the  state  club  week  held  recently  at 
the  agricultural  college,  Lincoln. 


all  the  counties  in  the  state 
of  Iowa  the  most  widely  read 
Sunday  newspaper  is 


The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register 

More  than  200,000  Circulation 


LUDLOW 


The  choice  of  America's 
leading  newspapers  for 
the  composition  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


2032  Clyboum  Avc.,  Chicago 
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Diversification  Has  Stabilized  New  England 

Many  leading  business  men  in  1925  were  of  the  opinion  that 
New  England,  within  whose  borders  so  many  of  our  national 
industries  derived  their  birth,  was  not  only  failing  to  participate  in 
the  rising  tide  of  American  prosperity,  but  was  definitely  being  outdis¬ 
tanced  in  rate  of  progress  by  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Contributing  to  this  psychology  was  the  then  current  movement  of  cotton 
mills  to  the  South  and  the  migration  westward  of  several  units  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Such  pessimism,  however,  was  not  in  the  light  of  later  developments 
entirely  justified.  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  shoe 
production  for  the  Summer  months  of  1929,  totaling  94,125,000  pairs,  made 
a  new  high  record  for  that  territory  and  represented  an  increase  of  4% 
over  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Moreover,  the  cotton-textile 
situation  was  susceptible,  in  its  effect,  upon  the  entire  industrial  picture  to 
some  exaggeration.  Those  who  underestimate  the  economic  position  of  New 
England  fail  to  give  full  value  to  the  following  factors: — 

With  7%  of  the  country’s  population.  New  England  has  12%  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  bank  deposits  of  the  nation,  14%  of  the  savings  depositors,  10%  of 
the  nation’s  manufacturing  establishments  and  13%  of  the  manufacturing 
wage-earners.  i 

Comprising  2%  of  the  land  area  of  continental  United  States,  New  Eng¬ 
land  includes  3%  of  the  miles  of  steam  railway  operated,  4%  of  surfaced 
roads,  ii3^%  of  the  miles  of  electric  railways  operated  and  12%  of  the 
developed  water  power.  Furthermore,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  power  facilities  in  New  England  is  regarded  as  the  most  com¬ 
plete  of  its  kind  in  any  rural  community  of  the  world.  The  impetus 
which  cheap  power  is  giving  to  industrial  development  in  New  England 
is  an  increasingly  important  factor,  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the 
future  progress  of  this  market. 

Unquestionably  New  England  can  still  be  considered  one  of  the  nation’s 
most  important  major  markets — a  market  of  tremendous  earning  power 
where  the  national  advertiser  will  receive  major  consideration  in  every  sales 
and  advertising  campaign. 


MASSACHUSMTTS— PopuUUon,  3, 
Circu¬ 
lation 

tt Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  6,298 

••Boiton  Globe  . (M&E)  308,564 

••Boiton  Transcript . (E)  38,412 

ttBoston  Post  . (M)  373,849 

tt  Boston  Post  . (S)  340,002 

••Brockton  Enterprise . (E)  24,861 

••Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E)  12,086 

••Hiverhill  Gazette  . (E)  16,245 

••Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(MAE)  25,811 

•Lynn  Item  . (E)  17,899 

**Lowll  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  .,,(M&E)  17,677 

Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (M&E)  30,977 

New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S)  25,463 

tTNorth  Adams  Transcript,  (E)  10,676 

ttPinsfield  Eagle  . (E)  19,072 

News . (E)  22,044 

TTTannton  Gazette  . (E)  9,430 

••Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  ...(M&E)  105,119 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  53,868 


852.356 

2.500 

lines 

.04 

.50 

.25 
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.55 

.08 

.055 

.07 

.10 

.065 

.07 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.06 

.09 

.05 

.28 

.21 


10,000 

lines 


.25 

.60 

.55 

.08 

.045 

.06 


.09 

.05 


.07 


.10 


.10 

.04 

.06 


.035 

.25 


.18 


CONNECTICUT— PopuUdon,  1,380,631 


Circu- 

2.500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

••Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

.15 

(E&M) 

47,175 

.15 

••Bridgeport  Post  .... 

....(S) 

25.968 

.10 

.10 

tfHartford  Courant  ... 

....(M) 

41,139 

.10 

.10 

ttHanford  Courant  ... 

....(S) 

63,923 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times  .... 

....(E) 

62,386 

.15 

.15 

••Middletown  Press  ... 

....(E) 

8,756 

.05 

.03 

ttNew  Haven  Register. 

.(E&S) 

57,108 

.16 

.15 

••New  London  Day.... 

....(E) 

14,002 

.06 

.05 

ttNorwich  Bulletin  . . . 

....(M) 

14,082 

.09 

.07 

••Norwalk  Hour  . 

....(E) 

7,694 

.045 

.045 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

5,887 

.045 

.035 

••Stamford  Advocate  . . 

....(E) 

12,671 

.065 

.055 

MAINE — Population.  768,014 
••Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(M&E)  61,725  .20  .16 


RHODE  ISLAND— Population,  604,397 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

tfPawtucket 

Times  . . . 

. (E) 

30,962 

.09 

.09 

tt  Providence 

Bulletin  . 

....(E) 

84,632 

.20 

(E).27 

ttProvidence  Journal  ., 

,...(M) 

43,526 

.12 

(E).27 

ttProvidence 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

86,912 

.20 

.23 

ttProvidence 

News  . . . 

. (E) 

33,854 

.10 

.10 

••Westerly  Sun  . 

..(E&S) 

5,602 

.04 

.04 

ttV/oonsocket  Call  . . . , 

. (E) 

16,329 

.06 

.06 

VERMONT— PopuUtion,  352,428 


••Barre  Times  . 

..(E) 

7,453 

.04 

.03 

tfBrattleboro  Reformer  .. 

..(E) 

3,618 

.035 

.02 

••Burlington  Free  Presa.. 

..(M) 

16,293 

.06 

.06 

ttRutland  Herald  . 

..(M) 

13,431 

.055 

.055 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 
Record  . (E) 

5,003 

.025 

.02 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  443.683 


••Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E) 

6,874 

.05 

.03 

ttKeene  Scntinal  . (E) 

4,326 

.036 

.025 

••Manchester  Union-Leader 

(M&E) 

33,034 

.15 

.12 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulletin. 
••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 
ttCovernment  Statements,  April  1,  1930. 
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I.C.M.A.  ORGANIZES  NEW  DEPARTMENT  TO  SUPERVISE  BOY  WELFARE 


(Conthtucd  from  page  8) 
stops,  it  is  necessary  to  perfect  your 
carrier  organization  to  a  place  where 
a  newspaper  boy  requesting  an  increase 
must  accompany  his  request  by  the  names, 
initials  and  addresses  of  the  people  he  is 
going  to  serve  with  the  extra  papers. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  he  turn  in  names, 
initials,  addresses  and  reasons  of  all 
families  discontinuing  the  paper  when 
he  requests  his  order  cut.  If  the  stop 
is  on  account  of  nwving  the  carrier 
should  make  an  effort  to  report  the  new 
address  to  the  circulation  department. 
If  he  fails  the  district  manager  should 
exert  his  detective  ability  and  see  to  it 
that  the  proper  change  of  address  is  made 
on  the  circulation  records,  so  that  in 
reality  no  stop  or  no  start  occurs.” 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  session 
opened  with  papers  on  the  question 
“VMiat  -Are  the  Best  Methods  U.sed  in  Se¬ 
curing  Home  Delivered  Circulation,  In¬ 
cluding  Cost,  Results  Obtained,  and  Or¬ 
ders  Held  ?"  Papers  by  C.  T.  Buck, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Hepuhlican,  and  J.  G. 
Fletcher,  Omaha  Bcc-Ncws,  were  read. 
A.  F.  Ballentine,  GrcenHIIc  (S.C.)  Sews, 
was  prevented  by  the  death  of  his  father 
on  Saturday  from  delivering  his  pa|)er 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Buck's  paper,  read  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  news¬ 
paper  boy.  "If  premiums  are  used.”  he 
added,  “the  excess  premium  with  a  weekly 
or  monthly  collection  amounting  to  more 
than  $5  is  the  best.  For  quick  results, 
the  automobile  contest.  Where  premiums 
are  used,  better  re.sults  can  be  obtained 
if  a  delivery  charge  is  made  than  if  the 
premium  is  given  without  cost.” 

The  experience  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
circulation  department  with  wire  tying 
machines,  covering  seven  months,  was 
given  in  detail  by  C.  O.  Reville,  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  He  said : 

“About  seven  months  ago  the  Sun 
pai)ers  installed  wire  tying  machines  in 
the  delivery  room.  We  started  with  six 
and  now  have  21  in  oiK'ration.  Our 
machines  were  installed  rm  the  following 
terms:  $15  per  year  rental  i>er  machine 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  after  which  the 
rental  stops.  Parts  are  replaced  and 
service  rendered  without  charge  while  the 
machines  are  in  our  possession. 

“We  find  the  cost  of  wire  to  l)e  about 
30  per  cent  less  than  rope  and  there  is 
less  waste. 

“It  has  Itcen  mir  experience  that  better 
time  can  be  made  in  tying  small  and 
medium  size  packs  with  wire  than  with 
rope.  We  still  consider  rope  an  advantage 
over  wire  on  packs  in  excess  of  18  inches 
high.  .\s  the  packs  increase  in  size  the 
operation  of  tying  with  wire  is  slowed 
up.  This  no  doubt  is  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  to  tie  with  the  wire  machine 
a  man  must  work  with  part  of  his  papers 
over  the  edge  of  the  table  whereas  with 
rope  he  can  keep  the  weight  of  the  papers 
on  the  table.  I  understand  the  men  are 
not  as  fatigued  after  using  the  wire  tying 
machines  as  when  they  used  rope. 

“For  some  time  after  we  installed  the 
machines  numerous  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  about  loose  packs.  We  still  get 
these  complaints  but  now  that  our  men 
are  experienced  in  using  wire  they  are 
not  as  numerous  as  in  the  lieginning. 
We.  of  course,  had  similar  complaints 
when  rope  was  used  entirely  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  fewer  comnlaints  with  wire 
than  with  rope.  I  believe  the  packs, 
generally  speaking,  are  in  better  condi¬ 
tion  and  that  complaints  alxiut  loose  and 
broken  packs  have  been  reduced  some¬ 
what.  I  believe  further  that  the  use  of 
wire  makes  it  more  difficult  to  tamper 
with  packs  after  they  leave  the  office. 

“For  several  months  after  installing 
the  machines  we  received  many  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  use  of  wire,  particularly 
from  our  carriers.  It  was  claimed  the 
packs  were  difficult  to  carry,  that  the 
wire  cut  their  hands,  that  truck  drivers, 
street  car  and  railroad  men  refused  to 
lift  packs  from  their  conveyances  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wire  and  kicked  or  pushed 
them  off  instead.  The  complaints  just 
mentioned  are  gradually  decreasing. 

“We  have  not  been  able  to  cut  down 
on  help  in  the  mailing  room  since  the 


installation  of  the  machines.  We  do, 
however,  find  that  on  the  whole  we  are 
able  to  cut  down  the  time  in  getting 
the  various  editions  away  from  the  de¬ 
livery  room,  particularly  in  the  after¬ 
noon.” 

Frank  Roberts,  Rochester  (X.Y.) 
Times-L'nion,  also  had  a  paper  on  this 
subject. 

"F'fTective  Circulation  Promotion  and 
Its  Possibilities  Through  Carrier  Boy 
Salesmen”  was  discussed  by  Raphael 
Sturman,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Xews- 
Journal;  Lloyd  Smith,  Kansas  City  Kan¬ 
san,  and  W.  G.  Mercier,  Fort  Wayne 
(  I nd. )  Journal-Gasette. 

“New  orders  written  by  carriers  is 


business  obtained  on  the  merit  of  your 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Sturman  said.  Then 
he  told  of  his  experiences  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  drive : 

“The  speaker  conducted  a  campaign 
during  1929  in  which  some  600  boys 
participated.  Not  only  carriers,  but  am- 
liitious  boys  in  (Delaware  and  nearby 
sections  were  invited  to  participate. 

“Results  of  this  campaign  netted  us 
more  than  4,800  new  readers,  75  per 
cent  of  whom  have  continued  as  subscrib¬ 
ers  even  after  the  original  contract  ex¬ 
pired. 

“Of  the  6(X),  150  boys  were  rewarded 
with  a  two-day  trip  to  New  York  City.” 

That  the  first  step  in  increasing  cir- 


SEEN  AND  HEARD  AT  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS’ 
WEST  BADEN  MEETING 

U - - - ARTHUR  - 


iBy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbu) 

WEST  BADEN,  IND.,  June  19.— 
”  With  more  than  400  members, 
ladies,  and  guests  registered  Tuesday 
afternoon,  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  made  its  32d  an¬ 
nual  convention  the  largest  in  its  his¬ 
tory. 

Another  record  announced  at  the 
oiR'iiing  session  was  the  induction  of  170 
new  members  during  the  past  year. 
This  result,  far  ahead  of  any  past  en¬ 
rollment,  was  achieved  by  regional  com¬ 
mittees  directed  by  E.  P.  Schwartz, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  and 
Lou  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star,  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  respectively  of  trie 
membership  committee.  Each  appointed 
his  own  missionary  organization. 

*  *  * 

r  IGHT  past-presidents  were  noted 
"  among  the  attendance.  They  were 
R.  L.  McLean,  Rhiladelphia  Bulletin; 
Sidney  1).  Long,  H'ichita  (Ran.)  Eagle; 
James  McKernan,  Kings  County  De¬ 
livery  Company,  .\ew  York  and  'form¬ 
erly  Xcw  York  World;  E.  Roy  Hatton, 
Detroit  Free  Fress;  Charles  Payne, 
Indianapolis  Star;  Harold  Hough,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  Record-Tele¬ 
gram;  and  J.  M.  Annenberg,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger. 

*  « 

A  PROSPECTIVE  circulation  man- 
ager  was  announced  by  Joe  Bunt¬ 
ing,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 
Mrs.  Bunting  became  the  mother  of  a 
husky  boy  on  Saturday.  The  news  was 
broadcast  on  the  convention  blackboard 
and  Mr.  Bunting,  while  passing  out  the 
cigars,  informed  all  that  “Mother  and 
boy  were  in  fine  health.  ’ 

*  *  » 

A  ND  Rex  Fisher,  Decatur  (Ill.) 

Herald,  was  pushed  into  the  spot¬ 
light  as  a  blushing  bridegroom.  He  was 
married  Sunday  and  with  Mrs.  Fisher 
started  the  honeymoon  at  the  1.  C.  M.  A. 
meeting.  ♦  *  * 

Tp  IFTY  youngsters  in  military  blue 
were  landed  by  bus  at  the  convention 
Tuesday  morning.  They  were  the  Indi- 
aiwpolis  Nexi’s  Newslioy  Band,  directed 
by  J.  B.  \'anda worker,  and  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  Ray  S.  South,  News 
circulation  manager.  They  entertained 
the  ladies,  guests,  and  non-working  mem- 
liers  with  a  concert  Tuesday  afternoon, 
with  Miss  Ruth  Otte.  soloist,  supple¬ 
menting  the  instrumental  numbers. 

* 

'T’HE  honor  of  raising  the  flag  on  the 
•*-  convention  hotel  usually  awarded  to 
the  member  making  the  longest  journey 
to  the  convention  went  to  a  committee, 
all  of  whom  bad  travelled  from  the  far 
North  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  or  the 
Western  Canadian  prairies.  The  flag 
was  entrusted  to  Harry  H.  Cahill,  Seattle 
Times,  who  was  attended  in  his  assign¬ 
ment  of  unfurling  the  bunting  by  Charles 
L.  Baum  and  David  H.  Smith,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal;  Charles  Chaffee,  South¬ 
ern  California  Newspapers  Association, 
Beverly  Hills,  Cal. ;  E.  P.  Hopwood, 
Portland  Oregonian;  Lewis  E.  Haas, 
Non  Francisco  Chronicle;  J.  C.  Van 
Bentham,  San  Francisco  News;  J.  B.  T. 


Martin,  Spokane  Chronicle;  A.  J. 
Hilliker,  Calgary  (Alta)  Herald,  and 
Gordon  McDonald,  Sidney  (Nova 
Scotia)  Post. 

*  *  * 

PRESIDENT  STODGHILL  massed 
the  forces  of  his  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  behind  every  phase  of  the  con,- 
vention.  The  registration  desk  greetings 
were  in  charge  of  three  young  men  from 
the  Courier-Journal  business  staff.  A 
staff  of  news  and  rotogravure  photog¬ 
raphers  'haunted  indoor  and  outdoor 
sessions  gathering  pictures  for  the 
special  gravure  edition  delivered  by  air¬ 
plane  VN'ednesday  morning.  The  Courier- 
Journal  airplane  made  two  trips  daily, 
its  evening  arrivals  chasing  the  golfers 
on  several  holes  to  the  tall  trees  for 
shelter  against  the  not  wholly  understood 
wanderings  of  aircraft.  W.  Howe  Sad¬ 
ler  of  the  News  staff  provided  detailed 
stories  for  the  Courier-Journal  and 
Times  issues  delivered  to  the  delegates. 

'pilE  Courier-Journal  delegation  was 
increased  Wednesday  morning  by  the 
arrival  of  Judge  Robert  W.  Bingham, 
editor  and  publisher.  Brainerd  Platt,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president,  and  Emanuel 
Levi,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Mr.  Levi  arrived  Tuesday  night  with  the 
surprise  party  group,  who  provided  box¬ 
ing  exhibitions  (prizefights  being  taboo 
under  Indiana  law)  for  the  circulators. 

*  *  * 

PRESIDENT  PHILIP  L.  THOM- 
SON  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  wired  his  congratulations  on  the 
“intelligent  and  sincere  approach  to  the 
problems  of  circulation”  evidenced  in 
the  1.  C.  M.  A.  program.  The  A.  B.  C. 
was  represented  in  person  by  O.  C.  Harn, 
managing  director ;  E.  W.  Chandler, 
chief  auditor,  and  William  Hoffman, 
New  York  manager. 


C  ETH  MOORE,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  was 
unable  to  sit  in  the  circulation  clinic. 
He  explained  in  his  letter  of  regrets  that 
the  Eagle’s  new  plant  was  being  opened 
Tuesday  with  all  the  ceremonies  requi¬ 
site  to  such  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
newspaper  ending  its  ninth  decade  of 
service. 

* 

JULES  BRAZIL,  a  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  entertainer,  organ¬ 
ized  the  get-together  party  Monday 
night  with  piano  solos,  a  running  mono¬ 
logue  with  frequent  personal  references, 
and  plenty  of  Harry  louder  imitations. 
His  piano  performances  and  the  skill 
with  the  old  black  bones  displayed  by 
H.  J.  Babb  of  the  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Sexvs  helped  to  get  members  into  the 
convention  all  approximately  on  sched¬ 
ule  time. 

*  *  ♦ 

WG.  ANDREWS,  St.  Paul  Dispatch 
•  and  Pioneer-Press,  proved  his  skill 
at  golfing  with  a  low  net  of  67,  carry¬ 
ing  off  first  prize.  R.  L.  Mcl^an,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  took  second  low  net 
with  a  74.  M.  McBride  won  low  gross 
with  90  and  J.  N.  Black,  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  had  a  97  for  second  low 
gross. 


culation  through  the  activities  of  tht 
carrier  boys  was  to  be  sure  that  he  midt 
an  adequate  income  was  the  point  stressed 
by  Mr.  Smith.  “Proper  pay,  either  in 
the  form  of  prizes  or  hard  cash  income 
from  his  route  is  absolutely  necessary," 
he  said. 

Comparing  the  carrier  with  the  solic- 
itors  paid  on  a  salary  basis,  Mr.  Me:, 
cier  declared  himself  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  the  former.  He  said : 

“You  will  find  that  the  carrier  will 
bring  in  a  greater  percentage  of  good, 
new  business.  When  people  give  the 
boys  orders,  they  really  want  the  paper 
and  the  chances  for  permanent  suhsaib- 
ers  being  added  to  your  list  are  very 
good. 

“On  the  other  hand,  the  solicitor  ‘talks 
or  high  pressures  the  prospect  into  sign¬ 
ing  up  and  many  times  the  person  sign¬ 
ing  the  subscription  order  really  wants 
to  get  the  solicitor  out  of  the  house,  and 
diww  discontinue  the  paper  within  a  few 
days.  These  short  term  subscriptions  ar 
very  costly  and  unwanted.” 

E.  P.  Hopwood,  Portland  Oregonian, 
and  C.  H.  Herring,  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
Times,  told  tbe  stories  of  tbeir  news¬ 
papers  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
motor  delivery  routes.  Mr.  Hopwood 
was  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  such  delivery,  and  told  in  de¬ 
tail  the  growth  of  the  method  of  the 
Oregonian,  covering  14  years.  His  ac¬ 
count  will  be  found  on  page  44  of  this 
issue. 

Mr.  Herring  maintained  that  “agent 
delivery  by  motor  is  profitable  while  in¬ 
dividual  delivery  is  a  very  costly  prop¬ 
osition.” 

“The  Raleigh  Times,”  be  said,  “at  one 
time  was  maintaining  15  motor  delivery 
routes  to  the  individual  into  the  rural 
sections.  However,  at  this  time  prac¬ 
tically  one-half  of  these  routes  have 
been  eliminated  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  cost  of  distribution.  We  do 
maintain  motor  delivery  to  several  of 
our  agents  and  in  a  few  cases  to  the 
individual  on  about  five  routes. 

“Practically  every  newspaper  is  study¬ 
ing  ways  to  economize  and  is  it  a  good 
business  policy  to  sell  a  paper  at  $6  per 
year  and  pay  $10  to  deliver  it  to  the  con¬ 
sumer?  Motor  delivery  has  proved  its 
worth  more  satisfactorily  than  railroads 
in  eliminating  missing  bundles  of  papers 
and  late  arrivals  and  is  also  a  labor  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  mailing  room  as  trucks  can  be 
loaded  in  bulk  instead  of  individual  bun¬ 
dles.  It  is  also  a  means  in  not  only  giv¬ 
ing  better  service  but  later  news  to  its 
subscribers. 

“The  1 5  motor  routes  maintained  by 
the  Times  proved  a  good  circulation 
builder,  and  the  only  objection  was  the 
almost  prohibitive  cost.  These  routes 
were  delivering  about  3, .500  papers  per 
day  to  the  individual  rural  homes.  The 
Times  did  not  own  the  trucks  but  con¬ 
tracted  for  them.  We  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  a  man  100  per  cent  of  what 
he  realized  out  of  his  papers,  and  also 
a  bonus  of  from  $5  to  $.30  per  week 
extra  for  operating  expenses. 

“We  do  have  two  motor  routes  at  the 
present  time  that  are  profitable.  They 
arc  operated  by  bus  on  the  highway's. 
We  have  Ixiys  that  ride  the  buses  who 
throw  the  papers  to  the  hornes  along  the 
highway  and  at  the  same  time  look  out 
for  the  agency  bundles  at  the^^  towns 
where  these  bundles  are  dropped.” 

C.  L.  Stretch,  Philadelphia  Builds*’ 
and  Harold  Hough,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Bulletin,  were  the  final  speakers 
before  the  Ro'und  Table  meeting  at  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  session.  Their  sub¬ 
ject  was  “Are  Joint  or  Competitirt 
Agencies  in  Country  Towns  Best  for 
Competitive  Newspapers?”. 

“We  have  found,”  Mr.  Hough  stated, 
“that  combination  news  agencies  are  not 
satisfactory,  except  where  we  desire  only 
a  small  circulation,  or  in  cases  where 
we  merely  wish  representation  and  are 
permitted  to  tie  onto  some  other  news- 
paf^r  delivery  and  therefore  obtain  > 
delivery  which  we  could  not  hope  W 
maintain  ourselves.  Then  we  do  look 
favor  to  the  combination  agency,  b® 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Promote  and  Sell!  —  and  1930 
Will  Take  Care  of  Itself  — 

Last  year  advertisers  of  automobiles,  accessories,  gasoline  and  oil 
and  tires  increased  their  national  newspaper  advertising  invest¬ 
ment  nearly  one-third  over  1928. 

With  half  of  1930  gone  it  seems  a  certainty  that  they  will  exceed 
1928  again. 

During  1929  selling  was  comparatively  easy  because  business  was 
rushing. 

This  year  only  those  newspapers  which  tell  their  market  and 
coverage  story  regularly  are  making  the  grade. 

Most  of  them  are  finding  that  Editor  Publisher,  reaching 
executives  who  were  responsible  for  nearly  94%  of  the  1929 
automotive  advertising  volume,  is  the  best  place  for  their  market 
messages. 

Give  these  men  an  eyeful  about  your  newspapers'  market  regularly 
in  Editor  Publisher,  and  your  1930  automotive  advertising 
volume  will  rank  with  the  best  year  your  paper  has  ever  enjoyed. 

Remember,  the  ones  you  must  reach,  are  the  very  same  ones 
reached  every  week  by  your  Editor  <§^  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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(Continued  from  page  48) 
frankly  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  other 
newspaper.” 

Wednesday  morning’s  meeting  opened 
with  the  subject  "Accident  Costs,  Preven¬ 
tion,  etc.,  in  Use  of  Automobiles  and 
Trucks,”  with  papers  by  W.  C.  Hixson, 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard;  C.  R. 
Deuell  Chicago  Evening  American,  and 
N.  R.  Hoover,  New  York  World. 

Mr.  Hixson  cited  figures  furnished 
him  by  insurance  ccxnpanies  showing  that 
vehicle  defects  are  contributing  factors 
in  at  least  15  per  cent  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents,  and  told  of  the  various  methods 
advocated  to  impress  drivers  with  the 
importance  of  accident  prevention. 

“One  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
accidents  in  connection  with  the  delivery 
of  papers,”  Mr.  Hixson  said,  “results 
from  the  loading  and  unloading  of 
bundles  of  papers,  and  in  this  connection 
a  warning  should  be  sounded  against 
insurance  companies  which  do  not  include 
in  their  policies,  coverage  for  the  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading  hazard.  It  must 
stated  that  certain  companies  in  their 
policies  cover  only  the  driving  hazard. 

“Mention  should  be  made  of  the  need 
at  the  present  time  for  adequate  limits 
under  automobile  public  liability  and  prop¬ 
erty  damage  insurance.  Awards  of 
$25,000  and  over  because  of  personal  in¬ 
jury  are  not  infrequent  in  these  days  of 
complex  motor  vehicle  traffic.  The  trend 
of  the  times  is  toward  larger  verdicts 
and  the  need  for  proper  limits  under 
automobile  liability  and  property  damage 
should  be  properly  recognized  by  news¬ 
papers  operating  fleets  of  cars.” 

Much  interest  was  evidenced  in  the 
description  by  Mr.  Deuell  of  the  safety 
plan  under  which  the  American  oper¬ 
ates  its  trucks. 

Stating  that  newspaper  drivers,  in  his 
opinion,  were  more  careful  and  efficient 
than  the  majority  of  operators,  Mir. 
Deuell  declared  that  the  American  was 
particular  to  choose  only  careful  men 
with  excellent  records  and  to  school 
them  constantly  in  safety  methods. 
Drivers  are  graded  in  four  classes — 
A  three-month  run  without  an  accident 
giving  a  man  a  Class  D  rating,  six 
months  Class  C,  nine  months.  Class  B, 
and  12  months  Class  A.  While  a  high 
rating  does  not  carry  increased  pay,  it 
is  much  coveted  by  drivers  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  oi  their  ability  and  is  useful  in 
obtaining  employment  elsewhere. 

Accident  cases  come  before  a  Safety 
Commission,  known  to  the  drivers  as  a 
“kangaroo  courtl’v  This  is  composed 
of  the  assistant  circulation  manager, 
chief  of  the  claims  department  and  gar¬ 
age  superintendent.;  Drivers  have  'to 
demonstrate  completely  how  an  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  and  the  Commission  places 
responsibility.  Drivers  held  responsible 
for  a  serious  accident  are  discharged. 

Mr.  Hoover  told  how  the  World 
analyzed  all  its  accidents  as  reported  by 
the  drivers,  giving  specified  points  for  the 
various  factors  in  the  case  based  on  three 
classifications :  VV’hose  fault,  what  was  the 
cost,  and  the  extent  of  personal  injury. 
“That  we  are  making  progress  in  de¬ 
creasing  accidents,”  Mr.  Hoover  stated, 
“is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  10^  we 
enjoyed  a  decrease  in  our  insurance  per 
car  of  23  per  cent  below  that  of  1927, 
and  in  1929  a  decrease  of  42  per  cent 
below  1928.  which  means  a  decline  of 
65  per  cent  in  two  years.  For  the  year 
1930  we  got  still  another  cut  of  11  per 
cent.  .All  of  which  means  that  three 
years’  compaigning  with  our  chauffeurs 
has  represented  a  cut  of  76  per  cent  in 
our  personal  injury  insurance  rate.” 

A.  W.  Davis,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  gave  a  particularly  informative 
paper  telling  the  reasons  his  paper  uses 
trucks  in  preference  to  train  service. 

“Our  first  and  main  reason.”  he  said, 
“is  early  delivery  service.  Experience 
has  taught  us  that  the  service  rendered 
by  truck  is  far  superior  to  train  as  the 


able  us  to  save  from  one- fourth  to  three- 
fourths  cents  per  pound,  our  average 
cost  being  75c  per  100  lbs.,  whereas  the 
baggage  rate  is  90c  per  100  lbs.,  Ic  per 
lb.  for  expressage  and  l^zC  for  outside 
mail. 


Register-Tribune,  on  “What  Stands  Out 
as  My  Most  Important  Work  in  Get¬ 
ting  Circulation?” 

Mr.  Schwartz  said  that  he  had  made 
much  progress  in  getting  mail  circula¬ 
tion.  and  that  he  had  gotten  good  re¬ 


channel  of  a  more  productive  and  a 
"lake  S: 

job  of  delivering  newspapers  a  murt 
sought-after  job  among  school  bovs  w 
others  dna 
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school  was  explained  by  Charles  Pav» 
circulation  manager,  as  follows: 


“The  salesmanship  school  was  organ 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  training  our  car 
riers.  This  can  only  be  done  by  inten'. 
sive  work.  Weekly  classes  are  held  with 
the  district  managers  who  are  taught 
how  to  sell  the  Star.  The  men  then  Iwld 
a  class  once  a  week  with  their  carrier 
boys.  They  are  taught  how  to  sell  the 
Star  by  learning  all  about  the  news  con¬ 
tent  so  that  when  they  call  upon  a  pros¬ 
pective  subscriber  they  are  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  detail  all  the  features  and  news 
stories. 


S.  N.  Rosoff 


W.  C.  Hixon 


Jack  Estes 


Joseph  M.  Bunting 


trucks  will  average  35  miles  per  hour 
making  all  stops  while  accommodation 
trains  will  not  average  more  than  20 
miles  per  hour. 

“Second — Economy.  The  trucks  en- 


“Third — Convenience.  We  can  arrange 
truck  schedules  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  our  editorial  department  instead  of 
having  press  start  to  meet  train  leaving 
time.  If  we  go  to  press  a  few  minutes 
late,  which  happens  quite  often  in  our 
plant,  trucks  must  wait  until  loaded 
before  leaving  while  trains  leave 
promptly  on  schedule.  W’e  also  do  away 
with  the  delivery  from  plant  to  depot 
which  is  an  added  savings  in  both  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor. 

“Trucks  are  required  to  deliver  pack¬ 
ages  to  branch  railroads  at  different 
towns.  This  refers  to  small  roads  not 
running  into  Memphis  and  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  transfer  from  one  depot  to  an¬ 
other  if  we  were  using  train  service.” 

Mr.  Davis  said  his  paper  preferred 
to  contract  for  trucking  rather  than 
owning  the  trucks  because  the  upkeep 
of  the  equipment  and  the  trouble  and 
bother  of  refueling  would  entail  much 
bookkeeping  and  in  the  end  would  be 
more  expensive.  He  said  the  news¬ 
paper  was  able  to  get  low  rates  because 
the  papers  were  carried  by  operators 
who  also  carried  other  freight. 

Other  papers  on  this  subject  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Walter  Hoots,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  and  George  Erb,  Jr.,  Buffalo 
News. 

John  R.  Marks,  .■Ishn’ille  fN.C.) 
Cithen,  speaking  on  best  methods  of 
getting  country  subscril)ers.  said  that  he 
had  found  that  consistent  letter  writing 
on  the  part  of  the  office  force  brought 
the  best  results.  When  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  subscriber  this  way,  he  said, 
“you  have  sold  the  paper  on  its  merits, 
and  the  agent,  himself,  has  in  each  sub¬ 
scription  an  investment  of  time  and  effort, 
thus  causing  him  to  place  a  higher  value 
upon  the  continued  patronage  of  the 
subscribers.” 

Mr.  Marks  suggested  that  circulation 
men  check  their  truck  routes  to  find 
out  whether  they  could  not  do  better  by 
using  the  postal  service  or  express  com¬ 
panies. 

L.  E.  Rrumleu,  Houston  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  also  had  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

L.  J.  Hoffmann,  St.  Louis  Star,  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  “Serial  Stones : 
How  to  Promote  Them  to  Gain  New 
Readers.”  His  talk  appears  on  page  46 
on  this  issue. 

Other  papers  were  read  at  this  session 
by  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News-Journal, 
and  Ernest  P.  Schwartz,  Des  Moines 


.suits,  in  this  regard,  by  employing  solic¬ 
itors  on  both  a  salary  and  a  straight 
commission  basis.  He  disparaged  the 
"habit”  of  paying  commissions  to  post¬ 
masters,  and  the  giving  of  premiums  to 
obtain  subscriptions.  “Selling  the  paper 
on  its  merits  makes  readers  easier  to 
hold,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Estes  pointed  out  that  hard  work 
was  usually  the  answer  to  all'  circula¬ 
tion  problems,  and  said  that  subscriptions 
obtained  to  prize  campaigns  were  usually 
of  no  lasting  value.  He  believed,  he 
said,  that  circulators  should  go  forward 
under  the  slogan :  “Not  how  fast ; 
but  how  safe.” 

O.  C.  Harn,  managing  director,  and 
E.  W.  Chandler,  chief  auditor  of  the 
•Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  explained 
technicalities  of  the  new  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers’  statement  forms,  which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  hopes  to  have  ready  for  use  in  Oc¬ 
tober. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  interesting 
(|uestion  in  the  circulation  department's 
field  than  that  of  the  Newspaper  Boy. 
In  him,  as  many  of  the  papers  read  so 
far  have  indicated,  the  newspapers  plant 
their  trust  for  continued  service  and 
progress.  In  most  cases  he  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  delivery  service,  and  as  such 
is  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  circulation 
managers. 

.And  .so  the  Wednesday  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  started  with  a  symposium  on  “The 
Newspaper  Boy.”  with  brief  talks  by 
Howard  W.  Stodghill,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  :  R.  L.  McLean,  Philadelpha  Bul¬ 
letin ;  M.  H.  Brandon,  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Ohsersvr;  L.  M.  Hammond.  Ir.,  Boston 
Transcript :  L.  W.  McF'etridge,  Tulsa 
World;  W.  D.  Miller,  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  and  R.  E.  Mohler,  Colorado 
.springs  (Col.)  Gacette-Telcgraph. 

Mr.  Brandon  disparaged  the  hap¬ 
hazard  manner  in  which  newspaper  Itoys 
were  paid.  Reviewing  the  nast  12  years, 
Mr.  Brandon  said  the  earnings  of  news¬ 
paper  Ixiys  ‘liave  not  doubled  as  have 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  practically 
all  other  workers.  I  often  wonder  how 
many  publishers  have  studied  that  angle 
of  their  circulation  managers’  prob¬ 
lems  ?” 

Mr.  Brandon  said  that  by  making  the 
job  more  remunerative  and  pleasant  for 
the  newspaper  boy,  much  would  be  ac¬ 
complish^  in  deflecting  the  efforts  of 
the  “so-called  social  workers”  into  “some 


•The  great  bugbear  of  circulation  man-  ! 
agers.  “Stops,”  has  been  enormously  re-  I 
duced.  We  feel  that  the  answer  lies  in 
some  such  plan,  as  our  stops  are  now  a  ' 
negligible  factor.  The  subscril^r  who 
now  tries  to  stop  the  Star  from  coming 
to  her  home  has  a  budding  young  sales¬ 
man  instead  of  a  newspaper  carrier  to 
combat  and  before  he  gets  through  she 
realizes  as  never  before  the  advantages 
of  our  paper  as  a  household  organization. 

“However,  we  do  not  stop  with  sales¬ 
manship,  we  teach  the  boys  carefully  in 
regard  to  every  phase  of  handling  the 
route,  such  as  delivering  and  collecting 
and  make  sure  that  they  understand  the 
relation  of  the  circulation  departmem  to 
the  other  departments  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Our  plan  of  paying  lor  new  busi¬ 
ness  also  gives  the  carrier  a  genuine  in¬ 
terest  in  holding  his  circulation  up.  Hie 
boys  are  paid  only  once  a  month  and  then 
receive  money  only  for  their  average  in¬ 
creases  for  the  month.  In  this  manner, 
orders  do  not  mean  so  much  to  the  boy; 
what  he  is  interested  in  is  keeping  liis 
circulation  as  high  as  possible  at  all 
times,  an  interest  which  coincides  exactly 
with  ours. 

“This  system,  in  its  entirety,  has  been 
in  use  at  the  Star  for  only  one  year.  But 
in  that  time  it  has  clearly  proved  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  this  year  we  can  expect 
even  better  results.  Out  of  a  total  of 
7,632  increase  paid  for  last  year  (Jan. 
1929-Jan.  1930)  our  actual  gain  was 
5,469.  In  other  words  the  actual  gain 
was  71.66  per  cent  of  the  gain  paid  for." 

Following  Mr.  Payne,  R.  J.  Corrigaa 
Ao.r  Angeles  Examin.fr,  read  a  paper  wi 
“What  Circulation  Methods  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Are  Improvements  Over 
Methods  in  the  East  ?”  and  a  round  tabk 
meeting  covering  many  subjects  closed 
the  day’s  sessions. 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Thursday,  air¬ 
plane  newspaper  delivery  was  discussed, 
both  from  its  present  angle  and  its  future 
possibilities,  by  Joseph  Bunting,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Pantograph :  T.  C.  Mont- 
eomery,  Detroit  Nezvs,  and  W.  .A.  Cord- 
ingley,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune. 
Mr.  Bunting  said: 

"The  greatest  value  received  from  our 
planes,  from  a  circulation  standpoint, 
has  not  been  speedier  delivery  spvia. 
although  the  planes  have  occasionally 
been  used  to  good  effect  for  this  pur* 
pose,  but  rather  from  a  promotional  and 
good-will  angle,  and  because  we  base 
used  the  planes  to  advantage  in  obtaining 
spot  news  coverage  on  stories 
at  a  distance  and  have  livened  our  col¬ 
umns  with  hundreds  of  fine  air  pictures. 

"Our  experience  in  delivering  papers 
by  plane  has  been  limited  to  emergency 
trips  occasioned  by  missed  train  or  truclt 
connections,  and  to  special  delivery  sen’- 
ice  rendered  last  fall  in  connection  wit 
the  World  Series.  On  this  latter  oo 
casion.  because  of  a  late  deadline,  we  used 
the  plane  to  get  the  complete  story  o 
each  game  to  readers  in  outlying  toOT 
impossible  to  serve  otherwise 
tion  containing  the  final  score  and  cw 
plete  story.  At  this  time  we  also  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  complete  practicability 
dropping  bundles  from  the  *  fi-lil 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  a  landing  n 
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attended  CIRCULATORS’  CONVENTION 
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Participating  in  the  I.C.M.A.  discussions  at  West  Baden  this  week  were 
(left  to  right):  John  R.  Marks,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen;  R.  J.  Seeman, 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Lou  Hoffman,  St.  Louis  Star;  S.  W.  McFetridge, 
Tulsa  ff  'orld,  and  Horace  Powell,  Nashville  Banner. 


at  each  town  and  saving  considerable 
time  otherwise  necessary  in  making  a 
number  of  landings.” 

Before  the  Detroit  News  bought  an 
airplane  last  summer,  Mr.  Montgomery 
said  the  paper  had  experimented  with 
charter  service  and  found  it  undepend¬ 
able  and  costly.  , 

“But  with  the  new  plane,  he  added, 
“we  set  out  to  till  the  needs  of  three 
different  departments  in  a  general  way 
and  to  better  define  our  future  require¬ 
ments.  To  meet  three  major  require¬ 
ments  we  sought  first  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  speed  to  hasten  reporters  and 
photographers  covering  spot  news  at 
distant  points.  Second,  we  found  there 
was  no  commercial  airplane  on  the 
market  that  would  carry  the  newspaper 
load  we  might  want  to  carry,  so  we 
arbitrarilv  settled  on  a  newspaper  capa¬ 
city  of  .=ibO  pounds.  Our  third  require¬ 
ment  called  for  special  features  to 
facilitate  aerial  photography. 

“From  our  experience,  and  from  the 
experience  of  other  papers,  we  are  able 
to  draw  three  conclusions  concerning  the 
status  of  aircraft  transportation  as  it 
applies  to  circulation  and  other  news¬ 
paper  departments  today.  These  are  as 
follows : 

“First,  the  average  airline  is  not  as 
dependable  as  the  railroad  and  other 
means  of  ground  transportation.  And  it 
is  much  more  expensive. 

“Second,  chartered  service  is  valuable 
when  special  occasion  warrants  it  and  it 
can  be  arranged  in  advance.  If  it  can¬ 
not  be  arranged  in  advance  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  dependable  for  newspaper  use. 

“Third,  the  operation  of  a  newspaper’s 
own  planes  is  more  dependable  and  less 
expensive  than  chartered  service.” 

Mr.  Montgomery  predicted  that  future 
development  of  the  airplane  industry 
would  change  the  complexion  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Schwartz  said  that  the  Register 
and  Tribune’s  plane  had  aided  circula¬ 
tion  only  in  an  indirect  way.  but  that 
“much  good-will  and  advertising  has 
been  derived.  The  simplest  way  to  ex¬ 
press  our  enthusiasm  in  the  use  of  the 
airplane  is  to  say  that  a  month  ago  we 
bought  a  second  plane — a  Stinson,  eight- 
passenger  monoplane  with  a  425  horse¬ 
power  “Wasp”  motor  and  radio 
equipped.” 

The  convention  closed  with  a  talk  by 
W.  E.  Pruett,  IVilminoton  (N.C.)  Star- 
News,  who  suggested  that  circulation 
managers  “forget  the  fact  that  ‘All 
Other’  is  a  paid  classification  and  con¬ 
centrate  their  efforts  to  their  city  and 
suburban  territory. 

expense  of  maintaining  ‘All 
Otner’  is  so  great  as  to  make  it  imprac¬ 
ticable.”  he  said. 

,  Election  of  officers  preceded  the  ad¬ 
journment. 

COLUMNIST  VISITS  NEW  YORK 

Harlan  Miller,  writer  of  a  daily 
column.  “Over  The  Coffee”  for  the  Des 
■Woinej  Register,  spent  last  week  in  New 
his  vacation.  He  motored  to 
the  East,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Miller. 

mnng  his  stay  he  interviewed  Rudy 

allee  and  other  Broadway  notables. 


WOMAN  CITY  EDITOR 

Mr*.  Laura  Vitray  Join*  Staff  of 
New  York  Evening  Graphic 

Mrs.  I^ura  Vitray,  formerly  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  became  New  York’s 
only  woman  city  editor  this  week  when 
she  joined  the  Setv  York  Evening 
Graphic  in  that  capacity. 

Mrs.  Vitray  is  a  native  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  where  she  started  newspaper  work 
on  the  Trenton  Times.  Following  that 
she  worked  for  a  time  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American. 

Subsequently  .she  came  to  New  York 
where  she  joined  the  staff  of  Columbia 
University. 

ADELBERT  J.  MOSS 

Adelbert  J.  Moss,  who  was  for  30 
years  connected  with  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  died 
this  week  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  aged  74 
years. 


TRANSFERRED  TO  PARIS 

Jean  Knight,  Minister  of  France  at 
Ottawa  since  1928,  has  been  recalled  to 
Paris  to  take  over  the  post  of  Chief  of 
Press  Services  in  the  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs. 

PRESS  ROOM  ZLOSED 
AT  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

Publicity  Office*  Moved  to  20 

Broad  Street — Secretary  State* 
Writer*  Not  Barred  from 
Exchange 

Facilities  for  financial  reporters  were 
curtailed  this  week  with  removal  of  the 
publicity  offices  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  a  new  location  at  20  Broad 
street.  Although  the  new  quarters  are 
larger  than  the  former  offices  certain 
conveniences  provided  for  the  press  have 
been  abolished. 

The  old  offices  contained  two  tele¬ 
phones  which  reporters  were  allowed  to 
use  in  communicating  with  their  papers. 
The  newspaper  men  looked  upon  the 
offices  as  a  sort  of  headquarters  for 
them  since  abolition  of  the  regular  Stock 
Exchange  press  room  two  years  mo. 

Under  the  new  arrangement  a  finan¬ 
cial  reporter  told  F'ditor  &  Publisher 
this  week,  the  use  of  the  publicity  office 
as  a  press  room  is  discouraged. 

.\t  the  pub'icity  offices  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  it  was  denieil  that  any  striking 
change  had  been  made  in  the  method  of 
handling  news.  Reporters  have  not  been 
barred  from  the  Stock  Exchange,  Editor 
&  Publisher  was  informed. 

“That’s  the  last  thing  the  exchange 
would  think  of  doing,”  was  the  state¬ 
ment  made  at  the  office  of  Tracy  Sut- 
live,  secretary  of  the  Exchange.  A 
statement  from  Mr.  Sutlive's  office  said: 

“The  only  change  in  the  manner  of 
handling  news  is  the  fact  that  up  to  the 
time  of  moving  into  new  quarters  there 
were  two  telephones  so  situated  as  to 
be  available  to  reporters,  and  in  the  new 
offices  it  has  been  impossible  to  make 
such  an  arrangement.” 


THE  LATEST  IN  EDITORS’  DESKS 


Modernistic  furniture  installed  in  the  office  of  William  Feather,  Cleveland. 


^HIS  new  office  equipment  installed 
by  William  Feather  in  his  office  in 
Cleveland  was  built  in  France  on  Mr. 
Feather’s  orders.  The  desk  contains  no 
drawers,  and  is  made  of  walnut  and 
iron.  The  seat  of  the  chair  is  about  15 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  top  of  the 
desk  about  25  inches,  six  inches  lower 
than  the  standard  office  de.sk. 

“The  design  is  thoroughly  utilitarian,” 
Mr.  Feather  says.  “There  is  no  more 
art  in  this  desk  than  is  found  in  an  iron¬ 
ing  board  or  a  kitchen  cabinet. 

“I  have  found  that  the  low  top  suits 
my  work,  since  I  do  all  my  writing  on 
a  typewriter  and  use  the  desk  only  as  a 
place  to  lay  papers  and  sign  letters.  The 
low  chairs  and  the  low  top  make  con¬ 
versation  much  easier  and  more  informal 
than  is  the  case  when  a  huge  desk  comes 


between  host  and  guest.” 

Mr.  Feather  believes  we  have  clung 
too  long  to  traditional  designs  in  office 
design.  He  does  not  advocate  this  par¬ 
ticular  equipment  for  all  needs.  “Each 
profession  requires  its  special  tools,”  he 
says.  “The  m<Klernist  recognizes  this 
difference  and  lets  the  desk  and  other 
furniture  design  themselves.” 

Mr.  Feather  got  his  early  training  on 
the  Cleveland  Press.  From  the  editorial 
end  he  entered  advertising  as  assistant  to 
the  late  J.  H.  Patterson  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company.  Then  he  be¬ 
came  a  writer  and  publisher  of  house 
organs,  and  with  this  owner  of  a  large 
printing  concern.  His  writings  on  busi¬ 
ness  philosophy  are  used  daily  by  several 
newspapers.  He  is  president  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Feather  Company. 


CUSTOMERS’  VIEWS  IN 
PRIZE  UTILITY  COPY 

Bo*ton  Electric  Company  Interviewed 
7,000  U*er*  of  Electricity  Before 
Institutional  Copy  Wa* 
Written 

The  public  of  Boston  had  a  hand  in 
preparing  a  series  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Edison  Electric  Illu¬ 
minating  Company  of  that  city,  one  of 


Prize-winning  Edison  copy. 


which  won  a  silver  cup  as  the  best  of  its 
kind  submitted  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  Public  Utilities  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Edison  ^mpany  is  keeping  half 
a  dozen  advertising  campaigns  on  dif¬ 
ferent  themes  running  in  the  Boston 
newspapers.  When  it  came  to  preparing 
institutional  copy,  Earle  W.  Lancaster, 
assistant  New  England  manager  for 
Doremus  &  Co.,  advertising  agency  in 
charge  of  the  account,  decided  to  take 
his  topics  from  the  company’s  custom¬ 
ers.  The  series  was  headed  “We  Looked 
at  Ourselves  Through  Our  Customers’ 
Eyes.” 

An  investigating  organization  re¬ 
tained  by  the  company  had  made  a  door- 
to-door  canvass  of  7,000  Edison  custom¬ 
ers  .  .  .  a.sking  whether  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  service  and  what  im¬ 
provements  were  desired.  Certain  ques¬ 
tions  were  repeatedly  asked  by  the  per¬ 
sons  canvassed.  Somewhat  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  company’s  officers,  it  was 
found  that  the  customers  were  interested 
in  such  matters  as  the  way  it  treated  its 
employes,  what  it  was  doing  to  bring 
new  industries  to  the  city,  whether  the 
Edison  radio  station  was  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  users  of  current,  and 
why  the  company  maintained  retail  shops 
for  the  .sale  of  electrical  equipment. 

•Accordingly  the  series  of  institutional 
advertisements  undertook  to  answer  these 
questions.  One  told  of  “facilities  for 
promoting  health,  education,  thrift,  and 
recreation  among  our  employes.”  An¬ 
other  described  the  company  as  “a 
booster  for  Greater  Boston.”  Another 
told  _  of  the  staff  of  home-service 
specialists,  “available  for  personal  visits 
to  the  homes  of  our  customers.”  Others 
were  headed:  “Why  there  is  an  Edison 
Shop  in  your  community,”  “Why  we  give 
electrical  advice,”  “VVhy  we  maintain 
WEEI,”  and  “Why  we  sell  appliances.” 
Still  others  in  the  series  are  to  follow. 

Mr.  I>ancaster,  who  prepared  the 
series,  al^  wrote  a  full-page  advertise¬ 
ment  which  won  the  first  prize  for  ad¬ 
vertising  of  an  electric  company  at  the 
1928  convention  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Advertising  Association.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  one  class  for  such  adver¬ 
tising. 

Another  advertisement  for  the  Edison 
company  won  first  prize  this  year  in  the 
electric  commercial  division.  This  was 
written  by  F.  Stanley  Hallett.  assistant 
account  executive  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  and 
dealt  with  better  lighting  of  churches. 
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DAILY  DISCONTINUES 
AIRPLANE  SERVICE 


McCook  (Neb.)  Gazette  Found 

Weather  Conditions  Inimical  to 

Regular  Scheduled  Delivery — 
Service  Started  9  Month*  Ago 

The  McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette 
last  week  annouiKed  the  discontinuance 
of  its  airplane  delivery  service.  Its 
plane.  “The  Newsboy,”  had  the  job  of 
deliverinR  papers  daily  over  a  380-mile 
route  covering  11  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
counties. 

■Asked  by  Editor  &  Publisher  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  move,  H.  1).  Strunk,  editor 
and  publisher,  said ; 

“.After  nine  months  operation  of  a 
plane  over  an  extensive  territory,  I  feel 
free  to  confess  that  it  is  not  practical 
at  this  time  for  two  reasons: 

“First  is  the  tremendous  expense  in¬ 
volved  in  flying,  which  is  gradually  being 
taken  care  of  in  the  lower  cost  of  air¬ 
planes  and  motor  efficiency,  which  is 
doubling  the  mileage  and  operating  costs. 

“Second,  the  elements  of  weather,  which 
are  not  being  overcome  to  any  remark¬ 
able  degree  with  the  improved  planes. 

“Here  is  what  I  found  in  the  nine 
month  operation  of  The  Newsboy,  with 
approximately  700  hours  of  flying  over 
88,000  miles  of  newspaper  routing : 

“Naturally,  a  daily  newspaper  delivered 
by  airplane  must  feature  service  —  fast 
service.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  the  airplane.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  all  agree  that  just  as  essential  an 
element  in  the  successful  newspaper  is 
regularity.  It  must  be  delivered  fast — 
speedy  is  the  essential  element  from  the 
time  the  story  is  written  until  is  reaches 
the  reader. 

“Consequently,  there  is  a  deadline,  a 
closing  time,  a  press  time  and  a  flying 
time. 

“Our  flying  time  was  three  o’clock  in 
the  aftern<ion.  Therefore,  every  after¬ 
noon  at  three  o’clock  it  was  just  as  es¬ 
sential  that  The  New.sboy  start  off  on 
its  380  mile  route  as  it  was  that  the 
deadline  be  recognized  and  the  press 
hour. 

“Rut  there  is  a  vast  difference.  Men 
can  control  the  deadline  and  they  can 
control  the  press  hour — they  cannot  as 
yet  control  the  elements  of  weather,  nor 
have  they  yet  built  an  airplane  that  can 
fly  successfully  in  rain,  wind,  sleet,  snow 
and  fog. 

“Consequently,  with  week  after  week 
of  inclement  weather,  during  which  time 
we  have  found  it  impossible  to  fly  our 
route  on  schedule,  we  have  figured  that 
consistency  is  more  imivirtant  than 
speed. 

“From  our  experience  I  feel  that  we 
have  gained  in  every  respect — circula¬ 
tion.  linage  and  experience. 

“If  we  were  to  attempt  to  do  the 
same  thing  over  again  we  would  have 
advantages  that  we  did  not  have  nine 
months  ago.  .Ariplaiies  have  taken  a  2.S 
per  cent  reduction  in  price;  new  planes 
will  handle  a  reasonable  load  on  much 
less  gasoline  and  oil  consumption,  and 
aviation  seems  to  be  getting  down  to  a 
business  basis  gradually  which  will 
hasten  the  day  when  more  planes  will  be 
used  in  circulation  work.  Personally, 
I  feel  that  the  venture  has  been  worth 
all  that  it  has  cost  us  and  that  the  day 
will  come  when  more  planes  will  be 
used  in  daily  newspaper  delivery  service.” 


CHANGES  IN  KOKOMO 

Glen  Rouch,  Miss  Lena  Shannon,  and 
M.  C.  Tull,  formerly  of  the  Kokomo 
find.)  Itispatch  staff,  have  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune. 
The  Tribune  recently  purchased  the 
Dispatch.  Carl  Cranmer,  managing 
editor  of  the  Dispatch,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  IndianapolU;  .Star. 


MOGENSEN  APPOINTED 

Effective  immediately,  M.  C.  Mogen- 
sen  &  Co.  will  represent  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register  nationally  and  exclu¬ 
sively,  it  was  announced  in  New  York 
this  week.  The  Mogensen  company  has 
been  representing  the  Register  on  the 
coast  for  some  years. 


MISSISSIPPI  PRESS  ELECTS  ' 


T.  M.  Hederman  of  Jacluon  Clarion-  j 
Ledger  I*  Named  President 

T.  M.  Hederman,  publisher  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Mississippi  Press 
Association  at  its 
recent  meeting  in 
Gulfport.  Other 
new  officers  are : 

H.  B.  Sanders  of 
the  Aberdeen  E.x- 
aminer,  first  vice- 
president;  Arthur 
\.  Smith,  Pas¬ 
cagoula  Chron¬ 
icle  Star,  second 
vice  -  president ; 

R.  L.  Brow  n, 

Jackson,  secre 
tary,  and  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Neal,  Car- 
rolton,  treasurer. 

Guy  P.  Clark, 
elected 


T.  M.  Hkdkhhan 


Clarksdale,  who  was 
member  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  F.  R.  Birdscll,  publisher  of  the 
y'azoo  City  Sentinel,  who  was  killed  sev¬ 
eral  months  ago,  died  at  sea  on  a  cruise 
which  followed  the  meeting.  J.  C.  Em¬ 
merich,  McConib  Enterprise,  was  named 
an  executive  committeeman  to  the 
N.  E.  A. 

G.  T.  Golson,  Houston ;  Lester  Wil¬ 
liams,  Tylertown;  E.  G.  Sellers.  Luce- 
dale;  D.  N.  Magruder,  Yaz<K>  City; 
George  W.  (Jodwin,  Terry  ;  (ieorge  Dale, 
Monticello;  J.  B.  Snyder,  Senetobia, 
were  named  delegates  to  the  N.E.A.  con¬ 
vention  in  Milwaukee. 


QUITS  RADIO  ASSOCIATION 


Grigtby-Grunow  Company  Charge* 
Monopoly  I*  Being  Formed 

Charging  that  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  .America  and  certain  associated  com¬ 
panies  are  preventing  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  from  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  stand  on  issues  of  vital  importance 
in  the  radio  industry,  B.  J.  (jrigsby, 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  the  Grigsby- 
Grunow  Company,  makers  of  Maje.stic 
radios,  announced  this  week  that  his  firm 
had  resigned  from  the  as.sociation. 

The  association’s  memliership  includes 
about  250  leading  makers  of  radio  sets. 

Mr.  (irigsby  charged  that  the  Radio 
CorjK>ratiou  and  its  associates  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  every 
phase  of  radio.  He  tlenounced  failure 
of  the  association  to  act  in  regard  to  the 
government  suit  to  prevent  completion 
of  a  new  combination  of  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration,  the  VN'estinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  .and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  in  the  radio  field. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Grigsby's  statement, 
Morris  Metcalf  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
president  of  the  Radio  Slanufacturers 
Association,  stated  that  the  resignation 
of  the  Grigsby-Gninow  C^impany  came 
at  the  request  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  asscKiation. 

“The  reason  for  the  request, ”  he  said, 
“has  nothing  to  do  with  the  patent  situa¬ 
tion  or  in  fact  any  {>liase  of  the  radio 
business  situation  as  it  now  exists." 


WILLIAM  T.  ADERTON 


St.  Loui*  Globe-Democrat  A(Iverti*ing 
Veteran  Die* 

St.  Louis,  June  19. — Funeral  services 
for  William  T.  Aderton,  manager  of 
the  financial  advertising  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  were  con¬ 
ducted  Tuesday  afternoon  here  and  the 
body  was  interred  in  Bellefontaine  cem¬ 
etery.  The  pallbearers  were  E.  Lansing 
Ray,  Thomas  R.  Collins,  Clifford  Day, 
Harry  C.  Gonter,  .Aderton  Samuel, 
Frank  C.  Thompson,  Kelton  E.  White 
and  Chauncey  Taylor. 

Mr.  Aderton  had  been  connected  with 
the  Globe- Democrat  for  25  years.  He  was 
69  years  old.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Lillie 
Houser  Aderton,  is  a  daughter  of  the 
late  D.  M.  Houser,  who  was  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Globe- 
1  >em<Krat. 


1930 


1925 


5 


in  u  years 

The  significant  thing 
about  Fort  Worth’s  sub¬ 
stantial  growth  is  that 
practically  all  of  the  past 
decade’s  increase  is  of  the 
5  years  just  past.  Now, 
160,892. 

Sales  volume  grows  easiest 
where  population  grows 
fastest.  A  6  million  dollar 
building  program  means 
ready  money — ready  re¬ 
sponse. 


W: 


1st  in  Texas 

in  national  line¬ 
age  in  1929 — be¬ 
cause  the  Star- 
Telegram  is  the 
home  paper  all 
over  wealthy 
West  Texas. 


125,000 

NET  PAID  CIRCULATION 
Daily  or  Sunday 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

JfOrt  tDortl)  UrtorD-f eiegram 


AMON  O.  CARTKR 
Prmlddiit  and  Pnbli*hrr 


A.  V.  SHIM  AN 

Vlef>-Prr*idc>nt  and  Adv.  Dirff**' 


Charter  Member,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


ASKS  CO-OPERATION 

To  Ehitor  &  Publisher:  Apropos  the 
current  discussion  regarding  college  in¬ 
struction  in  journalism  I  should  like  to 
state  a  few  personal  experiences  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the 
editor-critics  in  my  work  as  a  director 
of  a  college  curriculum  in  journalism. 

Tiring  of  preparing  imaginary  class 
exercises  I  made  a  serious  attempt  to  .se¬ 
cure  some  actual  “raw  material”  with 
which  the  practicing  newspaper  man 
works. 

I  wrote  first  to  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  a  leading  press  association,  ask¬ 
ing  for  promotion  material.  I  also  in¬ 
quired  if  it  would  be  possible  to  receive 
weekly  releases  and  state  letters,  promis¬ 
ing  that  none  of  the  copy  would  l)e  sub- 
mitte«l  to  students  before  the  release 
dates. 

The  courteous  reply  assured  me  that 
the  association  would  lie  happy  to  place 
me  on  the  mailing  list,  that  my  request 
was  entirely  legitimate,  and  that  I  would 
receive  some  material  shortly. 

Nothing  came  and  after  two  months  I 
wrote  again.  I  was  thanked  for  calling 
the  promotion  manager’s  attention  to  an 
oversight  and  again  was  assured  that  I 
would  receive  something.  I  did.  It  was 
two  maps  showing  the  extent  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  service  in  .\merica  and  world¬ 
wide.  I  pasted  these  on  the  wall  of  our 
latxiratory  and,  after  six  months,  wrote 
again.  This  time  I  got  a  half  dozen 
copies ,  of  the  ass<Kiation’s  manual  and 
a  copy  of  a  magazine  in  which  appeared 
an  article  complimentary  to  the  service. 

I  next  tried  a  leading  public  relations 
bureau.  It  took  two  months  for  a  reply. 
The  answer,  however,  was  signed  by  the 
distinguished  head  of  the  organization 
himself  and  was  encouraging.  It  prorn- 
ised  a  continuous  flow  of  publicity 
material.  I  am  still  waiting. 

.^s  I  was  losing  faith  in  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  practicing  newspaper  men  to  l>e 
of  any  assistance,  a  veteran  news  man 
from  one  of  the  foremost  newspapers  in 
the  Hast  spoke  on  the  campus.  Noting 
several  students  working  on  our  morgue 
in  our  journalism  lalioratory,  he  made  a 
promi.se  of  his  own  volition  to  help  us 
when  he  returned  home,  by  directing  the 
librarian  of  his  paper  to  send  material 
no  longer  useful  to  him  but  much  more 
valuable  to  a  teacher  of  journalism  than 
the  exercises  of  Rastian  or  Miller.  A 
day  or  two  later  he  wrote  of  his  own 
initiative  to  .say  that  he  had  not  forgot¬ 
ten  his  promi.se.  Nothing,  however,  ever 
came. 

.After  these  experiences  I  forgot  the 
busy  “big  Iwys”  in  the  metropolis  and 
concentrated  on  our  local  newspaper.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  no  way  by  which 
students  could  write  for  the  paper  and 
my  request  that  our  classes  be  permitted 
to  put  out  an  issue  of  the  paper  was  ic- 
fused.  This  same  daily  refuses  to  loan 
cuts  to  the  student  editors  and  charges  a 
dollar  for  a  mat  of  a  single-column  cut 
no  matter  how  old. 

I  should  like  to  see  "trade”  journalism 
instruction  given  a  fair  chance  before 
being  abandoned  as  a  “waste  of  time  and 
public  and  private  re.sources.”  to  quote 
the  F.niTOR  &  Publisher  editorial  of 
May  i.  I’nless  either  the  colleges  them¬ 
selves  or  the  newspapers  are  able  to  pro- 
yide  the  equipment  without  which  “trade” 
journalism  cannot  be  taught,  then  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism  ought  to 
be  alvdished  and  young  men  ambitious  of 
becoming  newspaper  men  should  be  ad¬ 
vised  to  go  to  some  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  to  learn  as  much  aliout  as  many 
things  as  possible.  We  don’t  need  special 
curricula  in  journalism  to  teach  courses 
•n  history,  government,  economics,  and 
sociology. 

Ci  RTis  Daniel  M.\cl)our.Ai.L. 
Head  of  Courses  in  Journalism,  Lehigh 
I  niversity. 


MR.  BUCK’S  STATEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher  ;  In  your  re¬ 
port  of  the  recent  conference  of  field 
managers,  held  in  Washington,  your 
ffporter  made  me  say  that  the  first 
»udit  of  the  circulation  of  a  country 


newspaper  is  not  specially  difficult,  the 
second  is  harder  to  get,  the  third  is  im¬ 
possible, 

W  hat  I  was  trying  to  say  is  that  the 
first  audit  is  comparatively  easy,  the 
second  more  difficult,  the  third  a  real 
achievement  liecause  it  shows  that  the 
publisher  is  convinced  of  the  value  of 
auditing  and  exjiects  to  go  on  with  it 
indefinitely.  This  is  the  meaning  that 
my  audience  seemed  to  get. 

Ole  Buck. 

Field  Manager,  Nebraska  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


THREESCORE  AND  TEN 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  June  21, 
1860  to  June  21,  1930 — seventy  years,  of 
which  time  I  have  given  a  little  over  40 
years  of  active  service  to  the  most  won¬ 
derful  line  of  work,  from  every  view 
point,  that  has  ever  existed  or  ever  will 
exist — Journalism. 

1  loved  it  in  the  old  days  when  every¬ 
thing  was  hard  to  accomplish.  I  love  it 
now,  when  I  am  able  to  visualize,  thanks 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  wonderful 
strides  that  have  been  made,  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  this  great  industry. 

Editor  &  Publisher  will  bear  the  date 
line  of  June  21  on  this  week’s  issue,  and 
on  this  day  I  will  end  the  long  journey 
of  threescore  and  ten.  Putting  aside  my 
years  of  blindness,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  I  can  still  cheerfully  greet  the  com¬ 
ing  of  each  day,  and  thank  Kind  Provi¬ 
dence  for  a  few  very  good  friends. 

I  greeted  the  initial  numliers  of  the 
Jountalist  and  the  Fourth  Estate,  and  I 
now  send  out  hearty  greetings  to  F'ditor 
&  Publisher,  my  dear  friend,  James 
Wright  Brown,  and  the  entire  staff,  with 
best  wishes  for  a  greater  future  and 
Prosperity. 

Edwin  T.  Jones, 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


BRIDGE  IDEA  COPYRIGHTED 

To  Editor  &•  Publishiji:  Under  the 
heading  of  “Dollar  Pullers”  in  your 
June  14  issue  was  explained  a  bridge 
contest  advertising  feature  as  published 
in  the  Toledo  Blade. 

This  feature  is  copyrighted  and  I  will 
appreciate  your  mentioning  this  in  your 
next  issue  .so  as  to  prevent  publishers 
unconsciously  using  the  campaign  with¬ 
out  authority.  Thanks. 

Sol  Dan, 

1535  South  College  street,  Tulsa,  Okla. 


REPORTER  PRAISED 


Bayonne  Writer  Aided  in  Conviction 
of  Murderer 

The  Haynmie  (N.J.)  Times  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  of  commendation  from 
Harlan  Besson,  assistant  prosecutor  of 
Hudson  County,  for  the  part  played  by 
F'llis  Shapiro,  its  police  reiKirter,  in  a 
murder  trial  and  conviction. 

Shapiro,  going  to  the  scene  of  a  fatal 
shooting  in  Bayonne.  March  .30,  picked 
up  an  empty  revolver  shell  which  later 
proved  of  pivotal  im(K)rtance  in  placing 
the  actual  scene  of  the  killing,  and  in 
sending  the  murderer,  a  colored  man.  to 
jail  for  .30  years  on  a  second  degree 
murder  charge. 


CANNON  THREATENS  SUITS 


Bishop  Considers  Possibility  of  Libel 
Actions  Against  Press 

Threats  of  extensive  libel  suits  against 
various  “wet  and  Roman  Catholic 
publications”  was  made  by  Bishop  James 
Cannon,  Jr.,  June  15.  in  a  statement 
issued  in  his  behalf  declaring  that  he 
had  consulted  counsel  to  determine 
whether  certain  publications  had  printed 
libelous  statements  against  him. 

The  statement  said  his  counsel  had 
been  asked  to  examine  “various  cartoons, 
editorials  and  alleged  news  articles  pub¬ 
lished  concerning  him  in  various  wet 
and  Roman  Catholic  publications  during 
the  past  two  years.”  with  a  view  to  de¬ 
termining  “basis  of  action  for  libel, 
either  civil  or  criminal.” 


BUSINESS  INDICATIONS  IN  ' 

INDIANA 

i  ARE  MIGHTY  OPTIMISTIC 

The  business  curve  of  Indiana  is  bejjinning 
to  show  an  upward  trend.  In  response  to 
seasonal  influences  many  lines  of  business 
in  Indiana  are  registering  gains.  Manufac- 
!  turing  industries  as  a  whole  are  more  active, 
especially  in  iron  and  steel,  automotive  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  flour  milling,  where  increases  are 
registered. 

Building  construction  registered  greater 
seasonal  activity  in  residential  projects, 

I  while  coal  and  crude  oil  output  are  not 
as  great  as  last  year.  Nevertheless,  ship- 
I  ments  of  limestone  compare  favorably  with 
!  those  of  last  year  in  spite  of  the  decline  in 
building  throughout  the  nation. 

I  While  retail  and  wholesale  trade  were  con¬ 
siderably  below  a  year  ago,  having  been 
retarded  by  unfavorable  weather  in  March  * 
and  the  lateness  of  Easter,  April  and  May  i 
j  business  began  to  show  a  considerable  recov-  | 
ery.  Chain  drug  store  sales  and  used  car  j 
sales  were  larger  than  a  month  ago  last 
year.  Ciasoline  sales  were  up  and  freight  | 
loadings  show  an  increase.  Farm  work  is  i 
well  advanced  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  In  general,  the  business  indications 
I  show  that  Indiana  is  on  its  way  to  rapid 
recover)'  over  the  slump,  and  business  is 
mighty  encouraging. 

This  is  a  good  time  now  for  national  adver-  ' 
tisers  to  lay  plans  for  an  intensive  campaign 
I  in  the  Indiana  market.  T  he  newspapers  listed 
I  below  will  gladly  help  you  and  supply  you 
with  any  information  you  may  require  on  j 
this  market.  i 


**CoIumbuR  Republiran . 

. (E) 

Circu¬ 

lation 

.5.122 

Rate  (or 
S.OOO 
linea 

.03 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette... 

. (.M) 

45,831 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette. . . . 

. (S) 

33,178 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel . 

. (E) 

49.880 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

141,144 

.27 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

11.5,155 

.20 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

152,826 

.27 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier... 

,.(E&M) 

24,353 

.07 

ttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

7,006 

.Ot 

••Marion  Leader  Tribune . 

..(M&S) 

10,225 

.045 

ttMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

24,162 

.08 

ttMunrie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,970 

.08 

ttSbelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,176 

.025 

ttSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

30,287 

.08 

ttSouih  Bend  News-Times . . 

. (S) 

28,858 

.08 

ttSouth  Bend  Tribune. .. (S)  30,154.  ..(E) 

31,691 

.08 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,095...  (E) 

25,260 

.06 

••Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

..(.M&E) 

43,051 

.12 

••Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

21,396 

.07 

••Vineennes  (Commercial . 

. (M) 

6,583 

.Ot 

••Vincennes  (Commercial . 

. (S) 

6,780 

.Ot 

tt  Government  Statement,  April  1,  1930. 

**  A.  B.  C.  Publiehera*  Statement,  Marrfa  31,  1930. 
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N.E.A.  ASKS  AGENCY  BAN  ON  PUBLICITY 


Attending  the  N.  E.  A.  ronvention  in  Milwaukee  this  week  were  the  follow¬ 
ing  (left  to  right):  Walter  Dunlap  of  the  Klau-Van  Fietersom-Dunlaie 
Younggreen  Advertising  Agency  of  Milwaukee,  president  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee;  Louis  Zimmermann  of  the  Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard 
Democrat,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association;  Walter  Wyrick, 
Milvoaukee  Journal,  president  of  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club;  H.  C.  Hotaling 
of  St.  Paul,  executive  se«-retary  of  the  N.  E.  A.;  Governor  Walter  J.  Kohler 
of  Wisconsin;  L.  C.  Hall,  Wareham,  Mass.,  retiring  president;  N.  E.  A.  and 
John  C.  Kuypers,  De  Pere  (Wis.)  Journal-Democrat,  and  president,  Wisconsin 
Press  Association. 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

Discussing  “.\udit  Development,” 
George  Leonard  of  the  Campliell-Ewald 
Company,  Detroit,  said  that  one  method 
of  proving  that  advertising  appropriations 
were  invested  and  not  spent  would  be  for 
the  newspapers  to  develop  their  auditing 
systems  so  that  they  could  show  ques¬ 
tioners  exactly  the  returns  which  came 
from  their  investments. 

“The  Country  Press  and  the  Farm 
Home”  was  the  topic  of  Miss  Bess  M. 
Rowe  of  the  Fanner's  Wife  of  St.  Paul. 
She  emphatically  dissented  from  the  idea 
that  the  old  chin  whisker  cartoon  of  a 
farmer  is  still  applicable.  “The  farm 
home  of  today  is  just  as  much  in  step 
with  the  world  as  city  dwellings,”  Miss 
Rowe  asserted. 

The  opinion  that  sensational  journal¬ 
ism  is  on  the  wane  was  cxpressetl  by  Neil 
R.  Murray,  FA  Monte  ((Zal.)  Herald. 

“Thoughtful  People,”  he  said,  “are 
more  and  more  seeking  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  national  and  international 
affairs.  To  succeed,  we  feel  that  a 
country  newspaper  must  avoid  coloring 
the  facts  in  its  articles;  must  avoid  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  must  be  accurate  in  the 
smallest  detail.” 

Tuesday  evening  the  editors  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families  enjoyed  the  finest 
view  of  Milwaukee  and  its  beautiful  ten- 
mile  wide  crescent-shaped  bay,  looking  at 
the  city  at  sunset  from  a  steamer  out  in 
Lake  Michigan.  The  visitors  took  a  four 
hour  boat  trip  as  guests  of  the  Journal 
Tuesday  night. 

Reading  the  Congressional  Record 
every  day  from  cover  to  cover  is  the 
mo.st  difficult  part  of  his  work,  said  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Daley,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Association,  at  Wednesday’s 
session. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  angles  of 
our  service  is  the  constant  demand  for 
investigations  of  propaganda,”  he  pointed 
out.  “We  all  have  our  pet  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  propaganda.  They  tell 
us  that  propaganda  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  for  a  commendable  purpose,  but 
time  has  left  its  mark,  and  the  word  is 
now  susceptible  to  many  interpretations. 
Propaganda  may  be  used  either  openly 
or  in  secret  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine  the  twilight  zone. 

“It  is  true,  of  course,  much  of  the 
material  is  supplied  by  certain  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  like  the  Census  Bureau 
and  financial  statistics  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  This  is  valuable  and  trust¬ 
worthy.  The  mere  fact  that  press  state¬ 
ments  and  official  bulletins  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  federal  government  does 
not  necessarily  vouch  for  authenticity. 
The  media  used  in  influencing  public 
opinion  may  range  from  an  address  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  an 


opinion  of  a  local  postmaster.  The 
government  always  recognizes  the  need 
of  a  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

“It  is  noteworthy  that  even  the  most 
suspicious  editor  who  prides  himself  on 
his  ability  to  detect  and  check  ‘free 
publicity’  seldom  balks  at  printing 


‘news’  manufactured  by  government 
officials  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
public  opinion.  The  six  honest  serving 
men  who  guide  the  reporter  in  his  work 
are  ecjually  faithful  servants  when 
dealing  with  broad  legislative  and  eco¬ 
nomic  problems  of  the  publishers — 
Who,  What,  How,  When,  Where — and, 
al)ove  all,  ^’hy.” 

All  members  of  the  Association, 
whether  they  attended  the  convention  or 
not,  are  eligible  in  an  editorial  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

For  the  best  editorial  on  W'isconsin 
a  Nash  sedan  automobile  will  be  given 
by  Charles  W.  Nash,  president  of  the 
Nash  Motors  Company,  which  has 
plants  in  Racine,  Kenosha  and  Mil¬ 
waukee.  For  the  best  editorial  on  Mil¬ 
waukee,  a  cash  prize  of  $250  will  be 
given  by  the  Milwaukee  .\ssociation  of 
(Commerce.  Other  prizes  in  the  editorial 
contest  are  a  Majestic  radio,  given  by 
the  Badger  Radio  Corporation  and  an 
automobile  radio  set,  given  by  the  O.  E. 
Specialties  Company,  Milwaukee. 

The  editorials  must  be  published  in  the 
home-town  newspaper  of  the  contestants 
before  July  31  and  a  copy  of  the  entire 
editorial  page  must  be  sent  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  Oub,  459  E.  Water  Street. 
A  committee  of  editorial  writers,  rep¬ 
resenting  each  of  the  Milwaukee  news¬ 
papers,  will  select  the  winners. 

Walter  F.  Dunlap,  president  of  Klau- 


Van  Pietersom-Ehmlap-Younggreen,  Inc., 
Milwaukee  advertising  agency,  and  gen¬ 
eral  chairman  of  the  entertainment  com¬ 
mittee,  was  instrumental  in  aiding  the 
Press  Qub  to  offer  the  prizes. 

Members  of  the  Press  Club  N.  E.  A. 
contest  committee  are  Manning  Vaughan, 
John  R.  Wolf,  and  W’alter  Wyrick,  Mil- 
tuaukee  Journal;  James  E.  Delany, 
Wisconsin  News;  Edwin  C.  Hart,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel;  Leo  Wolfsohn,  Mil- 
tvaukee  Leader ;  Leo  Luedtlfe,  Milwaukee 
Herald;  Charles  C.  Younggreen,  retiring 
president  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America ;  and  Eric  E.  Meyer,  Meyer 
News  Serveie  Company. 

“There  is  no  conflict  between  the  great 
metropolitan  newspaper  and  the  rural 
weekly,”  Lee  W'hite  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Detroit  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  University  Press 
Club,  told  the  .Association.  “The  large 
paper  and  the  local  paper  must  serve  the 
same  public  in  a  different  way,”  Mr. 
White  said. 

“The  local  paper  cannot  afford  to  go 
into  the  field  of  presenting  international 
and  national  news  in  competition  with 
the  great  metropolitan  newspapers.  The 
supreme  tragedy  is  the  attempt  to  run  a 
daily  in  a  town  too  small.” 

Air.  White  stressed  the  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  of  rural  papers.  He  showed  that 
there  were  160  papers  in  the  country 
more  than  100  years  old,  including  95 
weeklies  and  asked  what  other  industry 
could  show  so  many  enterprises  still 
running,  some  of  which  were  started  in 
the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  century. 

Mr.  White  said  that  the  1930  census 
figures  for  the  first  5,000  small  towns 
showed  that  67  per  cent  had  gained  in 
I»opulation,  the  net  gain  overbalancing 
the  loss  of  the  33  per  cent  by  1,861,000. 
The  speaker  added  that  as  long  as  the 
rural  paper  emphasized  its  local  character 
and  stressed  the  local  news  with  in¬ 


dividualistic  touch  it  had  a  great  future. 

Radiocasting  of  news  never  will  take 
the  place  of  the  printed  page,  declared 
I'rank  Parker  Stockbridge  of  the  Ameri- 
ean  I’re.ts.  New  York.  He  expressed  the 
belief  that  radio  eventually  would  become 
the  greatest  ally  of  the  editor,  providing 
him  with  news,  advertising,  pictures  and 
features. 

C.  C.  Younggreen  of  Klau-Van  Pietcr- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  said  that  so  far  the  rural  newspapers 
have  been  far  too  careless  in  their  busi¬ 
ness  methods. 

“Your  opportunity  is  not  lost,  but  you 
have  muffed  it  so  far,”  he  said,  and  added 
that  rural  newspapers  were  necessary  to 
the  distribution  scheme  of  the  nation  and 
that  they  must  raise  their  business  de¬ 
partments  to  the  same  high  scale  as  their 
editorial  departments. 

In  his  annual  report  Secretary  H.  C. 
Hotaling  pointing  out,  among  other 
things,  the  following  achievements  of 
the  past  year: 

The  incorporation  of  the  Association 
under  the  laws  of  Nebraska  on  Nov. 
5,  1929. 

Reduction  of  discount  granted  to 
members  on  engraving  work  from  40 
per  cent  to  33^4  per  cent,  effective  Jan. 
1,  1931. 

Affiliation  with  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America. 

Decision  to  carry  on  the  survey  work 


Women  delegates  to  N.  E.  A.  ronvention  greeting  Wisconsin's  governor. 
(Left  to  right:  Miss  Lura  Dow,  Palmyra  (Wis.)  Enterprise;  Governor  Walter 
J.  Kohler  of  Wisconsin;  Betty  Hoard  Looze  and  Mrs.  Halbert  L.  Hoard  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Union,  Fort  Atkinson.  Wis. 


under  Field  Director  Roe  and  Clemenh 
Moore. 

Concerning  finances,  Mr.  Hotalim 
said: 

“The  total  receipts  of  the  Associatioo 
for  the  year  ending  May  1,  1930,  wet* 
$26,497.58,  which,  with  the  amount  car¬ 
ried  over  from  the  previous  year  gavt 
us  a  grand  total  of  $45,575.46.  Of  tht 
receipts,  the  largest  amount  was  from 
dues,  a  little  in  excess  of  $12,000.00, 
which  sustaining  memberships  brought 
us  $5,551.10. .  The  disbursements  for  the 
year  exceeded  the  income  $1,936.52 
which  sum  was  designated  as  capital  in¬ 
vestment  by  the  Board  of  Directors.” 

The  legislative  committee  reported  that 
it  had  turned  over  its  campaign  against 
Government  printing  of  envelopes  to  tht 
Industrial  Conservation  Board,  Chicago, 
which  was  working  on  a  program  for 
the  restriction  of  all  government  com¬ 
petition  with  industry,  but  that  due  to 
lack  of  funds  the  Board  had  ceased  to 
function.  The  committee  stated  that  it 
had  taken  up  the  subject  again  and  was 
planning  an  educational  campaign. 

Through  its  Washington  office,  the 
committee  has  been  active  in  cooperative 
work  with  other  newspaper  associations 
and  for  individual  members  of  N.  E.  A. 

Mr.  Roe,  the  field  director,  reported 
the  circulation  audit  movement  was 
sweeping  into  new  territory,  with  a 
number  of  additional  state  associations 
adopting  the  plan. 


NEW  YORK  B.  B.  B.  TELLS 
OF  ITS  WAR  ON  FRAUDS 

21,261  Inquiries  and  Complaints 
Handled  by  Investors  Service 
in  Past  Year — Advertising 
Handbook  issued 


Inquiries  and  complaints  totaling  21,- 
261  in  number  were  handled  by  the  In¬ 
vestors’  Section  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  New  York  City  in  the  year 
ending  April  30,  1930,  according  to  the 
annual  report  just  issued.  The  report 
pays  tribute  to  the  “sympathetic  interest 
of  the  newspapers,”  as  w’ell  as  to  state 
and  federal  prosecuting  officers  for  their 
effective  action  to  halt  “business  rackets.” 

The  report  lists  numerous  fraudulmt 
financial  and  real  estate  schemes  which 
were  halted  through  activity  of  the  bu¬ 
reau,  or  through  prosecuting  officials. 

“Book  of  Accuracy  for  Advertis¬ 
ers”  was  issued  by  the  Merchandise  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau,  containirig  numer(W 
recommendations  for  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  merchandise.  In  various  cases 
merchandise  was  tested  and  found  to  be 
inferior  to  the  advertised  claims.  For 
instance,  coats  labeled  "pure  lOH 
camel’s  hair,”  were  found  to  be  mostly 
wool.  Shirts  “guaranteed  color  fast, 
were  found  to  lose  their  color  after  one 
washing.  Rayon  hosiery  of  tubular  con¬ 
struction  was  advertised  as  “silk’’  and 
“full-fashioned.”  “Women’s  skirts— 
100%  wool,”  were  found  to  contain  i 
considerable  amount  of  cotton.  Correc¬ 
tive  action  was  taken  in  such  cases,  and 
the  misleading  advertising  was  stopped. 

“The  Bureau  also  took  occasion,”  says 
the  report,  to  remind  several  _  radio 
dealers  recently  that  the  advertising  ot 
radio  sets  ‘less  tubes,’  according  to  fair 
accurate  business  practice,  ought  to  mean 
‘less  tubes.’  One  store  corporation  m- 
nounced  a  sale  of  sets  in  this  manner  bot 
when  it  came  to  the  actual  _  purchase  it 
refused  to  make  any  sales  if  the  tubes 
were  not  bought  .  .  Another  con(^ 
piibli.shed  similarly  misleading  advertise 
ments  in  several  newspapers  but  it" 
vamped  its  methods  when  the  Bureau 
took  cognizance  of  the  matter.”  .  . 

In  one  case  a  salesman  was  convicten 
and  given  a  suspended  sentence  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  make  such  a  sale.  ,  .jim 

The  Merchandise  Section  opened  Z,)’- 
case  files  in  the  year  with  the 
results :  Corrective  action  obtained,  ^ 
suspicion  of  inaccuracy  found  unjustifuA 
151 ;  service  rendered  but  no  ct'trK^ 
action  required,  921 ;  file  closed  "ithw 
result',  75 ;  file  closed  because  no  groj^ 
for  investigation,  94;  file  closed  pendffl 
future  investigation,  68;  file  open,  i" 
vestigation  under  way,  78. 
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►UR  OVN  VORl-D 

^  or  LetTbRS , 


There  is  news  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  lively  interest  to  many  news- 


1  Coast  of  lively  interest  to  many  news¬ 
paper  men  of  the  old  school.  Edward 
D.  Cowen  has  written  of  his  newspaper 
experience  in  a  series  of  sketches  which 
will  soon  be  brought  out  in  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  volume,  with  appreciations  of  the 
man  and  his  genius  by  Charles  A.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Slason  Thompson,  R.  E.  M.  Strick¬ 
land,  C.  E.  Arney,  Hugh  Hume  and 
Frank  M.  Dallam,  Jr,  Mr.  Cowen  is  in 
ill  health,  the  result  of  a  murderous  at¬ 
tack,  in  vengeance  for  ,his  truth-telling, 
at  Leadville  years  ago,  and  some  of  his 
old  friends  and  admirers  are  assisting  in 
bringing  this  important  work  to  the 
market. 

“Ed”  Cowen  has  had  a  rich  experience. 
He  is  a  master  of  good  English  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  raconteur.  Soldier  in  the 
Far  West  in  the  days  of  Indian  upris¬ 
ings,  printer  in  New  England,  wanderer 
in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  in  the  early 
days  and  writer  for  many  struggling 
newspapers,  he  developed  in  Denver  as 
the  contemporary  of  Eugene  Field,  O. 
H.  Rotliaker  and  Bill  Nye.  In  later 
years  Mr.  Cowen  did  successful  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Chicago.  New  York, 
London,  Paris  and  Washington.  His 
home  is  now  in  Washington  state.  A 
book  from  his  hand  is  a  contribution 
jolly  well  worth  waiting  for.  Frank  M. 
Dallam,  Jr,,  of  the  Kelso  (Wash.)  Daily 
Tribune  is  at  the  head  of  a  committee  of 
publication.  Friends  of  Ed  Cowen’s, 
particularly  if  they  can  contribute  some 
incident  to  the  book,  are  requested  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Dallam.  — 
M.  E.  P. 


SIDNEY  SKOLSKY,  who  seems  to 
have  inside  information  on  all  the 
great  and  near-great  of  Broadway,  re¬ 
veals  considerable  of  it  between  l^k 
covers  in  his  collection  of  “Times 
Square  Tintypes”  published  by  Ives 
Washburn,  New  York. 

Skolsky  began  the  series  when  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Ykh,  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  it  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Gilbert  Gabriel,  himself  a  noted  New 
York  newspaper  man,  wrote  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  volume,  which  is  dedicated 
to  Keats  Speed,  managing  editor  of  the 
Sun,  and  which  Ix-ars  on  its  title  page 
the  complete  legend  of  ‘‘Times  Square 
Tintypes,  being  typewriter  caricatures 
of  those  who  made  their  names  along  the 
not  so  straight  and  very  narrow  path  of 
Broadway.” 

There  are  50  illustrations  in  the  form 
of  caricatures  by  Card  that  are  as  good 
as  the  “tintypes”  themselves.  The  book 
contaiiis  pictures  and  articles  about  the 
following  Broadway  personalities :  Flor- 
enz  Ziegfeld,  David  Belasco,  George 
Gershwin,  Roxy,  Texas  Guinan,  George 
W’hite,  Samuel  Shipman,  William  A. 
Brady,  Earl  Carroll,  Fannie  Brice, 
George  M.  Cohan,  Irving  Berlin,  Owen 
Davis,  Helen  Westley,  Elmer  L.  Rice, 
Eddie  Cantor,  John  (>)lden,  Paul  White¬ 
man,  W.  C.  Fields,  Helen  Morgan, 
Beatrice  Lillie,  Leslie  Howard,  Sime 
Silverman  of  Variety,  George  Kelly, 
Arthur  Hopkins,  Molly  Picon,  .\1  Jolson, 
Mae  West,  Sam  H.  Harris,  Kelcey  .Alien, 
Joe  Cook,  Dorothy  Gish,  Richard  Ben- 
wtt,  A.  H.  Woods,  Lynn  Fontanne, 
J-  P.  McEvoy,  Patrick  Cain,  the  Marx 
Brothers,  Gertrude  Lawrence,  Jed  Harris, 
Mtd  Rudy  Vallee. 

In  the  book  there  also  are  chap- 
I*'’*  on  personalities  that  .seem  hardly 
to  be  Times  Square  habitues,  such  as  Eva 
Le  Gallienne,  Ring  I^rdncr,  Carl  Laem- 
™e,  Eugene  O’Neill,  William  Shake- 
and  Jim  Tully.  Three  special 
chapters  are  also  included,  called  The 
Broadway  Chronometer,  The  Broad- 
JJ^ite,  and  My  Street.  The  latter  has 
frequently  recited  by  Jimmy 
tJurante.  as  for  instance  in  Ziegfeld’s 
production,  “Show  Girl.”  The  lack  of 
1  *  chapter  on  Durante,  so  typically  a 


Times  Square  product,  is  an  obvious 
oversight. 

As  for  review  of  the  book,  quotation 
from  Gilbert  W.  Gabriel’s  introduction 
has  served  that  purpose  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  and  no  better  has  been  writtp. 
He  wrote:  “The  charcoal  with  which 
Mr.  Skolsky  draws  is  a  native  product. 
It  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  else  than 
Broadway’s  compressed  soot.  And  he 
wields  it  with  a  hand  grown  exceedingly 
quick  and  sure  in  the  nervous  racket 
of  Broadway  crowds.  His  wit  has  the 
telegraphic  tempo  which  insures  clean 
and  telling  strokes,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  a  single  smudge  of  dirtiness  in  any 
of  his  shadows :  More  astounding  still, 
he  does  without  malice,  in  a  territory 
where  malice  is  both  the  coin  and  the 
curse  of  the  realm.  Skolsky  has  his 
own  happy  way  of  turning  kitchen  maids 
into  Columbines  and  dullest  dogs  into 
blue-ribbon  wonders  of  the  Broadway 
age.” 

As  an  example  of  New  York  City 
journalism  on  its  feature  side,  the 
sketches  are  well  worth  the  price  of  the 
book,  $2.50.  They  reveal  the  snappy, 
disjointed  style  typical  of  much  tabloid 
matter. — D.  K.  W. 

*  *  * 

"TkOES  the  newspaper  fraternity  know 
of  the  existence  and  character  of  the 
Scripps  Foundation  for  Research  in 
Population  Problems?  Its  director  since 
1922  has  been  Dr.  Warren  S.  Thompson 
who  writes  in  the  June  issue  of  The 
American  Mercury  “On  Living  in  Cities.” 
He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  real 
wages  are  lower  in  the  huge  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers  than  in  the  mid-size  cities ; 
that  the  productiveness  of  the  worker 
does  not  increase  as  the  size  of  the  place 
where  he  works  increases,  and  even  office 
work  seems  to  cost  more  in  the  larger 
cities  and  to  be  less  efficient;  but  that  the 
larger  cities  draw  to  themselves  “a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  the  developed 
organizing  talent,”  have  more  profitable 
markets,  and  produce  “extremely  favor¬ 
able  mental  attitudes”  thanks  to  our  wor¬ 
ship  of  mere  size.  This  article  and  the 
author’s  forthcoming  book  on  Population 
Problems  have  much  to  instruct  and 
stimulate  the  newspaper  economist  who 
too  often  sees  only  the  business  advan¬ 
tages  of  concentrated  population,  for  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns  is  certainly 
not  very  well  illustrated  by  metropolitan 
dailies. 

“Human  Interest  Stuff”  in  the  July 
lVonwn’s_  Home  Contf>amon  is  Zoe  Beck- 
ley’s  telling  of  her  metamorphosis  from 
stenographer  to  feature  writer,  of  the 
help  she  gave  Glenn  Hunter  when  he 
was  trying  to  go  on  the  stage,  of  exper¬ 
iences  on  the  old  Nezv  York  Press,  the 
Mail  and  the  EvenUu)  World.  The  long 
anecdotes  are  good;  even  better  are  the 
characterizations  in  a  phrase  or  so.  “F. 


P.A.  spoke  to  you  pleasantly  one  day 
and  sliced  you  to  vinegar  the  next,  leav¬ 
ing  you  awed  with  admiration  of  his 
intellect  and  terrified  of  his  pouncing 
scorn.  Rube  Goldberg,  quiet,  humorous, 
hard-working  .  .  .  used  to  ask  me  how 
to  spell  things.  (Cartoonists  never  can 
spell).” — This  is  the  first  of  three  in¬ 
stallments  by  Miss  Beckley. — R.  W. 
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The  part  played  by  early  Catholic 
periodicals,  from  1809  to  1840,  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  “Pioneer  Catholic  Journal¬ 
ism,”  by  Paul  J.  Foik,  C.S.C.,  Ph.D., 
in  Monograph  Series  XI  of  the  United 
States  Catholic  Historical  Society.  The 
author  begins  with  the  Michigan  Essay 
or  Itnl>artial  Observer,  which  began  its 
career  Aug.  31,  1809,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Richard  of  Detroit. 
No  proof  is  adduced  that  this  appeared 
more  than  once,  but  the  author  indicates 
that  possibly  several  issues  did  leave  the 
little  hand  press  on  which  it  was  printed. 

Many  of  the  periodicals  mentioned 
were  really  Irish  National  journals, 
which  were  sympathetic  with  the  Catho¬ 
lic  faith,  although  not  entirely  devoted 
to  its  spread  and  news. 

New  York  was  the  scene  of  the  first 
Irish  National  publication  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  a  weekly,  called  The  Sham¬ 
rock  or  Hibernian  Chronicle.  It  ended 
about  1824. 

This  volume  of  more  than  200  pages, 
on  the  early  Catholic  press,  is  of  interest 
in  showing  the  state  of  affairs  which  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  period  covered,  but  of 
slight  utility  except  to  the  student  of 
history. — D.  K.  W. 


NAMED  ON  BYRD  COMMITTEE 

Louis  1.  Jaffe,  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  Douglas  Gordon, 
^itor  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch  and  Norman  R.  Hamilton,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star, 
were  named  by  Governor  Pollard  of 
Virginia,  to  serve  on  the  committee  which 
will  greet  Rear-Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd 
when  he  arrives  at  Richmond  on  June  21, 
after  receiving  honors  in  Washington. 


LINK  RE-ELECTED 

Leon  A.  Link  of  the  Waterloo  (la.) 
Courier  was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Iowa  composing  room  executives  asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  at 
Council  Bluffs.  Thomas  Kelley  of  Dav¬ 
enport  was  named  vice-president  and  Leo 
J.  Carle  of  Mason  City  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  The  1931  meeting  will  be  held  in 
Dubuque  in  June. 


JOINS  EVERY  EVENING 

W.  Murray  Metten,  son  of  William 
F.  Metten,  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every 
Evening,  joined  the  Every  Evening  this 
week  as  promotion  manager.  Mr.  Met¬ 
ten  was  for  two  years  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Ashesnlle  (N.  C.) 
Citisen  and  later  advertising  manager 
of  the  Norris  Candy  Company,  Atlanta. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Lehigh  University. 


T  •  V 

Xhe  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
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FLEET  STREET  ANGRY 
AT  CHRONICLE  CRASH 


SWOPES  ATTEND  YACHT  CUP  TRIALS 


1,200  Men  and  Women  Thrown 
Out — Called  Caae  of  Bad  Man¬ 
agement — Some  Critics  Are 
Bitter 


By  Allan  Dfxafons 

{London  Correspondent,  Editok  &  Publishes) 

l^NDON,  June  8. — Twelve  hundred  men 
and  women  found  themselves  without 
jobs  when,  on  Saturday  evening,  May 
31,  it  was  announced  that  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle  would  appear  no  more 
as  a  separate  entity,  but  would  hence¬ 
forth  be  fused  with  the  Daily  News. 
It  had  lieen  known  that  the  paper  had 
long  hovered  on  the  verge  of  cessation, 
despite  its  over  960,{)00  daily  circulation 
and  its  profit  for  last  year. 

A  succession ,  of  changes  marked  the 
progress  of  the  Chronicle  in  recent  years. 
Its  old  proprietor  sold  it  to  Lloyd 
George’s  Fund,  and  Mr.  McCurdy  was 
just  beginning  to  feel  his  feet  when 
Lloyd  George  sold  the  paper  to  Sir  David 
Yule  and  Sir  Thomas  Catto,  jute  mer¬ 
chants,  for  $15,00(),0()0.  They  appointed 
the  Marquis  of  Reading  to  control  the 
paper.  On  the  death  of  Sir  David  Yule, 
William  Harrison  bought  the  paper  for 
$7,.'>()0,000  but  he  was  already  in  diffi¬ 
culties  and  it  liecame  imjwssible  to  float 
a  company  and  his  affairs  were  taken 
over  shortly  afterwards  for.  adminstra- 
tion  by  a  nominee  of  Lloyd’s  Bank. 

Despite  its  instability  of  policy  the 
readers  remained  faithful  for  the  circu¬ 


lation  stayed  close  to  the  million-a-day 
mark.  Jack  Akerman  left  The  limes 
to  become  managing  director  and  much 
new  plant  and  many  fine  journalists  were 
installed.  The  paper  was  remodelled  and 
it  seemed  that  the  corner  had  been 
turned.  But  the  burdens  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
rison’s  losses  in  other  directions  were 
apparently  too  heavy  and  Lloyd’s  Bank 
took  them  over.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  improved  Chronicle  could  not  pay 
for  at  least  a  year,  and  the  bank  decided 
to  cut  its  losses  and  the  Chronicle  was 
forced  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  l’)aily 
News. 

The  News  Chronicle  appeared  on 
Monday,  with  the  announcement  that 
arrangements  had  lieen  made  for  the 
transfer  of  the  copyright  of  both  papers 
to  a  new  company,  whose  .shares  will 
be  held  in  equal  proportions  by  the  News 
and  Westminster,  Limited,  and  United 
Newspapers  Limited  (owners  resprc- 
tively  of  The  Daily  News  and  Daily 
Chronicle).  The  control  of  the  new 
company,  which  will  own  and  publish 
the  amalgamated  paper,  will  Im?  vested 
in  five  trustees  nominated  by  the  con¬ 
stituent  companies:  Mr.  L.  .1.  Cadbury, 
chairman  of  Daily  News  Ltd.;  Mr.  W. 
T.  Layton,  chairman  of  New  and  VV’est- 
minster  Ltd. ;  Lord  Cowdray,  vice- 
chairman.  of  News  and  Westminster, 
Ltd. ;  Mr.  B.  H.  Binder,  chairman  of 
United  Newspapers,  Ltd.;  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Ackerman,  vice-chairman  of  Unit^ 
Newspapers,  Ltd. 

In  the  last  five  years  there  have  lieen 
several  changes  of  proprietorship  or 
amalgamations  on  Fleet  Street,  but  in  no 
other  case  has  the  comment  been  so 
generally  of  one  tone  as  has  that  re¬ 
garding  the  cessation  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  stoppage  of  a  newspaper  because  it 
was  not  of  the  character  that  gains  the 
big  circulations  of  today,  or  because  of 
financial  failure  is  acepted  as  one  of  the 
sad  but  unavoidable  casual  ities  of  peace¬ 
time.  The  stoppage  of  a  paper  that  had 
a  good  circulation  and  was  a  profit¬ 
making  concern,  owing  to  the  affairs  of 
financiers  into  whose  journalistically  un¬ 
skilled  hands  it  fell,  is.  however,  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  a  real  tragedy. 

Sir  Robert  Donald,  a  former  managing 
director  and  managing  editor  of  United 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  says :  ’"There  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  moral  responsibility  lying 
upon  somebody — I  don’t  know  whom — 
for  allowing  so  many  old  and  loyal  ser¬ 
vants  to  be  stranded  in  the  twilight  of 
their  lives.  Immense  sums  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  not  in 
dividends,  but  in  deals,  sales  and  re¬ 
sales,  compensation  and  fees.  Under  this 
financial  policy  no  adequate  provision  was 


Photo  shows  Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  former  executive  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  Mrs.  Swope  at  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  June  11,  witnessing  the 
special  events  arranged  for  the  American  cup  contenders. 


made  for  building  up  reserves,  for  re¬ 
tirement  allowances,  for  reconstruction, 
for  meeting  fiercer  competition.  The  fail¬ 
ure  of  The  Daily  Chronicle  is  not  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  staff,  although  among 
them  are  the  chief  victims  of  that 
calamity.’’ 

Another  writer  says  “Fleet  Street  at 
least  knows  of  two  or  three  highly- 
placed  gentlemen  in  public  life  who  gave 
little  and  took  all,  and  in  their  rapacity 
reduced  the  poor  old  Chronicle  from  the 
fine  paper  it  was  to  a  financially  blood¬ 
less  production.” 

Hamilton  Fyfe  descrilies  the  cessation 
as  “not  rationalization  but  murder 

.  .  .  The  assassins,”  he  writes, 

“were  many.  Upon  no  one  person  in 
particular  would  it  lie  fair  to  lay  the 
blame.  All  were  guilty  who  disregarded 
the  sound  maxim  that  newspapers  should 
Ik;  run  by  newspajicrmcn.” 

But  Fleet  Street’s  darkest  day  was 
lit  by  the  gleam  of  fine  human  feelings. 
The  arrangement  was  that,  roughly,  70 
)K‘r  cent  of  the  Daily  News  staff  wo'uld 
be  retained  and  room  made  for  .K) 
per  cent  of  the  Chronicle  staff.  Here 
was  presented  a  heart-breaking  task  for 
departmental  chiefs.  Efficiency  could 
not  be  the  deciding  factor  in  making  out 
the  list  of  who  was  to  be  kept  on,  when 
all  were  thoroughly  efficient.  Domestic 
obligations  were  considered  in  many 
cases.  But  the  men  themselves  took  a 
hand.  The  Daily  News  sports  editor, 
Charlie  Edwards,  hearing  of  the  ar- 
rangqment,  hande<l  in  his  resignation. 
Commenting  “Let  me  go  and  make  room 
for  two  younger  men.” 

A  CTironicle  sub-editor  refused  to  go 
over  when  he  learned  that  he  would  dis¬ 
place  a  Daily  News  man.  Another 
Chronicle  man.  Bliss  of  the  reporting 
staff,  who  was  chosen  to  go  to  the  News, 
stiHxl  down  when  he  found  that  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  would  mean  the  displacement 
of  a  married  man.  A  Sunday  News  sub¬ 
editor  resigned :  “Give  a  Chronicle  man 
the  job.’’  But  individual  self  sacrifices 
as  fine  as  these  could  do  little  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  for  whom 
there  was  no  room  on  the  combined 
paper.  Daily  News  people  displaced  to 
make  room  for  Chronicle  workers  have 
lieen  sent  checks  covering  the  correct 
period  of  notice  and  have  lieen  promised 
help  from  a  special  fund  if  they  need 
it.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  Cadbury 
tradition.  B'ut  the  unemployed  Chronicle 
men  have  not  been  so  well  treated.  Hap¬ 
pily  all  are  members  of  the  National 


Union  of  Journalists,  on  whose  unem¬ 
ployment  fund  heavy  demands  will  be 
made.  Many  newspapermen  in  'work  are 
sending  donations  to  the  fund  and  The 
Newspaper  World  has  placed  its  adver¬ 
tisement  columns  at  the  disposal  of  all 
displaced  members  of  the  staffs  of  both 
papers  for  the  free  publication  of  “Sit¬ 
uations  Wanted”  advertisements. 


INDIANA  MEETINGS 


Democratic  Editor*  inSetsion  This  Week 

— Republican*  to  Meet  June  27—28 

Complete  programs  for  the  annual  mid¬ 
summer  outings  of  both  the  Indiana  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Association  and  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  have  been  announced.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  editors  were  to  meet  June  20  and 
21  at  Bedford  and  the  Republicans  will 
meet  June  27  and  28  at  Michigan  City. 

Speakers  at  the  Democratic  editorial 
meeting  this  week  were  to  be  Claude 
Gregg,  formerly  mayor  of  Vincennes  and 
former  owner  of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.) 
Commercial,  and  Walter  E.  Meyers,  In¬ 
dianapolis  attorney  and  once  a  candidate 
for  United  States  senator. 

Dick  Heller,  editor  of  the  Decatur 
Democrat,  is  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

The  Republican  editors  will  begin  their 
meeting  with  a  luncheon  at'  the  Hotel 
Spaulding  in  Michigan  City,  June  27. 
On  June  28,  Arthur  K.  Remmel,  editor 
of  the  Tort  IP'ayne  News-Sentinel,  and 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  state  tax  sur¬ 
vey  commission  will  speak  at  noon  on 
the  “Indiana  Tax  Situation.” 

George  L.  Saunders,  editor  of  the 
Bluffton  News-Banner,  also  a  member 
of  the  tax  commission,  will  speak  on  the 
same  subject  as  Remmel  before  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  editors. 

Paul  R.  Bausman,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Monticello  Herald,  is  president  of 
the  Republican  editors. 

COLLEGE  HONORS  STRONG 

Walter  .\.  Strong,  publisher  of  the 
Chicas/o  Daily  News  was  granted  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  this 
week  at  the  annual  commencement 
exercises  of  Beloit  college,  Beloit,  Wis. 

CO-OPERATIVE  OFFER 

Parker  Pen  Company  is  making  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  offer  to  dealers 
who  will  stock  specified  amounts  of 
poods. 


TEXAS  EDITORS  ELECT 
NICHOLS  PRESIDENT 


Publi*her  of  Vernon  Record  Honored 
at  Corpu*  Chri*ti  Convention- 
Free  Publicity,  Chain  Store* 
Di*cu**ed 


With  election  of  Ray  Nichols,  pub. 
lisher  of  the  Vernon  Record  as  prtsj. 
dent  and  selection  of  San  Angelo  as  tk 
1931  convention  city,  the  51st  anma 
convention  of  the  Texas  Press  Assodj. 
tion  ended  June  14  in  Corpus  Christ. 
R.  L.  Scott,  DeLeon,  was  elected  via. 
president ;  Sam  Harbin,  Richardson,  stt 
retary ;  Ben  F.  Harigel,  La  Granp, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Lee  J.  Roundtra! 
Bryan,  poet;  Dick  McCarty,  Albaay^ 
orator;  Marvin  Hunter,  Bandera,  hij. 
torian;  E.  G.  Senter,  Dallas,  attomei, 
H.  P.  Hornby,  Uvalde;  Deskin  WeKs! 
Wellington,  and  H.  H.  Jackson,  Cok" 
man,  executive  committeemen. 

Space  grafters  and  the  problem  of  tht 
chain  stores  cities  figured  promintntlv 
in  convention  discussions.  Harry  F 
Schwenker  of  Brady,  retiring  president 
in  his  annual  address  urged  members  to 
be  neutral  toward  chain  stores  and 
banks.  “Chain”  telephone  operations  in 
certain  sections  of  Texas  came  under 
special  fire. 

President  Schwenker  recommended 
employment  of  a  contact  man  to  work 
between  the  papers  and  advertising ! 
agencies.  i 

Declaring  that  reportorial  work  hasl 
greater  influence  than  editorials.  Presi¬ 
dent  R.  B.  Cousins  of  the  (College  oi 
Arts  and  Industries,  Kingsville,  urged 
the  editors  to  “put  news  gathering  in  the 
hands  of  trained  people.”  He  also  said 
“Editors  should  be  free  from  social 
political  or  financial  bosses.” 

"Talks  stressing  the  need  of  bettr 
business  methods  and  closer  unity  oi 
action  were  made  by  Will  B.  Collin^ 
of  the  Llano  News,  and  Rufus  Higgs  oi; 
the  Stephenville  Tribune.  M.  B.  Smit!; 
of  the  Farmersville  Times  spoke  on  I 
“Getting  N.E.A.  Advertising  Rates:' 
Deskins  Wells  of  the  Wellington  Leade 
and  Henry  Edwards  of  the  Tylc ' 
.fournal,  spoke  on  “The  Free  Publicity' 
Nuisance ;”  Lyman  Robbins  of  th(  j 
Memphis  Democrat  was  another  speaker ! 

Other  addresses  along  the  line  of  new- 
and  editorial  contents  were  made  by  H  I 
H.  Jackson,  Coleman  Democrat-Voict  '• 
Ross  W’oodall,  Huntsville  Item;  Warrer 
Hunter,  Harper  Herald,  Will  H.  May^ 
of  Austin;  and  Moulton  Cobb  of  tht 
Mission  Enterprise. 

A  guest  speaker  at  the  meeting 
J.  F.  Craemer,  of  the  Orange  (Cal) 
Daily  News,  immediate  past  president  oi  L 
the  California  Newspaper  Publisher-  * 
Association,  who  pointed  put  the  ad-  ‘ 
vantages  of  a  paid  field  manager. 

The  Kerrville  Mountain  Sun  won  the 
Dallas  News  cup  for  the  best  all-round 
weekly.  Mercedes  N etvs-Trihune  and 
San  Marcos  Record  received  honorabk 
mention.  Gold  awards  for  the  bes(  set 
advertisement  under  30  inches  in  si# ; 
follow:  Mercedes  News-Tribune,  first 
Harper  Herald,  second;  Brady  Slid- 
ard,  third ;  Beezille  Bee-Picayvu 
fourth;  Wellington  Leader,  fifth. 

Gold  awards  for  best  set  advertise¬ 
ments  over  30  inches :  San  Marco< 
Record,  first ;  Brady  Standard,  second 
Mercedes  News-Tribune,  third;  Trn*/' 
Banner,  fourth,  and  Kerrville  Mountair 
Sun,  fifth. 
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WINS  GOLF  TOURNEY 

William  H.  Mylander,  head  of  •i’* 
write  desk,  won  the  Toledo  Blade  edi¬ 
torial  department  golf  tournament  last 
week  by  defeating  Russell  F.  Snyder  ot 
the  city  staff.  His  medal  score  was  L 
Mylander  also  is  golf  champion  of  w 
Toledo  chapter  of  Ohio  State  University 
alumni. 


CONDUCTING  SUNDAY  HIKES 

As  a  means  of  boosting  interest  o 
outdoor  sports,  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
is  conducting  a  series  of  Sunday  nioni' 
ing  hikes. 
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Onr  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


At  the  municipal  market,  a  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press  reporter  found 


a  farmer  who  made  a  specialty  of  grow¬ 
ing  pussv  willows,  which  he  sold  for  25 
cents  a  dozen.  Odd  products  sold  on  the 
market  make  an  interesting  feature 
story.— K.  F.  Z. 


To  stimulate  reader  interest'  the  Louis- 
••Ule  Herald-Post  has  been  running  a 
local  feature  entitled  “Neighborhood 
Sews.”  This  feature  occupies  about 
two  columns  of  space  daily  and  is  made 
np  of  contributions  from  readers  as  well 
as  items  picked  up  by  the  editor  of  that 
feature.— J.  C.  N. 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar  sports  depart- 
mmt  recently  ran  a  series  of  “Minute 
Interviews”  with  leading  sport  person¬ 
alities  of  the  cify.  Six  em  art  was 
carri^  with  each. — C.  E.  F. 


A  recent  story  from  one  of  the  press 
associations  explained  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  strangers  to  speak  over  the 
telephone  to  men  of  big  affairs.  Their 
saretaries  were  always  ready  to  take  the 
message.  The  writer  was  able  to  talk 
personally  with  only  one  man,  a  promi¬ 
nent  clergyman.  Try  it  in  your  city.  L. 
D.  Chamberlain. 


"Climbing  to  Success”  is  the  heading 
used  for  a  feature  on  the  commercial 
page  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday 
Register.  Pictures  of  one  or  more  young 
business  men,  from  Ues  Moines  and 
other  Iowa  cities,  are  used  with  brief 
biographies  each  week. — L.  (j.  M. 


Newsfaper  Engineering 


1  organization  specializing 
n  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en- 
.  gineering,  ofseration  and 
\  production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  valuations. 


8.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 


Newspaper  Buildings, 
Production,  Operation, 

Surveys,  Paluatious, 

Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
HAS  UNUSUAL  RECORD 


Mrs.  Oscar  Noble  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Has  Missed  Work  Only 
Three  Days  in  35  Years 
Through  Illness 


The  Boston  Sunday  Globe  used  an  in¬ 
teresting  feature  story  on  the  extent  to 
which  modern  youngsters  have  abandoned 
kites  for  toy  flying  machines. — L.  D. 
Chamberlain.  _ 

The  police  of  Piedmont,  a  suburb  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  provide  a  special  watch¬ 
man  service,  at  no  cost,  tV)  folks  away  on 
\acations.  The  Oakland  Tribune  made 
a  good  feature  yarn  of  this.  Have  the 
police  of  your  city  a  similar  service?. 
-C.  C.  M. 


The  Brooklyn  Standard  Union  is 
running  a  series  of  weekly  pages  on 
Tuesdays  containing  the  names  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  druggists  of  Brooklyn. 
In  the  center  of  each  page  is  a  message 
to  the  public  advising  purchases  from 
such  registered  pharmacists.  As  an 
additional  feature  a  monthly  tabloid  is 
distributed  to  the  druggists  listerl  to  be 
given  out  over  their  counters. — X. 


A  feature  in  the  Toledo  News-Bee  that 
is  attracting  wide  attention  during  the 
commencement  season  is  a  series  of  stor¬ 
ies  by  prominent  Toledo  business  men 
entitled  “Choosing  a  Career.”  Each 
story,  running  only  four  or  five  inches 
and  carrying  a  picture  of  the  man  who 
wrote  it,  describes  the  advantages  of  the 
business  in  which  he  has  made  a  .success. 
~R.  P.  Overmver. 


WTiat  alKiut  the  “night  life”  of  your 
city  that  has  to  do  with  night  schools  and 
"ther  after-hours  educational  work? — 
L.M. 


Cline  •Westing'house 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 


Fresno  Republican 

Fresno,  Calif. 


A»k  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
Chicagoi  111  West  Washioctoa  { 
Street 

New  York;  Daily  Newa  Bide.  I 
220  Eaat  42Dd  St. 

San  Franciecoi  Firat  National 

Bank  Bulldlns  t  ] 


Dollar  Pullers 


SOne  Dollar  will  be  paid  ^ 
for  each  idea  published.  ^ 
Send  clipping  for  payment.  ^ 


Thirty-five  years  with  the  same  news¬ 
paper  and  only  three  days  absence 
through  personal  illness.  That  is  the 
record  of  Mrs. 


Oscar  (Kate 
Woodward) 
Noble  of  the 
Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can  news  staff 
whose  more  than 
three-score-a  n  d- 
ten  years  rest 
so  lightly  on  her 
shoulders  that  she 
plans  many  years 
of  continued 
service. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Nobi.f,  Mrs.  Noble, 

one  of  Water- 
hury’s  first  shortliand  teachers,  joined 
the  American  on  June  .1.  1895,  as  edi¬ 
torial  stenographer  for  the  late  editor- 
in-chief,  Charles  F.  Chapin  who  for 
more  than  a  half-century  was  probably 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  news¬ 
paper  men  in  .America. 

■At  the  present  time  Mrs.  Noble  holds 
the  positions  of  church  editor,  furnishing 
a  weekly  eelitorial  page  feature  of  original 
matter,  “This  World  and  The  Other” ; 
literary  editor,  writing  book  and  maga¬ 
zine  reviews  and  summaries ;  poetry  edi¬ 
tor  in  charge  of  selection  of  daily  ma¬ 
terial  for  an  editorial  page  feature; 
correspondent  ‘for  the  Waterbury  suburb 
in  which  she  lives ;  music  editor  and 
obituary  editor.  She  is  also  handling  a 
c</lumn  “The  Saturday  Contributor.” 

Being  practically  a  life-long  resident 
of  Connecticut,  having  moved  to  that 
state  at  an  early  age  from  Madison, 
Wis.,  where  she  was  horn,  Mrs.  Noble 
is  an  authority  on  state  and  hxral  history 
and  is  the  court  of  final  decision  for 
the  copy  desk  in  (piestions  of  fact.  She 
takes  pride  in  having  obituaries  as  nearly 
letter  perfect  as  possible. 

A  strict  self -disciplinarian,  she  seeks 
no  privileges  for  her  years  of  service 
and  a<lvanced  age  hut  is  at  her  desk 
every  morning  with  the  first  arrivals 
and  rarely  leaves  until  after  the  last 
edition  had  gone  to  press  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Her  published  work,  outside  the 
newspaper,  has  included  a  play,  ".A 
Colonial  Tea,”  written  for  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  a  small 
booklet,  “Sancta  Kcclesia,"  written  for 
the  benefit  of  the  work  of  the  Kpiscopal 
church  in  the  World  War.  several  .short 
and  serial  stories  published  in  The  Liv- 
ing  Church.  For  two  years  Mrs.  Noble 
was  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Church¬ 
man,  a  diocesan  paper  and  for  several 
years  was  editor  of  the  household  page 
of  the  New  England  Order  of  Protcc- 
t-on  Journal,  published  in  Boston. _ 


pteoilftdttsbial 


Another  great  industry  to 
Men  Camden  plant.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  CAN  CO.  will  have 
annual  payroll  of  $1,500»000. 


Again  emphasizing  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  great  industrial 
market. 


National  Advertisers  who  ap« 
preciate  the  value  of  highly 
concentrated  local  newspaper 
coverage  are  getting  maximum 
results  at  one  cost  through 
the  medium  read  in  7  out  of  8 
homes  in  the  Greater  Camden 


COURIER  POST 


REWSBy>£R$ 

Ml  Rep:  Story,  Brook*  & 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Personnel  Bnrean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  you  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  eaves  you  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  ^ 


NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


sold  in  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily 
Globe  by  having  restaurants  run  under 
the  heading  “Where  To  Eat”  and  plac¬ 
ing  this  heading  in  the  columns  carry¬ 
ing  “Board  and  Room”  notices.  Res¬ 
taurants  will  gladly  run  such  copy  in 
addition  to  their  display  copy. — W.  A.  IC 


T^HE  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital  is 
-*■  carrying  a  series  of  cooperative 


pages  paid  for  by  the  independent  gro¬ 
cers  and  wholesalers  of  the  city.  Be- 
.sides  the  copy  urging  patronage  of  the 
independent  grocer  the  pages  contain 
menus  and  a  numl>er  of  illustrations  of 
various  footl  products  distributed  by  the 
grocers  and  wholesalers  of  Topeka — 
R.  W.  J. 


“Household  and  Office  Furniture  Ex¬ 
change”  is  the  title  oi  a  new  classifica¬ 
tion  now  being  used  by  the  Boston  Post 
under  which  all  types  of  household  and 
office  furniture  are  grouped,  including 
second  hand  and  used  stock,  rental  con¬ 
cerns,  etc. — P. 


Many  coal  dealers  begin  a  .sliding 
scale  of  summer  coal  prices  in  June,  and 
will  wish  to  advertise  to  keep  coal  mines 
and  coal  yards  going  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  period.  I-^ch  month  towards  fall 
the  price  increases  a  (luarter  or  .50  cents 
a  ton  for  local  coal  deliveries  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  graduated  scale  of 
summer  prices,  which  many  coal  deal¬ 
ers  will  take  lcH;al  newspaper  space  to 
announce. — C.  M.  L. 


A  market  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  is  do¬ 
ing  an  increased  business  through  the 
newspaper  advertising  of  dollar  specials. 
Several  choices  are  offered,  each  includ¬ 
ing  meat  with  one  or  two  vegetables  and 
often  something  else.  It  attracts  busi¬ 
ness  from  small  families.  —  L.  D. 
Chamberlain. 


The  newspapers  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
get  considerable  extra  advertising  from 
merchants  who  offer  prizes  to  the  first 
man  or  woman  golfer  to  make  a  hole- 
in-one  each  month  on  any  recognized 
golf  course  within  25  miles  of  the  city. 
The  hole-in-one  must  be  made  while 
playing  in  a  twosome  or  foursome 
match  going  18  holes. — L.  1).  t'hamber- 
lain. 


Home  dressmakers  and  home  milli¬ 
ners  are  often  a  neglected  class  of  possi¬ 
ble  advertisers  of  the  local  ncwspajK'r, 
who  may  come  in  for  at  least  a  small 
group  of  classified  adxertisements  to  let 
the  local  ladies  know  they  are  in  busi¬ 
ness. — C.  M.  L. 


.A<iditional  classified  advertising  is 


Free  Preaa  circolation  iz 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  maricet 
is  o£Fered,  which  means  just 
shout  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


IBptrott 


“Starts  The  Day 
in  Dmtroit” 


First  in  the  Morning  Field 
Tlironghont  the  World 

The  new  YORK  times 

in  five  months  of  this  vear 


The  new  YORK  times 

in  five  months  of  this  year 
published  11,725,621  agate  lines 
of  advertising — more  than  any 
other  morning  newspaper  in  the 
world  and  an  excess  of  3,842,448 
lines  over  any  other  New  York 
newspaper  (morning  or  eve¬ 
ning).  For  many  years  The  New 
York  Times  has  maintained 
leadership  among  all  New  York 
newspapers. 

In  May  also  the  Times  was 
world  leader  in  the  morning 
field,  publishing  2,450,704  agate 
lines,  exceeding  any  other  New 
York  newspaper  by  796,723  lines. 
7  h'*  hit/h  Qualify  of  the  advertisinff  pub- 
in  The  New  York  7'imes  is  more 
siftni/icant  than  its  trenondous  t’olunu. 
Thousands  of  lines  of  announcements 
are  excluded  monthly  because  they  do  not 
meet  The  7'tmes  standards  of  acceptance. 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


V' 
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CLAIMS  RADIO  NEWS  COPYRIGHT 


R«ich  Breadcastinc  Company  to  Fifht 
Pablicatioa  of  Broadcast  News 

Claiming  that  the  recent  decision  of 
the  German  Supreme  Court  it  Leipzig 
establishing  broadcast  news  as  free  for 
publication  by  anybody  was  based  on  the 
text  of  lease  conditions  now  void,  the 
Reich  Broadcasting  Company  last  week 
reopened  its  fight  for  property  right  in 
radio  news.  The  lease  conditions  im¬ 
posed  on  German  radio  owners,  which 
were  valid  at  the  time  the  broadcasting 
company’s  report  of  the  Graf  Zeppe¬ 
lin’s  return  from  the  United  States  in 
November,  1928,  was  appropriated  by 


a  German  newspaper  for  publication, 
have  been  replaced  by  a  new  set  dt  con¬ 
ditions  effective  May  1,  1930,  the  radio 
corporation  declared. 

These  new  conditions  provide  that  the 
professional  distribution  of  broadcast 
offerings,  including  news,  is  permissible 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Reich 
(Broadcasting  Company,  or  the  individual 
sending  company.  The  broadcasters  con¬ 
tend  that  the  case  in  question  should  be 
decided  under  this  code  rather  than 
under  that  in  force  when  the  alleged 
offense  was  committed:  In  an  official 
statement  the  Reich  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  declared: 

“The  whole  legal  basis  has  changed 
since  the  suit  was  filed.  The  decision 


of  the  Supreme  Court  has  therefore 
little,  if  any,  importance. 

“The  Reich  Broadcasting  will  main¬ 
tain  the  stand  it  has  taken  heretofore 
and  will  prosecute  every  exploitation  of 
news  distributed  by  the  broadcasting 
companies.” 


N.  Y.  NEWS  SIGNS  SCHMELING 

Max  Schmeling,  holder  of  the  much- 
disputed  world’s  heavyweight  boxing 
title,  has  signed  a  year’s  contract  to  give 
his  impressions  of  current  fistic  happen¬ 
ings  to  the  New  York  Daily  News,  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Paul  Gal¬ 
ileo,  sports  editor.  On  his  return  to 
Germany  he  will  cable  his  copy. 


WASHINGTON  PAPERS  SOLD 

The  Anacortes  (Wash.)  Atneriam, 
has  been  sold  by  J.  M.  Post,  who  haj  < 
owned  it  for  23  years,  to  Vernon  Me-  i 
Kenzie,  dean  of  the  school  of  journalism  | 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
Carl  Sandquist,  formerly  of  the  school  - 
of  journalism  and  at  present  executive  ' 
secretary  of  the  University  of  Washing-  ' 
ton  Alumni  Association.  Post,  who  has 
been  in  ill  health  for  some  time  is  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  newspaper  business. 
Dean  McKenzie  also  bought  last  week 
the  Washougal  Record,  in  cooperation 
with  John  Lund,  school  of  journalism 
’25.  Lund  and  the  Dean  own  the  Camas 
Post  and  it  is  their  plan  to  join  the  Post 
and  Record. 


FOR  MEDIUM  SIZED  NEWSPAPERS 


A  New  and  Finer 


GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE 
The  4SK 


Here  are  Home  Famous  4^R  Vurs 


Akron  Electro  Co.,  Akruo, 
Ohio 

Daily  Pantagraph, 
Hlooimncton.  111. 

Weniern  NrwMpaprr 
Union,  Buaton.  Mass. 

I*artridte&  Aoder«on. 
Chicafo,  Ill. 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin* 
cinnati.  Ohio 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Clevela^,  CMiio 

Michigan  Stereo  <  <>.  (J 
JHaihineslt  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dispatch.  Dallas,  Texas 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Dallas.  Texas 

Times-Union,  Albany, 

N.  Y. 

l*ost.  I>enver,  Cerfo. 

HeraJd,  Everett.  Wash. 

Times* Record.  Fort 
Smith.  Ark. 

News-Press.  Glendale 
('alifomia 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

News.  Hollywood,  ('alif. 

News  Sentinel.  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

State  Journal,  Linctrtn, 
Nebr. 

Sun.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

Odhams  Press  {2  l/s- 
chines),  London.  Eng. 

Sentinel,  Mtlwaukee.Wis. 

Press.  Mobile.  Ala. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Western  Newspaper 
Union,  New  York  City 
(2  Machines) 

World-Herald.  Omalia, 
Nebraska 

Leader.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma 

Post,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

V>umal,  Pottsville  Pa. 
i  mes-  World .  Roanoke. 
Virginia 

News  Leader,  Richmond. 
Virginia 

News-Pilot.  San  Pedro 
California 
Union-Tribune,  San 
Diego,  California 
Outlook.  Santa  Monica, 
California 

Press,  Springfield,  Mo. 


Times.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Times.  Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington  Mat  Service, 
W’ashington,  1>.  C. 
Hollister  Press,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 

News,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Kings  Syndicate,  New 
V'ork  City,  N.  Y. 
Globe,  Bethlehem.  Pa. 
Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 
l\>lish  Union  Daily, 
Cliicago,  Illinois 
Item,  KH.  Carmel.  Pa. 
Post.  Baltimore,  Md. 
Commercia  1  Color , 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Afro-American.  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland 
Sunday  Independent, 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
Herald-News,  Jolic’t.  III. 
Western  News|>aper 
Union.  Buffalo.  N .  Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Baltimure,  Md. 
Globe,  Joplin,  Mo. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Progressive  Matrix  & 
Stereo  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
{2  Machines) 
Spokesman  -  Review , 
Spokane,  Wasli. 

News-  T ribune,  Tacoma. 
Washington 

Telegram,  Superior,  Wis. 
Tribune.  Irontim.  Ohio 
Times.  San  Mateo,  Calif. 
Telegram, NewYork.N.Y. 
Western  Newspaper 
Union,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Odhams  Press,  Ltd., 
Manchester.  England 
Evanston  Publishing  ('u., 
Evanston,  Ill. 

Elkhart  Truth,  Elkhart, 
Ind. 

Post-Advocate. 

Alhambra,  t'alif. 

La  Prenaa,  San  Antonio. 
Texas 

N.  E.  A.  Service. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Times,  Seattle.  Wash. 
Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 
State-Journal, 
SpringfWkl,  Ill. 

Polish  l5aily  News, 
Chicago.  lU. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45  R  folder.  It  tells  ALL  of 
the  startling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 


I  $  J  J  So.  Paulina  Street 

Nrw  voar  CHICAGO  raANciaco 


Efficient  Salesmen 

and  Representatives  can  be 
secured  through  the  Classified 
Service  of  EDITOR  W  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particuUr* 
to  your  nearest 
&B  sales  office 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


GOSS 

FOR  SALE  mt  bargain  pHeaa  tha  tal¬ 
lowing  prmaoao  guarantoad  in  good 
oporating  condition ; 

Cosa  High  Spaed  Octuple  Straightlinc 
Sheet  cut  22 In.— column  length  21  In. 
Cots  High  Speed  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoc  Octuple  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoe  High  Speed  Sextuple  Straightline 
Sh-et  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoc  Sextuple  Straightline 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in 

(At  Philadelphia  for  immediate  shipment) 
Hoc  Sextuple  Straightlinc 

Sheet  cut  2244  in.— column  length  21  in. 
(At  Wichita,  Kantax.  for  early  dcUecry) 
Goee  Sextuple  Straightlinc 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

(At  Little  Rock,  <'rk.,  for  early  ehipment) 
Hoe  Right  Angle  Sextuple  with  three  color 
combination  top  deck 
Sheet  cut  21  Vi  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoc  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  224i  in.— column  length  21  in. 
Hoc  High  Speed  “X”  Pattern  Sextuple 
Sheet  cut  21)4  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoc  Unit  Type  Sextuple 

Sheet  cut  2144  in.— column  length  20  in. 
Hoc  Unit  Type  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Hoc  Condeneed  Quadruple 

Sheet  cut  2244  in.— column  length  21  in. 
(In  New  York  area  for  early  ahipment) 
Goal  High  Speed  4-Deck  Straightline 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Goss  High  Speed  S-Dack  Straightlinc 
Sheet  cut  23-9/16  in.— column  length  22 
in. 

Goee  I6-Paga  with  three  color  combination 
top  deck 

Sheet  cut  2\'A  in.— column  length  20  in. 
(On  Pacific  Coaat  for  early  ahipment) 
Ooaa  24-Page  Acme  8-columna,  12  erne 
Column  length  20)4  in-  to  22  in. 

Write  ar  wire  far  tall  datalla  aad  prtaaa 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 
1S3S  So.  Paulina  Street 
New  York  CHICAGO  San  Pranciaco 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  if  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Coe 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addreca  NENSCO— Wwreester 


FRANK  B.  BERRY  WILLIAM  J.  MINGLE 

Special  Designs  in  steel  equipment  to 
meet  the  economic  production  require¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day  printing  and 
publishing  plant.  Special  steel  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
every  department  of  the  newspaper  plant. 

BERRY- MINGLE  CS:p  rinting  Equipment  Engineers 

Dotignort  and  Makort  of  Quality  Stool  Printing  Office  Equipmont 

Flatiron  Oldg.,  1 75  Fifth  Avenue  at  23rd  St.,  New  York 


The  Purchasing  Power 

of  the  newspapers  of  the  country  is  completely 
covered  by  the  circulation  of 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER 

Equipment  and  Supply  Manufacturers  and 
Dealers  find  in  this  publication  a  messenger  with 
the  prestige  and  power  that  commands  attention 
for  its  advertisers. 


A  Sfridly 
Quality 
Product— 

A  Quality  Purchaxe  i*, 
aftar  all,  tha  Exareixa 
of  lha  Truail  Economy 
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Employment  and  Special  Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Or«l«r> 

I  Tima  —  .SO  par  liaa 

3  Timaa  —  .40  par  Una 

all  other  classifications 

(Caah  arith  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .71  par  Una 

4  Timaa  —  .60  par  Una 
Count  aix  worda  to  tha  Una 

Whlta  apnea  chnrfa  at  aama  rata  par  Una 
Mr  insertion  as  earned  hr  fraquancy  of 
liitartion.  Minimum  apace,  three  Unas. 
The  Editor  A  Puhllsher  reaarves  tha  ri(ht 
ts  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Newspaper  Brokersyo — Only  hl(th  (trn<le  prnpor- 
tlee.  I'eraonal  service.  Clyde  H.  Knox,  Hoard 
of  Trade  IlldK.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eiceptional  Money  Makers — Small  dallies,  week¬ 
lies.  Mo..  .Nell.,  la.,  Ind.,  111.,  N.  M.,  etc. 
Price*  and  term*  to  suit.  C.  M.  Veasey,  Wrlirley 
BIdK.,  (Tilcaifo. 

Deeirable  Daily  Papers  arailable  in  tlie  fol- 
lowlna  states:  Callfomln,  Connecticut,  Florida. 
Idaho.  Massachus«‘ttH.  Ohio,  rennsylvanla.  .\II 
ell  estalillslied  and  earning  handsome  divi¬ 
dends.  Also  some  deslrahle  weeklies  and  seml- 
weelilles.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  lIulldinR,  New 
York. 

Partnership  For  Sale 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  printer  nr  all¬ 
round  newspaper  man  to  obtain  partnership  in 
eekly  publication  located  in  county  seat. 
Write  Box  .Td."),  Steubenville,  Ohio. 


CIRCULATION 


Bltir  k  AuBtin.  circulation  bulldera.  222  WeBt 
<irePBwlch  St.,  Rcfldina,  Penn,  Orijrlnatom  of 
SilMmtntihip  Club  Campnlgna.  Telephones: 
Oftcf  2-lSr»l;  residence,  81-9240. 

TIm  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
A»e..  IsouUvllle.  Ky.  —  Rui>erlor  Circulation 
Roildera  —  Creatora  and  aole  owners  of  The 
Kwdall  Plan. 

A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  RI  Cortea  Bldg..  Santa 
Moaira.  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
tiQikllng  organisation  accepting  only  bonadde 
««ba(Tlptlona  (paid  In  full  by  aubacrlber).  Write 
•r  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  aurrey, 

Ctitracta  for  Partlowe  Plan  real  circulation* 
leUdlog  campalgna  are  being  filled  aa  rapidly 
H  poMlble  In  the  order  In  which  booktnga  are 
'wd*.  New'apapera  dealring  additional  circula- 
tlBi  and  more  thorough  coverage  during  the 
fWBlnder  of  the  current  year  are  urged  to 
■tke  definite  reaervatlona  now.  Oontrarta  from 
>ww  dtenta  are  accepted  only  after  a  Part- 
|®w#  •cleutiflc  anrvey  nnd  analyaia  of  each 
iBdWldoal  field.  A  letter  or  collect  wire  for 
thia  free  analyaia  entatla  no  obligation,  but 
dwt  aeciire  an  intelligent  and  frank  recom- 
ineiKlatlon  an  to  whether  or  not  a  circulation- 
^Mdlng  drive  w’ould  prove  practical  and  help* 
hfi  at  the  time  to  the  publication.  Publlahera 
never  nrgef!  to  buy  Partlowe  aervice.  The 
1‘irtlowe  aiirvey  and  analyaia  la  genuine.  Write 
wire  collect.  The  Charlea  Partlowe  Com- 
fith  Floor,  Occidental  Bul’ding,  Indian- 

ipolla. 

Jahn  F.  Vorriaon  Company.  Sixth  ri*a»r. 
"^ater  and  Tribune.  I>ea  Moinea.  la..  Circula - 
tlva  Bnildera.  Write  or  wire  for  Field  Survey. 

A.S.C.  Hewapaper  douhlea  circulation  in  12 
with  T>e  I’rieat  Plan  ('ainpalgn.  Scleii* 
trtf  circnlatinn  building.  Write  or  wire  Hml- 
l>e  I*rieat,  246  Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 

EDITORIAL  _ 

Special  Feature 

^  Eys  Ear",  live  column-quips,  travel  Items, 
^•^st  cfiiiiment  by  iiewspaiter  n»an.  Daily, 
weekly.  12.5(1  (mo.l.  Henry  B.  Henson, 
S«s.  develand. 


Opportunities? 

always. 

the  one  you  seek  through 
*  CUasiiied  Ad. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Help  Wanted 

Advertising— 

WANTED— TWO  TOP  NOTCHERS 
who  have  aucoeaafiilly  aold  Special  Page  Ad- 
vertiaing.  nnd  can  earn  $.’».OOO.UO  or  more  a 
year  <m  n  gfaal  coinmiaalon  pro|>oBitlon.  Perma¬ 
nent  connectifin  with  live  group  of  papera  in 
Ohio  and  Pennaylvanla  that  haa  not  exploited 
ita  a|>ecinl  page  opiKirtunltlea. 

If  you  can  produce  good,  clean  hnaineaa  and 
want  a  ateady  lucrative  Job.  tell  about  your 
experience,  atnte  age  and  whether  married  or 
aingle.  Interview  will  be  arranged.  Informa¬ 
tion  held  atrlotly  confidential.  Box  E‘944,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbllaher. 

Circulation  Manager — A  small  town  morning  and 
evening  combination  In  Texas  la  anxious  to  ae¬ 
ciire  the  services  of  a  competent,  dependable 
clrciCation  manager  who  can  make  the  depart¬ 
ment  pay  its  proportionate  share  of  white  paper 
costa.  We  are  nnxioua  to  fill  this  situation  be¬ 
fore  July  first.  Write  or  wire,  E-923,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Claatified — Opportunity  for  Claaalfled  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  In  large  metropolitan  city  with 
outstanding  newspaper,  always  the  lender  in  Its 
field.  Please  address  Box  E-929,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  full  particulars  of  past  record 
and  salary  required. 

Mechanical  Superintendent  wanted  for  news¬ 
paper  In  Southwest.  Must  know  how*  to  han¬ 
dle  men.  get  maximum  proiluctlon  economically, 
lielong  to  I’nion  nnd  get  our  papers  out  In 
time.  Ooo<l  opportunity  for  man  who  can  meet 
the  requirements  nnd  don’t  answer  unless  you 
can.  E-940.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 

Advertising— Young  man.  ^4,  married.  10  years’ 
sales  experience  lu  national.  lo<*aI  and  classified 
advertising.  T*roven  record  of  accomplishment 
on  dallies  and  magazines.  Can  sell  and  man¬ 
age  and  will  go  anywhere  to  undertake  a 
tough  Job.  Immedintel.v  available.  Present 
loratlon  N.  Y.  O.  E-9f»6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  solicitor:  Experienced, 
small  or  large  papers.  Building  old  business 
and  selling  new,  my  specialty.  B-911,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Advertising — Southern  advertising  man.  quarter 
century  experience,  now  serving  fourth  year  aa 
advertising  manager  for  West  paper,  desires  po¬ 
sition  South.  E-937,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Beginner — Will  accept  any  position 
to  gain  experience.  N.Y.U,  graduate.  Three 
years  clerical  work  with  large  corporation.  Age 
25.  E-938.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Make-up — 16  years  service  In  adver¬ 
tising  department  and  make  op.  largeat  even¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspaper.  Single,  age  33, 
willing  to  go  anywhere  at  reaaonahle  sa’ary. 
Will  be  good  Investment  for  any  live  newa- 
paper.  Good  references.  E-936.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Advertising  Executive — Excellent  general  newa. 
paper  experience.  Highest  credentials.  Mar¬ 
ried.  42.  .\vnllable  because  reorganization. 
Able  leader.  Permanent.  R-949,  E<lltnr  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Man— Young  man  now  employed  on 
Metropolitan  dally  desires  change.  Thoroughly 
experlenc#Hl  In  Boy  Promotion  and  Carrier  De¬ 
livery.  Familiar  with  both  Rustem  and  S<»uth- 
ern  fields.  .Vnxlous  to  make  connection  where 
there  Is  chance  for  advancement.  Available 
July  13.  Reference  Al.  E-952.  Eilltor  A 
Publisher. 

Circulation  Young  man  thoroughly  experienced 
In  office  management  and  circulation  promotion 
work  desires  p^isltlon  as  circulation  manager  on 
aftemfmn  dally.  Excellent  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  ^^9^^1,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  capable  of  directing  busi¬ 
ness  office  and  advertising  departments,  pre 
fers  tlc-up  with  dally.  8  to  23.000.  In  one  or 
more  capacities.  No  aversion  to  lor’atlon. 
Served  successful  dallies  over  20  years.  Age 
39.  married  and  In  good  health.  l»er«onallfy 
acceptable  and  A-1  references  ns  to  ability  and 
honesty.  E-943.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  or  City  Circulator— I.ive. 
aggressive  and  capable  circulation  executive  and 
producer;  15  years*  experience  metropolitan  and 
smaller  dallies.  Good  organizer,  proven  record, 
circulation  production  economical.  Increase  rev 
eniie  and  cut  expenses.  Increased  one  paper 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  Non-believer 
premiums.  Experienced  both  eastern  and  west¬ 
ern  fields  gives  all  around  knowledge.  Strong 
for  boy  promotion,  aampllng  and  selling  paper 
on  its  merits.  W<irked  In  practically  every  ca¬ 
pacity  in  circulation  department.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  marrle^l.  Now  clnuilatlon  manager  pa- 
T*er  50.000.  Salary  secondary.  E-939,  F'dltor  A 
Publisber, 


Circulation — Thoroughly  experienced  city  circu¬ 
lation  man  with  twelve  years  senice  in  hand¬ 
ling  t»oys  and  know  how  to  pile  up  circulation. 
Would  like  to  make  a  connection.  £-919.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager — Man  of  character  and 
Initiative,  many  years’  exi>erlence,  weekly  pub¬ 
lishing  and  newspaper  promotion.  Circulation 
building  with  rapid-fire  productive  methods. 
Caisilde.  honest.  <*o  any  where.  Write,  wire, 
11.  Mo<trehotise,  KnlckerlsMker  Bldg,  42nd 
Street,  Broadway,  New  York. 

City  or  Managing  Editor  -Hard  W’orklng,  en¬ 
terprising.  thoroughly  capable,  city  or  manag¬ 
ing  editor  wants  iM>sition:  39,  married,  knows 
news,  how  to  play  It,  features,  how  to  handle 
and  train  staff.  Now  city  editor.  100.009, 
afterniMUi,  eight  e<1ition  paiK*r,  city  of  185,000 
E-lMS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Solicitor,  expt^rienced.  wants  to  con¬ 
nect  with  New  Jersey  paper.  Young,  go<si 
personality  and  excellent  record.  K-933,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager  on  leading  news- 
pa|>er  of  city  of  more  than  200,000  TH>palatlon 
seeks  change  in  position.  Now  employed  and 
have  served  present  employer  for  ten  yars. 
Seeking  change  of  my  own  volition  and  with 
present  employer’s  knowledge.  Addreaa  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Manager,  Suite  400  West 

Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Copy  Reader- -Chicago  trained;  eight  years*  ex- 
p<‘rlence;  age  thirty:  c<dlege  edu<*atlon;  come 
July  6.  E-950,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondent— Washington  news  and  editorial 
comment  to  limited  clientele  by  editor  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cosmop<ditnn  ex|>erienco.  Thirteen 
years  in  Washington.  Listed  In  “Who’s  Who.” 
E  926,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Trained  young  new'spuperman  aollclts 
communications  regarding  any  e<Htorlal  depart¬ 
ment  position  where  ability  and  Ingenuity  will 
lead  to  good  future.  E-917,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor  or  Maiuifing  Editor,  daily,  town  Qp  to 
25  or  30,000;  south,  soutbweat  preferred.  A-1; 
good  references;  permanent.  Wire  or  write 
E-902.  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

Editor-reporter  thoroughly  experienced,  copy 
and  telegniph  desks,  seeks  situation  on  progres¬ 
sive  daily.  Now  employed.  E-946,  Editor  A 
INibllsher. 

Editorial— Thoroughly  ex|>erlenced  newspaper 
man — available  as  aviation  writer,  city  (slitor. 
managing  editor  or  editorial  writer  for  pro¬ 
gressive  daily,  aftermsm  preferred.  Position 
must  offer  responsibility  and  future.  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate.  E-910,  Editor  at  Publisher. 

Editor^  City,  telegraph,  managing  editor. 
l*resa  Association  experlenc*e:  employed;  JiO. 
college  education:  married.  Preferred  npstafe 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  R-932.  EklltM'  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial— 4tlrl  reporter  w’ants  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  Job  In  town  50.<KK>  or  more;  any  locality. 
Six  years*  experience  re|»orting.  features,  re¬ 
write,  woman's  page,  state  desk.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  E-957,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Any  place  In  the  city  room.  Must 
get  city  room  ex|»erlence;  young  man.  2^. 
American,  ('hrlstlan,  single.  Past  three  years 
In  publishing;  sales  and  statistics;  on  news¬ 
papers  and  trade  pa|»ers.  Substantial  reus4»n 
for  wanting  to  change  over  to  editorial  de¬ 
partment.  Excellent  natural  equipment:  writ¬ 
ing  ability.  His  sleeves  are  rolled  up  ready  to 
start  with  any  Job,  any  hours,  any  salary. 
DnI.v  requirement  la  city  room  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Open  the  door,  he  will  do  the  rest. 
E-958,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Want  a  Job? 

If  you  do,  are  you  seeking  it 
intelligently,  or  are  you  de¬ 
pending  on  your  friends  to 
place  you?  Don’t  wait  until 
you  exhaust  tlieir  goodwill 
but  strike  out  for  yourself 
with  a  direct  solicitation  to 
employers.  State  your  expe¬ 
rience  and  ability  in  a  Classi¬ 
fied  ad.  There  are  always 
openings  for  high-class  men. 
An  ad  will  locate  them. 

Classified  Service 

Editor 

Publisher 


Situation*  Wanted 

Manafin*  Editor,  City  alitor,  Telegraph  Editor 
— Now  Managing  Editor  In  city  65,uu0.  Change 
to  afternoon  paper  nwesaary  for  family  reasons. 
Good  executive.  Metropolitan  and  small  city 
news  experience.  Best  references.  B-947,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Photographer — Competent,  reliable,  energetic^ 
with  wltle  experience,  desires  good  connectiouA. 
E-042,  Editor  A  imbllsher. 

Reporter  or  Desk — Six  years'  experience. 
ployed  but  desire  change.  Anything  consid*-^ 
ered.  Fast,  accurate.  B-943,  I^itor  A  Pnb* 
Usher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  For  Salo 

Duplex  Tubular. 

For  Sale-  -Sixteen-page  straight  line  press  with 
and  Vi -page  folder,  stereotype  and  electri¬ 
cal  equipment  for  same.  All  In  A-1  condition. 
Price  f<jr  linineiliate  sale.  E-941,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

For  Sale— <'otnpletely  e<iiiippe<l,  nearly  new, 
newspnpor  photoengraving  plant,  with  I^vy 
I'liineras.  Axel  llolstnmi  etching  machines, 
Royle  tiiHclilnery,  etc.  A  bargain  for  quick 
sale.  For  further  iMirticiilars  address  Box 
K-9.34,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

For  Sale;  Sixteen-page  <*ohs  Press,  full  equip¬ 
ment.  Excellent  condition.  May  be  seen  run¬ 
ning.  iq-lced  to  move  quickly.  Chronicle-Staff- 
News,  Jolinsdin  City,  Tenn. 

Newspaper  Plant  for  Sale  -Due  to  sale  of  Con- 
nellsville  Dally  News,  all  equipment  will  be 
M<dd  in  part  or  as  a  complete  plant.  Equip¬ 
ment  Inclmles  Mmlels  14  and  5  Linotypes  and 
eSM  Intertype,  all  Monomelt  equipped.  Alao 
16-page  Potter  press,  stereotype  outfit,  chases, 
much  new  type,  new  metal  cases  and  tables, 
saws,  and  other  articles  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  Dally  News,  ConnellsTllle.  Pa. 

Photoengraving  «H|ulpment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Co.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N,  Y.  C. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Journ«li*tic  Antique* 

A  Collector  is  In  the  market  for  Jounialistlc 
antiques  such  us  autograph  letters  of  former 
editors  In  this  country  or  In  Canada,  dating 
buck  even  to  Colonial  times:  first  Issues  of 
well-known  newspa|>ers;  pictures  of  famous 
American  JouriiallMts  of  past  generations;  old 
photographs  of  hisUu'lc  news  events;  c<»ples  of 
old  newspapers  containing  accounts  of  events 
of  uniiuiial  Interest;  or  any  other  antique  or 
relic  in  the  flehls  of  advertising  and  publish¬ 
ing.  lAK>k  through  your  old  lett^  files,  scrai^ 
books,  etc.  Tlien  let  me  know  what  you  have 
and  what  .vmir  price  Is  <tnust  be  moderate,  but 
for  cash  If  acceptefl).  Address  E-746,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confideotial 

PALMER,  DEWITT  A 
PALMER 

Baaincs*  Eatabliihed  ia  ItM 

3S0  Madisoa  At*.  N*w  Y*rk 


TRADE  PAPER  WANTED 

Industrial  weekly  or  monthly 
publication  which  could  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict  without  loss  of  present 
volume  of  business  or  circulation. 

Any  publiiher  interested  pleaae  cive 
as  full  information  as  possible  in  first 
letter.  Prompt  action  desired  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  Ample  capital  in  hand. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Al*. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


DOWN'  in  the  short-grass  cow  and 
cotton  country  of  Oklahoma  Marvin 
L.  Brown  operates  the  lively  Jackson 
County  Chronicle,  published  every  Tues¬ 
day  bearing  the  slogan  “Truth  is 
Stranger  than  Fiction.”  Mr.  Brown  is 
discovering  that  truth  also  may  be  more 
dangerous  than  trinitrotoluene.  The 
town  is  Altus,  with  some  12,000  i)eople, 
and  a  bustling  and  prosperous  place  it  is. 
It  has  its  little  band  of  Babbitts,  each 
perfectly  capable  of  telling  the  local 
editor  “how.”  Recently,  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  matter  of  giving  support  to  a  can¬ 
didate  for  public  office  who  suited  the 
town's  better  minds,  Editor  Brown 
kicked  over  the  traces — said  he  wouldn’t 
support  the  present  sheriff  for  re-elec¬ 
tion.  He  didn’t!  The  Jackson  County 
Chronicle  espoused  the  cause  of  another. 
Two  weeks  ago  Mr.  Brown  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  street,  his  arms  filled  with  books 
and  papers.  A  local  deputy  sheriff, 
nearly  twice  the  editor’s  size,  approached 
him  with  insults,  and,  before  the  editor 
could  square  away  for  action,  proceeded 
to  beat  him  with  his  fists.  'The  editor 
was  an  easy  prey  for  the  thug,  having 
for  three  months  been  under  a  phy¬ 
sician’s  care  for  lumbago  and  sciatic 
rheumatism.  I  have  Mr.  Brown’s  word 
that  the  only  possible  excuse  for  this 
assault  was  the  editor’s  refusal  to  sup¬ 
port  a  gang  candidate  for  sheriff.  Mr. 
Brown  was  left  insensible  on  the  pave¬ 
ment 

*  *  * 

WHAT  interests  me  particularly  is  the 
answer  Editor  Brown  made  to  his 
assailant  in  the  next  issue  of  his  news¬ 
paper.  Here  it  is: 

“I  try  to  be  a  good  sport,  run  a 
clean  newspaper  and  stand  for  the  right 
when  I  am  able  to  discern  what  it  is. 
That  I  make  mistakes  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt,  but  they  are  of  the  head  suid 
not  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  my  object 
to  be  unfair  or  unjust  with  any  human 
soul,  certainly  not  with  those  in  public 
life,  and  these  columns  are  open  to 
those  who  disagree  with  me  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  through  the  same  columns 
and  with  as  much  space  as  I  use  my¬ 
self.  No  reference  would  have  been 
made  to  this  unpleasant  affair  at  all 
had  it  been  possible  to  have  answered 
the  inquiries  of  hundreds  of  friends 
and  explained  the  affair  to  them  in 
'  any  other  manner.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  is  a  closed  incident  and 
the  only  sore  spot  I  carry  is  the  big 
one  on  my  right  jaw.” 

*  *  • 

j  r  is  scarcely  possible  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  himself  could  write  a  better 
piece  of  non-resistance  literature.  It 
must  have  made  the  “boys”  down  that 
way  rub  their  eyes.  But,  as  everyone 
knows,  times  have  changed  in  the  Che¬ 
rokee  strip  since  oil  and  cotton  were 
discovered.  I  should  like,  however,  to 
hear  a  joint  debate  between  an  authority 
on  sweetness  and  light  and  some  old-time 
pioneer  on  Editor  Brown’s  editorial.  The 
soft  word  may  be  better  than  the  six- 
shooter  in  turning  away  such  wrath,  but 
inasmuch  as  this  Altus  outrage  will 
never  be  legally  punished  it  is  a  fine 
question  in  my  mind  who  wins — the 
brutal  deputy  or  the  editor.  Most  men 
would  say  the  thug  got  the  best  of  it. 
My  suggestion  to  Mr.  Brown  is  that  the 
incident  is  not  closed,  not  by  a  heluva- 
sitc. 

*  *  * 

WTRITING  for  New  York  U'orld, 
”  Robert  Littell.  dramatic  critic,  said 
that  “anyone  who  can  think  of  it  (mean¬ 
ing  Gilbert  Seldes’  new  show  Lysistrata) 
as  a  dirty  show  had  better  change  the 
linen  wrapped  around  his  own  dirty  lit¬ 
tle  soul !” 


Percy  Hammond,  dramatic  critic  of 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  has  given  a 
novel  reply  to  this  stinging  sally.  He 
asserts  that  many  clean-souled  persons 
known  to  him  regard  the  new  play  as  de¬ 
cidedly  rutty  and  smutty  and  he  chal¬ 
lenges  Bob  Littell,  defender  of  stage 
realism,  to  publish  in  New  York  World 
the  “leering  details  that  make  the  show 
Lysistrata  a  Broadway  hit.” 

I  notice  that  Bob  Littell  is  sailing  for 
Europe  for  a  vacation,  but  I  would  not 
have  my  readers  draw  the  conclusion  that 
this  action  is  a  consequence  of  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  challenge. 

*  •  * 

QUESTION  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

“What  chance  is  there  for  a  young 
fellow  who  can  write  good  stuff  and 
also  make  professional  photographs?  Do 
newspapers  want  men  who  will  carry 
a  camera  and  know  how  to  use  it? 
Maybe  this  isn’t  being  done  any  more — 

I  want  to  know.” 

A. — -All  you  have  to  do  is  locate  a  city 
editor  in  need  of  a  combination  reporter 
and  photographer.  It  is  still  being  done, 
IMfrhaps  more  than  ever  now  that  we 
have  tabloid  picture  newspapers.  All  that 
stands  between  you  and  the  situation  you 
seek  is  a  line  of  a  dozen  or  more 
anxious  men  and  women  clamoring  at 
every  editorial  door  for  a  job.  If  your 
pictures  are  really  professional  your 
name  may  go  on  the  preferred  list.  The 
last  thing  I  want  to  do  is  discourage 
aspiring  youth,  but  I  candidly  must  say 
the  chances,  at  least  in  New  York,  are 
not  propitious  at  the  moment. 

*  *  * 

WHEN  James  Wright  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
retired  as  President  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York  last  week,  the  mem¬ 
bership  presented  to  him  as  a  souvenir  a 
packet  of  remarkable  autograph  letters, 
adding  to  the  journalistic  trophies  and 
antiquities  which  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
collecting  for  years.  Our  publisher 
would  rather  part  with  a  leg  or  arm 
than  some  of  these  age-yellow  docu¬ 
ments,  and  when  the  Advertising  Club 
thoughtfully  handed  him  a  sheaf  of  rare 
signatures,  during  a  ceremony  following 
a  luncheon,  he  stuttered  with  suppressed 
emotion  like  most  men  do  when  handed 
a  diamond-studded  watch  or  gold-crusted 
loving  cup.  The  autograph  collection 
includes  a  self-portrait  by  'Thomas  Nast, 
pioneer  cartoonist;  a  charming  little 
letter,  done  in  script  as  perfect  as  copper¬ 
plate,  signed  Eugene  Field;  a  letter  and 
an  editorial  penned  by  Horace  Greeley, 
all  quite  legible  despite  that  famed 
editor’s  reputation  for  chicken-track 
penmanship;  and  letters  signed  by  Robert 
Bonner,  James  (Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  Sam 
Bowles,  11,  and  other  celebrated  journal¬ 
istic  characters.  The  editorial  by 
Greeley  is  13  pages  of  foolscap  and,  of 
course,  concerns  social  and  economic 
conditions.  It  pictures  the  plight  of  the 
|)oor  in  the  midst  of  a  country  fairly 
teeming  with  rich  resources  and  leads 
down  to  a  direct  advocacy  of  Fourier’s 
utopian  social  system.  T)ear  old  Greeley, 
pants  tucked  in  boots  and  whiskers  all 
mussed  under  a  flowing  collar,  fell  hard 
for  French  socialism  for  several  years 
and  this  editorial  was  written  when  he 
was  under  the  spell.  His  plea  for  the 
poor  seamstress  in  her  attic  and  the 
skilled  worker  kept  down  and  in  idleness 
most  of  the  year  because  of  incompe¬ 
tent  management  of  business  affairs,  is 
quaint  stuff  in  this  day. 

*  *  m 

O  institution  in  America  values  and 
relies  upon  the  daily  newspaper  press 
as  does  the  little  magazine  Time.  We 
have  noted  in  the  past  the  complacent 
manner  in  which  this  pert  publication 
rewrites  news  without  crediting  the 


source  and  then  sets  up  the  claim  that 
busy  and  influential  folk  prefer  the  sub¬ 
stitute  to  the  original.  Time  also  con¬ 
ducts  a  radio  “news  service.”  I  observe 
that  it  is  now  advertising  nationally : 
“For  time  of  Newscasting  program  from 
nearest  station  see  radio  page  of  local 
newspaper.”  Naturally,  one  wonders  if 
there  isn’t'  something  else  which  the 
newspaper  press  might  do  for  Time. 

«  *  * 

AS  Mr.  Gibbons  may  tell  it:  Getthisone 
folksitshot  ;MyfriendLouisFehr,hewor 
ksonnewyorkamerican,telephonesmethat  (  g 
asp)  thenewspaperboysofthisbigtownarego 
ingtopulloffsomethingnextweekthaithasnev 
erbeendonebeforesincethefirstreporterwent 
outonastory  (  gasp  )  thisis,believeitornot,togi 
veatestimonialdinnertoaregularreporter.  ( g 
asp)  Youknowreportersattendallsortsofdin 
nerstootherhonorablepeoplebuttheygothere 
towritenoteat(gasp)butonsaturdaynightthe 
28ththenewspaperclubwillgiveaswellpartya 
thotelastortohonorRussellOwenwhowentdo 
wn  tot  hebot  tomo  f  theworldwi  thby  rdtorepor 
tthestoryfornewwrktimesandassociaitedne 
wspapers  (gasp )  and  Admiralbyrdwillbether 
eandallthegreatandneargreatwillsitataguest 
tablehalfamilelongbutrightinthecenterwear 
ingawreathoflaurelandapulitzerprizewillbe 
littleolrussellowenoneofmygangandthat’sg 
oingtobefitandproperi’llsayfolksandibetthe 
yhaveroastpenguin. 

*  • 

A  N  odd  story  comes  from  Tokio, 
^  setting  forth  that  the  American 
newspaper  comic  has  become  a  fad 
among  Oriental  adults.  It  appears  that 
many  tons  of  old  newspapers  were  im¬ 
ported  from  this  country  to  be  used  as 
wrapping  paper  and  some  shrewd  Jap 
decided  the  comic  was  too  interesting 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose.  He  employed 
young  artists  to  clip  up  the  pictures  and 
paste  them  into  albums.  These  now 
have  a  ready  sale.  They  are  funny 
pictures,  full  of  action,  and  the  Japanese 
get  a  laugh  from  them,  minus  balloons 
or  continuity. 

* 

CfY"  OUR  comment,  and  that  of  your 
correspondent,  on  the  lack  of  vision 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  W.  C. 
T.  U.  press  agents,  and  those  of  kindred 
organizations,  strikes  a  responsive 
chord.”  writes  George  E.  Clapp,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.  “In  one  particular  city 
in  which  I  passed  on  the  merits  of 
lengthy  W.  C.  T.  U.  material,  I  stretched 
every  rule  to  give  the  organization  a  fair 
break.  In  return  I  got  two  useless  silk 
handkerchiefs  and  a  vote  of  thanks — to¬ 
gether  with  about  three  pounds  of  paper, 
completely  covered  with  ‘educational 
material’  that  the  press  agent  apparently 
thought  I  was  easy  enough  to  pass. 

“It  started  when  I  let  the  bars  down 
a  little  through  an  honest  attempt  to  be 
fair.  In  personal  belief  I  am  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  prohibition  law  in  its 
present  form  and  never  have  been,  and 
regard  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  none  too  favor¬ 
ably.  I  have  scrupulously  tried  to  lean 
over  backwards  in  news  policy,  however, 
in  dealing  with  the  drys. 

“At  first  the  press  agent  regarded  me 
with  some  suspicion.  She  asked  me  to 
outline  what  type  of  ‘news’  and  ‘educa¬ 
tional  articles’  the  paper — moderately  dry 
in  its  attitude — would  publish.  I  ex¬ 
plained,  stressing  the  fact  that  news 
would  be  printed,  but  that  propaganda 
was  ‘out.’  The  barrage  began  immedi¬ 
ately. 

“A  county  convention  was  held,  in  a 
city  more  than  20  miles  away.  There 
was  no  local  interest.  She  brought  in 
complete  speeches,  observations,  notes, 
pictures,  mats,  editorial  praise — and 
everything.  She  was  hurt  when  I  said 
we  couldn’t  use  one-tenth  of  the  stuff 
and  started  the  old  argument  that  it  ‘cer¬ 
tainly  was  better  material  'for  our 
younger  generation  than  murders  and 
crimes.’  I  finally  ran  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  story  was  worth,  and  the 
press  agent  departed,  convinced  my 
paper  was  ‘subsidized  by  the  liquor  in¬ 
terests.’  She  so  hinted. 

“Every  couple  of  weeks  my  friend  ap¬ 
peared  with  another  effusion,  with  much 
the  same  results.  Then  an  international 
convention  of  the  League  Against  Alco¬ 
hol.  or  some  such  body,  was  held  in 
Switzerland.  This  woman  was  a  dele¬ 
gate.  She  must  have  taken  a  trunk  load 


of  copy  paper  and  fountain  pens.  I 
a  ‘news  report’  from  Switzerlan, 
thirty-three  pages  of  it,  written  in  long? 
hand  on  both  sides,  by  mail,  within  ai'l 
few  weeks.  There  was  absolutely  no(!l 
local  connection.  Also  she  sent  along  a» 
amazing  collection  of  ‘literature’ 
nouncing  the  Demon  Rum. 

“Naturally  we  couldn’t  use  much.  Two 
more  letters  arrived,  with  less  and  le 
to  commend  them.  Then  the  press  agc_ 
returned.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  shel 
was  restrained  from  writing  a  whoUl 
new  account  of  her  ‘marvelous  and  ^ 
spiring’  experiences  over  again.  ForJ 
sheer  vitality  and  energy  I  have  neve 
seen  her  equal. 

“I.ast  Christmas  she  marched  in  to 
learn  whether  I  liked  candy.  I  confesso 
I  can  take  it  or  leave  it.  ‘I  see  yo 
smoke,’  .she  said,  glancing  at  my  agefl 
pipe.  ‘I  am  thinking  of  buying  you 
Christmas  present  in  return  for  yo 
favors  to  our  union,  but  we  don’t  a, 
prove  of  tobacco.’  Two  days  befor 
Christmas  she  sent  two  silk  handln 
chiefs  of  the  type  that  some  men  affe 
with  a  floppy  hangover  from  the  bret 
pocket.  One  was  purple.  The  oth 
was  pongee,  with  a  red  motif  in  the  co 
ner — more  for  showing  than  for  blowin 
Can  vou  beat  it?” 

♦  ♦ 

ROMANCE  AMONG  THE  PASTE] 
POTS 


CilH 


By  Gene  Morgan 
Conductor,  "Hit  St  MU(  Column," 

Daily  Newt 

ONLY  an  old,  scaly,  tin  paste 
loafing  on  the  colyumist’s  d< 
Just  a  paste  pot  in  need  of  refilling, 
as  the  boy  responds  td  my  summons, 
muse  on  the  paste  pots  I  too  refille 
when  I  took  my  first  faltering  steps 
journalism  on  the  old  Chicago  Evcnmg\ 
Post. 

Boiling  out  paste  pots  at  the  janitor’s] 
sink  while  cockroaches  answered 
call  and  a  mouse  or  two  cantered  acr 
the  floor.  Percy  Hammond,  report*’,' 
dashing  in  with  a  story  and  springing  t 
rare  word  in  his  lead  which  caused  the 
copy  desk  to  howl  its  approval.  (He 
drew  $30  a  week  and  earned  it.)  ’Tif¬ 
fany  Blake,  book  reviewer,  in  confer-' 
ence  with  Victor  S.  Yarrows,  who  wrote 
the  editorial  “leaders.”  John  Wright 
a  prince  of  managing  editors,  who  tau^ 
his  staff  square-deal  ethics.  Chris  H 
gerty,  returning  from  the  Russian-Jan 
ese  war  and  wearing  a  straw  hat  in  F 
ruary.  Walter  Whiffen,  reading  A. 
proofs  in  a  tipped-back  derby. 

P.  Adams,  then  doing  “A  Little  .A 
Everything”  on  The  Journal,  drop 
in  to  tell  us  he  had  resigned.  Edti 
B.  Clark,  with  his  West  Point  carr 
and  wealth  of  bird  lore.  Elton  Lou 
who  combined  reporting  with  the  du 
of  on  election  commissioner.  Ed 
lake,  the  one-man  sports  dep 
strapping  on  a  gun  to  cover  the  cap 
of  the  car  barn  bandits.  Joseph 
Stickney,  tapping  the  same  portable 
which  he  wrote  the  story  of  the  ball 
o*f  Manila  aboard  Dewey’s  flagship. 

Romance  among  the  paste  pots  thro 
the  mists  of  years. 


SPONSORED  BROADCAST 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire  En 
ning  Eagle  recently  sponsored  a  bro 
cast  over  radio  station  WBZ  of  a  coiK 
by  the  Berkshire  county  high  sch 
orchestra.  Amplifiers  were  installed  « 
side  the  Eagle  office  so  that  persons  ^ 
the  street  could  hear  the  progriM 
Pittsfield  stores  also  held  open  house  ■] 
their  radio  departments.  The  newsp 
furnished  a  buffet  lunch  for 
musicians. 


TO  HOLD  MUSIC  FESTIVAL 

A  musical  festival  and  prize  coo 
will  be  held  in  Soldier’s  Field. 
under  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Tr>tf 
Saturday  evening.  August  23.  _ 
Tribune  is  being  aided  in  the  organia 
of  the  festival,  by  newspapers  in 
joining  states.  Twelve  hundred  b« 
men,  5.000  trained  singers,  and  fifty ^ 
corps  of  16  pieces  or  more,  50 
octets,  .50  male  quartets,  50  choirs  an°j 
trios  of  women  will  feature  the  pro 


w 


